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Title page: IL-14P CCCP-48098 in 1973-standard Aeroflot colours is one of many operated by the Ministry of Aircraft Industry. Note the lack of the astrodome. 
This page: Waved off by a rather sinister-looking member of the ground staff, an IL-14P of the East German Deutsche Lufthansa taxies out at Berlin-Schónefeld in 
1959 with two more DLH IL-14Ps, an East German Air Force IL-14PF photo recce aircraft and a service vehicle based on a Czechoslovak-built Tatra 111 lorry in 
the background. Note the early ‘blue lightning’ DLH livery and the nine windows on each side revealing that the aircraft has been converted to a 32-seater. 


Front cover: Polish Air Force IL-14P/T ‘3067 Red’ (c/n 14803067) cranks up its engines at Kraków-Balice (Waclaw Holys). 
Rear cover, top: IL-14P CCCP-06132 in non-standard red/white colours in the Civil Air Fleet Museum, Ul'yanovsk; bottom: '648' was one of the IL-14Ps operated 


by the Civil Aviation Administration of China (CAAC). 


Airline transport in Soviet Russia, and subse- 
quently the Soviet Union, got off to a slow start 
because of the Civil War and other unfortu- 
nate events that followed the October Revolu- 
tion. Passenger transportation simply did not 
enjoy high priority; the Soviet government 
attached greater importance to strengthening 
the nation's defences against the enemies 
abroad and weeding out the enemies within 
(real or imaginary). 

Thus, passenger aircraft development in 
the Soviet Union was also slow at first. Given 
the temporary lack of indigenous designs, the 
first Soviet air transport enterprises (many of 
which later merged into a single all-Union air- 
line, Aeroflot) had to procure foreign-made 
aircraft. Thus, the German-Russian joint ven- 
ture Deruluft (Deutsch-Russische Luftfahrtge- 
sellschaft) operated such types as the Fokker 
F Ill and Junkers F 13. The latter type was also 
operated by Dobrolyot, an airline established 
in 1922 when the Soviet Union was formed. 

Later, as the Soviet aircraft industry was 
established, the first locally-designed airliners 
entered service. Designed by V.l. Aleksan- 
drov and Konstantin A. Kalinin, the AK-1 capa- 
ble of carrying three passengers first flew on 
8th March 1924 and, after a brief period of 
testing, entered service with Dobrolyot on 
15th June that year. Kalinin went on to 
develop, on his own, the K-2, K-3, K-4 and K-5 
series of airliners, all of them single-engined 


Introduction 


aircraft with shoulder-mounted wings having 
a distinctive elliptical planform. 

Meanwhile, at the Central Aerodynamics 
& Hydrodynamics Institute named after Niko- 
lay Ye. Zhukovskiy (TsAGI - Tsentrahl'nyy 
aero- i ghidrodinamicheskiy institoot), a design 
team under the subsequently famous Andrey 
N. Tupolev was working on all-metal aircraft 
designs. The team's first passenger aircraft, 
the ANT-2 capable of carrying two passen- 
gers, was built in 1924 but remained in proto- 
type form. Five years later, however, having 
mastered the knack of designing all-metal 
heavy aircraft, the Tupolev OKB (opytno-kon- 
strooktorskoye byuro — experimental design 
bureau) brought out the nine-seat ANT-9, 
alias PS-9 (passazheerskiy samolyot — pas- 
senger aircraft; the 9 was the sequence num- 
ber of the design, not a reference to the 
number of seats). This was built in series in 
both trimotor and twin-engined versions (with 
three Wright Whirlwind, M-26 or M-22 radials 
or two M-17 or M-17F Vee-12 engines) and 
became the first Soviet airliner to be exported. 

The ANT-9 was followed by bigger aircraft 
from the Tupolev stable: the five-engined 
ANT-14 (basically a scaled-up ANT-9 sharing 
the same high-wing layout and carrying 36 
passengers), the huge eight-engined ANT-20 
‘Maksim Gor kiy' seating up to 60 and its six- 
engined, 64-seat ANT-20bis (PS-124) deriva- 
tive. However, all three designs remained in 


prototype form, partly because Aeroflot was 
not yet ready to operate aircraft of this size. In 
the meantime, the Soviet authorities were so 
impressed by the capabilities of the Douglas 
DC-3 airliner that in 1935 they decided to 
obtain a manufacturing licence for it. After a 
redesign aimed at adapting the aircraft to 
local requirements (this involved a change of 
powerplant and relocation of the entry door 
from port to starboard, among other things) 
the DC-3 entered licence production as the 
PS-84 (this time the 84 referred to aircraft fac- 
tory No.84 in Khimki near Moscow which built 
the type); later, when the factory moved to 
Tashkent in 1941, the aircraft was redesig- 
nated Li-2 as a tribute to Boris P. Lisunov who 
had organised licence production. 

The Tupolev OKB responded to this by 
creating the ANT-35 (PS-35), a high-speed 
10-seat airliner powered by two M-85 radials. 
The aircraft first flew on 20th August 1936 and 
entered limited production in 1937; no large 
series ensued because the bigger and better 
PS-84 was already in production. 

These aircraft, and several smaller types 
such as the Putilov Stal'-3, made up the back- 
bone of Aeroflot's fleet in the late 1930s. The 
outbreak of the Great Patriotic War on 22nd 
June 1941 caused airliner development in the 
USSR to be put on hold and the Civil Air Fleet 
to be placed at the disposal of the Red Army 
Air Force. 


A production PS-35 registered CCCP-/12483 (that is, SSSR-L2483) is waved to its assigned parking spot by a ground crewman. The PS-35's high speed 
requirement dictated a small fuselage cross-section and hence a narrow and low cabin with two-abreast seating. 


Above: Passengers board an Aeroflot Li-2P (CCCP-/14976) at Moscow-Vnukovo sometime before 1958. The Li-2 could be easily discerned from the DC-3 by the 
shape of the cowlings and the starboard-side location of the entry door. 


However, among the many Soviet aircraft 
design bureaux was the Moscow-based 
OKB-240 headed by Sergey Vladimirovich 
Il'yushin. Established in 1933, the OKB spe- 
cialised in bombers and attack aircraft from 
the outset. Yet in 1943, when the war was at 
its peak, a new direction began to take shape 
in the creative activity of OKB-240. That was 
the year of the Stalingrad and Kursk battles, 
when the Red Army managed to stem the tide 
of the German invasion and begin a counter- 
offensive. Sure enough, the Soviet aircraft 
industry was still concentrating its efforts on 
manufacturing combat aircraft. However, now 


that the fortunes of the war had turned, 
though could be given to the peaceful days to 
come and to peacetime air transport needs. 
Eventually this new direction - passenger and 
transport aircraft design — would become the 
main aspect of the OKB's activities. 

At his own initiative Sergey V. Ilyushin 
now began design work on a passenger air- 
craft with performance which, in his view, 
would meet the requirements of the Civil Air 
Fleet’s post-war development to the fullest 
extent. '/t should be noted at once that creat- 
ing an airliner with a high degree of perfection 
is not easier at all — perhaps even harder — 


than creating other classes of aircraft. This 
becomes clear when you remember that an 
ever-growing number of stringent require- 
ments applies to a passenger aircraft, 
Il'yushin wrote in January 1944. 

The result of this work, the IL-12 and its fol- 
low-on, the IL-14, is the subject of this book. 
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IL-12 4M-88 Airliner (Project) 


As noted before, Sergey V. Ilyushin began 
design work on the IL-12 at his own initiative, 
anticipating the Civil Air Fleet’s post-war need 
for a modern passenger aircraft. Fully realis- 
ing the complexity of the task of creating a 
good airliner, Il'yushin sent a small group of 
prominent specialists of the OKB to plant 
No.84 in Tashkent where the Li-2 had been 
produced since 1941. The group's task con- 
sisted in studying the special features of the 
Li-2’s design and its manufacturing tech- 
niques. Making use of the new knowledge 
thus acquired and of the experience accumu- 
lated in the course of ten years of combat air- 
craft design, OKB-240 began work on the first 
passenger aircraft in its practice. (True, there 
had been a project for a passenger version of 
the future DB-3 bomber, but it had never 
progressed further than initial studies.) 

During this period two distinct approaches 
to designing new passenger aircraft emerged. 
The adherents of the first approach (they 
included many foreign aircraft manufacturing 
companies) advocated building new airliners 
as derivatives of medium and heavy bombers 
that had proved their worth in combat (the 
Yermolayev Yer-2, Petlyakov Pe-8, Boeing 
B-29 Stratofortress, Consolidated B-24 Liber- 
ator, Avro Lancaster and so on). Creating a 
passenger aircraft on the basis of a bomber's 
airframe made it possible to save time and 
cut development costs, but post-war opera- 
tional experience with these airliners revealed 
their relatively low economic efficiency, and 
these machines were fairly quickly phased 
out of production during the early post-war 
years. 

Il'yushin opted for a different approach. 
The process of designing the IL-12 was aimed 
at solving the task of providing the country's 
national economy with a modern aircraft that 
would be intended for wide use over a lengthy 
period and would be safe, economically effi- 
cient and compatible with the existing airports 
and their ground handling and maintenance 
equipment. This approach dictated the cre- 
ation of a dedicated airliner with character- 
istics optimised for performing specific 
transport duties. This aircraft was to incorpo- 
rate the latest achievements in the fields of 
aerodynamics, aircraft engines, avionics, 
aviation materials, production methods - in 


Chapter 1 


Ilyushin's First Airliner 


short, in everything that is of crucial impor- 
tance for the airliners level of technical 
sophistication, its operational efficiency and 
profitability. This approach, as demonstrated 
by subsequent experience, became predom- 
inant in the development of new airliners 
worldwide. 

One of the main peculiarities of the IL-12's 
design process was the absence of any oper- 
ational requirements set forth by the cus- 
tomer (Aeroflot, the Soviet state airline) for this 
aircraft. The designers sought to ensure max- 
imum flight safety, passenger comfort and 
high economic efficiency, but they had no 
precisely formulated operational criteria that 
would dictate the machine’s configuration, 
such as seating capacity, range, cruising 
speed, required runway length and the bear- 
ing strength of the runway surface. All these 
criteria emerged at the OKB in the process of 
design work; as these criteria were defined 
more accurately, the preliminary design stud- 
ies underwent substantial changes. 

Sergey V. Ilyushin held the opinion that 
the post-war development of the Soviet 
Union's national economy would be accom- 
panied by a steady growth of the passenger 
and cargo traffic volumes. Accordingly, the 
new aircrafts seating capacity, payload, 
cruising speed and especially the range were 
to be superior to those of the Li-2; at the same 
time the new machine should be capable of 
operating from the same airfields as the Li-2. 

The first version of the IL-12, work on 
which started in the autumn of 1943, was to 
have 29 passenger seats. In accordance with 
the requirements of that period, the entry door 
to the passenger cabin was located on the 
starboard side of the fuselage. As regards the 
level of passenger comfort and the seat pitch, 
the passenger cabin of the IL-12 met the stan- 
dards for first-class seating arrangements. 

Range with a load factor of 5096 (that is, 14 
passengers) was expected to be 5,000 km 
(3,108 miles) at a cruising speed of nearly 400 
km/h (249 mph). These performance charac- 


teristics were high by the day's standards; 


fully taking into account the characteristics of 
Aeroflot's routes existing at the time, they 
enabled the new aircraft to make non-stop 
flights on most of the routes which linked 
major industrial and administrative centres of 


the country, and to fulfil various transport 
tasks alongside the available fleet of Li-2s. 

In order to attain the estimated perfor- 
mance characteristics, the project incor- 
porated a number of unorthodox design 
features. First of all, the original project ver- 
sion of the IL-12 envisaged a high-altitude air- 
craft with a cruising altitude of 6,000-7,000 m 
(19,685-22,960 ft). At this altitude the air is 
considerably thinner than at sea level, result- 
ing in lower drag; in consequence, the air- 
crafts speed and range can be increased 
provided the necessary engine power rating 
is retained at this altitude. Flight safety and 
regularity of flight operations are likewise 
enhanced: as a rule, flight at high altitudes 
takes place under more favourable weather 
conditions with a reduced probability of icing. 

To achieve all this, the initial project ver- 
sion of the IL-12 was to be powered by four 
Tumanskiy M-88V 14-cylinder radials (V = 
vysotnyy — high-altitude) driving three-bladed 
variable-pitch propellers with spinners. 
Hence, in accordance with the practice of the 
day, the aircraft was referred to as the IL-12 
4M-88V. The M-88V was a derivative of the 
M-88B (itself a derivative of the French 
Gnome-Rhóne 14K engine built under licence 
as the M-85) that had proved its worth in the 
long-range flights of the IL-4 bomber powered 
by two of these engines. A powerplant based 
on the use of a proven engine boasting good 
fuel efficiency and a long service life would 
give the new airliner not only a high level of 
flight safety (particularly in the event of a sin- 
gle-engine failure on take-off) but also the 
required economic efficiency. The reliability 
ofthe M-88V was further enhanced by the fact 
that this engine did not use a turbosuper- 
charger as a means of preserving the 
required power at high altitude (Soviet turbo- 
superchargers were still afflicted with teething 
troubles). Instead, it utilised a new mechani- 
cally driven ‘two-speed centrifugal super- 
charger which had been perfected on the 
M-89 radial. The M-88V delivered 1,100-1,130 
hp at the first supercharger speed at 4,600- 
4,850 m (15,090-15,910 ft), retaining its nom- 
inal power rating of 1,000-1,030 hp at the 
second supercharger speed up to the altitude 
of 7,300 m (23,950 ft); the take-off power rat- 
ing was 1,250-1,300 hp. 
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Above: A three-view of the diesel-engined version of the IL-12 from the project documents, showing the extended-chord inner wings and the aft-retracting main 
gear units with single large wheels outboard of the oleos. The drawing was endorsed by Sergey V. Il'yushin on 1st March 1944. 


The only known photo of the IL-12 prototype as originally built shows it hangared at OKB-240's experimental shop, with the OKB's design staff; Sergey V. Il'yushin, 
in military uniform, is in the centre. The pointed engine nacelles, 3-bladed propellers, gull wings and coolant radiators in the wing leading edge are clearly visible. 
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The crew ana passengers were accom- 
modated in a pressurised fuselage; the air 
required for pressurisation was tapped from 
the engine compressors. The fuselage nose 
of the IL-12 had a parabolic shape, the flight- 
deck glazing being blended fully into the fuse- 
lage contours in a manner similar to the 
Boeing 307 Stratoliner (the world’s first air- 
liner to feature a pressurised cabin); this 
shape was ideally suited for sustaining the 
stresses resulting from the pressure differen- 
tial in the pressurised cabin. Virtually all struc- 
tural elements and, above all, the skinning of 
the fuselage nose, were subjected to tensile 
stresses and their strength could be calcu- 
lated easily. A hemispherical pressure dome 
was placed at the rear end of the pressure 
cabin. 

Another special feature of the IL-12 pro- 
ject was the fact that, for the first time in the 
OKB's practice, it made use of a tricycle 
undercarriage. All three units had single 
wheels and retracted aft, the mainwheels par- 
tially protruding from the inboard engine 
nacelles when stowed. At that time the tri- 
cycle undercarriage was very rarely used on 
aircraft of this class; in the Soviet Union it had 
been implemented, shortly before the start of 
design work on the IL-12, by Vladimir M. Mya- 
sishchev on his DVB-102 bomber prototype. 
To prevent the rear fuselage from scraping 
the ground in the event of over-rotation on 
take-off or a tail-down landing, it was to be fit- 
ted with a small semi-recessed wheel. The 
nosewheel undercarriage ensured higher 
safety during take-off and landing, especially 

in adverse weather conditions. The level posi- 
lion of the fuselage when the aircraft was 
parked afforded a greater degree of passen- 
ger comfort. 

~The project of the high-altitude IL-12 pow- 
ered by four M-88Vs was endorsed by Sergey 
V. Ilyushin on 4th January 1944. That same 
month a report on this project was submitted 
to losif V. Stalin. He supported II’yushin’s ini- 
tiative and gave his approval for the work on 
the IL-12. 


IL-12 Airliner Prototype with ACh-31 
Diesel Engines 

Subsequently, however, the IL-12 project 
underwent substantial changes. As early as 
the end of January 1944 studies were initiated 
of a twin-engined version of the aircraft pow- 
ered by Charomskiy ACh-31 liquid-cooled 
Vee-12 diesel engines. These had a two- 
phase fuel/air mixture-forming process which, 
as evidenced by the tests of the IL-6 bomber 
prototype, ensured a considerably more reli- 
able operation of the diesels. (According to 
some documents, in October 1944 the initial 
version of the twin-engined IL-12 was referred 
to as the IL-12 ACh-30B; presumably the 
ACh-31 was a derivative of this engine). The 


engines rated at 1,900 hp for take-off were 
housed in pointed nacelles, driving three- 
bladed variable-pitch propellers, while their 
coolant radiators were housed in the wing 
centre section leading edge; in consequence, 
the wing centre section acquired the forward 
extension of the chord so characteristic of the 
IL-12 in plan view. 

Installation of the new engines forced the 
designers to give up some of the features 
intended for the IL-12 4M-88V. It was difficult 
to tap a big amount of air for cabin pressuri- 
sation from the diesel engines, as these 
required powerful turbosuperchargers or 
centrifugal superchargers for their normal 
operation even at relatively low altitudes. In 
consequence, the twin-engined version of the 
airliner was no longer regarded as a high-alti- 
tude aircraft; it came to be classed as a usual 
passenger aircraft for medium  altitudes. 
Despite the higher fuel efficiency of the 
diesels, their higher specific weight (nearly 
50% greater than that of the M-88V), smaller 
total power output of the powerplant at the 
rated altitude, and lower operating altitude 
determined the lower speed and shorter 
range of the twin-engined version in compar- 
ison with the original project. 

As the saying goes, one dent generally 
leads to others. The number of passenger 
seats fitted to the diesel-engined IL-12 was 
reduced to 27. The contours of the forward 
fuselage/flightdeck section were also altered. 
Since the cabin was no longer pressurised, 
the designers opted for the traditional forward 
fuselage shape with a stepped windscreen 
which had become classic for airliners. 
Sergey V. Ilyushin always paid much atten- 
tion to the flightdeck design, proceeding from 
the correct assumption that the huge respon- 
sibility for the safety of passengers made it 
imperative that the crew be provided with spa- 
cious and comfortable workstations affording 
excellent visibility of the surrounding space 
and of the instrument panels. Aspiration for 
providing the best possible work conditions 
for the crew can be traced in all passenger 
and transport aircraft designed by the OKB; 
for the first time it came to the fore during the 
projecting of the IL-12 whose flightdeck was 
considerably more spacious and comfortable 
than that of the Li-2. 

, |nMarch 1944 Il'yushin endorsed the gen- 
eral layout and overall configuration of the 
twin-engined IL-12 powered by ACh-31 
diesels. The OKB started preparing the 
advanced development project (ADP); the 


emphasis in this work was placed on creating: 


a highly reliable and safe airliner. In this con- 
text particular attention was given to evolving, 
together with TsAGI, the aerodynamic layout 
of the wings and to measures enabling sus- 
tained flight with one engine inoperative. 
Guided by the wish to develop wings pos- 


sessing high aerodynamic efficiency in all 
operation modes for the IL-12, the specialists 
of TsAGi and the OKB conducted compre- 
hensive theoretical and experimental studies 
of different wing aerodynamic configurations. 
On the basis of these studies they developed 
wings of high aspect ratio and moderate 
taper; the airflow around the extreme outer 
panels was free from separation. A special 
feature of the IL-12's aerodynamic wing lay- 
out consisted aiso in the fact that, unlike other 
contemporary airliners, the wings were 
designed for cruising speeds, not for the max- 
imum speed (the best lift values were 
obtained at the cruising speed). Coupled with 
the specially selected propellers whose max- 
imum output also corresponded to the cruise 
mode, this ensured for the IL-12 a high 
ground speed and high economic efficiency. 

Attaining a high level of aerodynamic per- 
fection in design was not enough to solve the 
flight safety problem completely. It was also 
necessary to ensure that the aircraft would be 
capable of performing sustained flight with a 
full payload in the case of an engine failure. In 
the Soviet Union this problem was solved for 
the first time in the course of designing the 
IL-12. Concurrently measures were taken to 
ensure trouble-free functioning under these 
conditions of all the basic systems and of the 
aircraft's flight, navigation and radio commu- 
nication equipment. 

Safety and dispatch reliability and, conse- 
quently, the economic efficiency of an airliner 
for medium altitudes (the IL-12 was moved to 
this class at the ADP stage) depended to a 
large extent on the reliability and operational 
simplicity of its de-icing system. In 1944 the 
main type of de-icing device for the protection 
of wing and tail unit leading edges of passen- 
ger aircraft was the pneumatic de-icer boots 
developed by the US company BF Goodrich. 
This de-icer widely used on the DC-3/C-47, 
PS-84 (Li-2) and other aircraft consisted of 
rubber sheaths bonded to the wing and sta- 
biliser leading edges. Inside the sheaths there 
were rubber hose sections which were alter- 
nately inflated by compressed air from the 
engine superchargers and then deflated. 
Other aircraft had thermal de-icing systems 
which used self-contained heaters (so-called 
gasoline stoves) as a heat source. 

Sergey V. Ilyushin took the decision to 
concentrate the main efforts on developing 
for the IL-12 a de-icing system using engine 
exhaust gases. This system was simpler than 
the BF Goodrich-type pneumatic de-icer 
boots and considerably safer in terms of fire 
hazard than gasoline heaters. On the IL-12 
the anti-icing system featured direct heating 
of the leading-edge skin by a mixture of 
exhaust gases and ambient air. Electric de- 
icing was provided for the stabilisers and 
some other parts of the aircraft. 


Above: Two views of the IL-12 in production form with ASh-82FN radials. The hatched lines show the 
contour of the engine nacelles on the wing undersurface. 


In projecting the IL-12 special attention 
was paid to minimising the fire hazard. Mea- 
sures were taken to exclude any leaks of fuel 
and oil. The ACh-31’s main grade of fuel was 
kerosene, not diesel fuel; this made the 
designers seal the fuel piping joints with extra 
care because in the case of the slightest leak 
the kerosene, with its low volatility and high 
penetration ability, not only soaked the sur- 
rounding structural elements but also crept 
on to farther places of the aircraft, thus creat- 


ing an enormous fire hazard. The experience 
gained in projecting and operating the diesel- 
powered IL-6, on which the OKB had devel- 
oped new methods of sealing the piping of 
the kerosene fuel system, helped tackle this 
problem. In addition to preventive measures, 
various fire suppression systems were to be 
installed in the IL-12, both in the engine 
nacelles and in the passenger cabin. 

The ADP of the diesel-engined version 
was completed by the autumn of 1944. On 


2nd August 1944 Air Chief Marshal Aleksandr 
Ye. Golovanov ordered the establishment of a 
mock-up review commission for the IL-12 
which included representatives of the State 
Civil Air Fleet Research Institute (GosNII GVF — 
Gosoodarstvennyy naoochno-issledova- 
tel'skiy institoot Grazhdahnskovo vozdoosh- 
novo flota) to give a thorough appraisal to the 
performance, design features and opera- 
tional qualities of the airliner. The commission 
duly convened; some critical remarks of the 
Civil Air Fleet specialists, such as the sugges- 
tion that the pneumatic landing gear retrac- 
tion system be replaced with a hydraulic one, 
were accepted and later implemented during 
the construction of the prototype. This began 
in December 1944 and was completed in the 
summer of 1945. 

Bearing no markings whatever, the IL-12 
powered by ACh-31 diesels commenced 
ground tests on 8th June 1945; the first taxi 
runs were made on 12th July and the maiden 
flight on 15th August 1945. Several flights per- 
formed by test pilots, brothers Vladimir and 
Konstantin Kokkinaki under the factory test 
programme revealed the need for compre- 
hensive and lengthy development work on 
the prototype ACh-31 engines with a view to 
bringing them fully up to the standards stipu- 
lated for the powerplants of passenger air- 
craft. In 1947 the ACh-31 had only just 
reached a service life of 50 hours, which was 
clearly inadequate. 


IL-12 Prototype with ASh-82FN 
Engines 

The prospects of the IL-12 powered by the 
ACh-31 diesels became uncertain: the 
planned dates for the completion of manufac- 
turer's flight tests and state acceptance trials 
and for service entry were put in jeopardy. 
The efforts to bring the diesels up to the 
required standard could well prove of no 
avail, with the result that the country would not 
receive the much-needed new airliner in time. 
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A cutaway drawing showing the fuselage layout of the 27-seat IL-12. 


llyushin OKB design staff and flight test personnel (again with Sergey V. Il'yushin in the middle) beside the 
the ASh-82FN radials and the new AV-9 propellers are clearly visible; note the original short exhaust pipes. 


In this situation Sergey V. Il'yushin took the 
difficult decision to replace the diesel engines 
with engines running on aviation gasoline 
(Avgas) which had the advantage of being 
more reliable, well-developed and possess- 
ing a long service life. 

This change had to be made at the 
expense of some reduction in performance, 
especially range. Proceeding from his con- 
viction that trouble-free operation of the pow- 
erplant was one of the most important 
prerequisites for flight safety, Il'yushin opted 
for the Shvetsov ASh-82FN two-row 14-cylin- 
der radial delivering 1,850 hp for take-off. This 
was a production engine widely used on 
Soviet fighters and bombers, including such 
famous aircraft as the Lavochkin La-5 and the 
Tupolev Tu-2. Its reliability, service life and 
fuel efficiency could be quickly brought up to 
the level stipulated for passenger aircraft, and 
an air-cooled engine was considerably sim- 
pler to service and reduced the pre-flight 
preparation/turnaround time, especially in the 
winter. 

The expediency of the decision taken by 
Il'yushin was borne out by the results of wind 
tunnel tests of an IL-12 model configured with 
the new engines. The tests conducted in the 
TsAGI wind tunnels showed that replacement 
of the diesels with air-cooled engines did not 
introduce any appreciable changes into the 
aircraft's aerodynamic characteristics. 


Flight testing of the IL-12 prototype was 
suspended; within a very short period the air- 
frame was subjected to modifications associ- 
ated with the installation of the new engines, 
which were housed in shorter nacelles with 
broad-chord NACA cowlings. Concurrently 
changes were made to the flaps and main 
undercarriage units; the latter were totally 
redesigned to enhance the aircraft's ability to 
operate from unpaved runways. The large 
single wheels were replaced with twin wheels 
of smaller diameter; also, the main gear units 
now retracted forward instead of aft, the 
wheels being completely enclosed by doors 
(as on the IL-12 4M-88V, the original main- 
wheels were semi-exposed when retracted). 
This redesign made emergency undercar- 
riage extension much more reliable because 
the main legs, once released from their 
uplocks, would be forced into the extended 
position by the slipstream. The new engine 
nacelles no longer protruded beyond the 
wing trailing edge, making it possible to elim- 
inate a gap between the flap sections and to 
increase the overall area of the flaps. The wing 
lift at low speeds was thereby increased, and 
the engine nacelles became less draggy. 

Despite the deletion of the coolant radia- 
tors, the aircraft retained the increased chord 
of the wing centre section with no leading- 
edge sweepback. The tail unit likewise 
remained unchanged. 


modified IL-12 prototype. The redesigned nacelles of 


On 9th January 1946 the converted proto- 
type IL-12 - still lacking a registration or any 
other insignia — made its 'second maiden 
flight’ with ASh-82FN engines, piloted by cap- 
tain Vladimir K. Kokkinaki and co-pilot Kon- 
stantin K. Kokkinaki. A major nuisance during 
the first flights was the severe vibration of the 
new AV-9 four-blade propellers developed 
specially for the IL-12. The cause was traced 
to insufficient rigidity of the blades; it proved 
necessary to test three versions of the pro- 
peller before the result was satisfactory. On 
the whole, the manufacturer's tests showed 
that OKB-240 succeeded in creating a high- 
speed airliner with performance, stability and 
controllability characteristics considerably 
superior to those of the Li-2 and DC-3. 

State acceptance trials of the prototype 
IL-12 powered by ASh-82FN engines started 
on 1st July 1946. They were conducted by a 
commission headed by Chief of GosNII GVF, 
Air Lieutenant-General l. F. Petrov. The air- 
craft was submitted for the state trials in a 27- 
seat configuration with an all-up weight of 
16,380 kg (36,120 Ib) and a range of 1,300 km 
(808 miles) with no fuel reserves. GosNII GVF 
test pilots G. A. Taran and Andrey |. Voskanov 
conducted the trials, which were successfully 
completed on 16th September 1946. At 
3,000 m (9,840 ft) the aircraft had a cruising 
speed of 344-350 km/h (213-217 mph) on two 
engines and 273-289 km/h (169-179 mph) 
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Above and below: The re-engined IL-12 prototype at the GosNII GVF airfield during state acceptance trials; the aircraft was totally devoid of markings. Note the 
open wheel well doors. 


Above and below: The IL-12 in flight during trials; the initial version had ten cabin windows on each side. Note the ventral teardrop fairing of the ADF loop aerial, 
the cabin ventilation air scoops immediately aft of the flightdeck and the lighter shade of the fabric-covered control surfaces. 
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Above: An early-production IL-12 sans suffixe parked on the grass, with Li-2s parked on a hardstand in the background. The initial version had a T-shaped nose 
gear door segment attached to the oleo. Note the bifurcated exhaust pipes mating with the wing de-icer boots. 


CCCP-Ji1348, another IL-12 sans suffixe, in a similar setting. Due to the aft CG of the empty aircraft it was standard operational procedure to place a support 
under the tail when parked. Note the open cooling air outlet flaps and the nose-up ground angle of the unladen aircraft. 
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with one engine out, which was nearly 100 
km/h (62 mph) faster than the Li-2. During the 
trials the aircraft made 52 test flights, logging 
64 hours in the air. The test results and the 
subsequent experience of IL-12 operations 
on Aeroflot’s routes showed that there was 
potential for a further increase of the AUW and 
a corresponding increase of payload and 
range with the resulting improvement of eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

To increase the IL-12's range, the Chief 
Designer endorsed an AUW of 16,800 kg 
(37,040 Ib) in the normal configuration and 
17,500 kg (38,590 Ib) in overload (that is, max- 
imum AUW) configuration. Additional testing 
of an IL-12 in high gross weight configuration 
conducted in the autumn of 1946 showed that 
the aircraft was considerably superior to the 
other airliners flying scheduled services at 
that time. With its bigger payload and higher 
cruising speed, the IL-12 ensured a lower cost 
per tonne-kilometre than the Li-2 and DC-3. 

At an AUW of 16,800 kg the aircraft could 
perform sustained flight with one engine inop- 
erative; it had enough extra power for climb- 
ing to 2,500 m (8,200 ft) on one engine. At the 
overload weight of 17,500 kg the IL-12 also 
could maintain altitude on one engine. 

A check-up of the aircraft's field perfor- 
mance conducted at airfields of different 
dimensions and with different types of surface 
corroborated that the IL-12 could operate 
from the same Aeroflot airfields as the Li-2. 


Pre-Production IL-12 Airliner 

The high appraisal given to the new aircraft by 
the factory test pilots prompted the decision 
io launch production of the IL-12, which was 
taken even before the commencement of the 
State acceptance trials; the appropriate order 
was issued by the People’s Commissariat of 
Aircraft Industry (NKAP — Narodnyy komis- 
sariaht aviatsionnoy promyshlennosti) on 
21st October 1946. The aircraft was to be pro- 
duced at MMZ No.30 ‘Znamya truda’ (Banner 
of Labour, pronounced znahmya troodah) 
located at the Central Airfield named after 
Mikhail V. Frunze (better known as Moscow- 
Khodynka), which was then building the 
IL-10 attack aircraft. (MMZ = Moskovskiy 
mashinostroitel'nyy zavod - Moscow Machin- 
ery Plant). MMZ No.30 is now part of the 
Moscow Aviation Production Association 
(MAPO - Moskovskoye aviatsionnoye proiz- 
vodstvennoye obyedineniye) named after 
Pyotr V. Dement’yev, ex-Minister of Aircraft 
Industry. The personnel of this plant headed 
by its director P. A. Voronin were extremely 
quick in transitioning from warplane produc- 
tionto the new airliner. Tooling-up for the pro- 
duction of the new type proceeded at such a 
high tempo that by the time the state accep- 
tance trials were due to commence series 
production of the aircraft was already under 


way in all workshops of the plant. This made 
it possible to launch full-scale production very 
quickly and speed up the introduction of the 
new airliner into scheduled service. 

By the beginning of 1947 five IL-12s of a 
pre-series batch were handed over for evalu- 
ation to the Independent Air Group of the Civil 
Air Fleet (GVF) based at Moscow-Vnukovo 
airport. The tests proceeded under the guid- 
ance of G. A. Taran, Hero of the Soviet Union, 
and were completed successfully. The high 
performance and good operational qualities 
of the IL-12 found their confirmation during a 
non-stop flight from Moscow to Tashkent over 
a distance of 2,820 km (1,753 miles), flights 
over the mountain ranges of the Caucasus 
and over Central Asia at altitudes up to 
6,500 m (21,320 ft), a take-off from the high- 
elevation airfield in Yerevan at an AUW of 
17,200 kg (37,930 Ib) and other complicated 
flights. 


The pilots quickly mastered formation 
flights, and on 1st May 1947 a group of IL-12s 
took part in the May Day flypast over the Red 
Square. 


IL-12 Production Passenger Aircraft 
The plant chosen for IL-12 production (MMZ 
No.30 ‘Znamya Truda’) was destined to be 
the sole enterprise manufacturing the IL-12. 
In 1947 the output reached 183 aircraft, 
increasing to 258 units in 1948 and 215 in 
1949. In all, together with the five pre-produc- 
tion machines, 663 IL-12s were manufactured. 
The NATO's Air Standard Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee (ASCC) assigned the reporting name 
Coach to the new airliner. 

Over the years the design of the IL-12 was 
steadily improved, the design departments of 
OKB-240 introducing a multitude of changes 
in order to cure the faults that had come to 
light in the course of operational service. 


CCCP-713925, a late-production IL-12 sans suffixe with full-length nosewheel well doors and a revised 
window arrangement, at Moscow/Vnukovo-1 in 1958 with more IL-12s and IL-14s in the background. 
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Above: The Old, the New and the Up-And-Coming. Here, late-production IL-12 CCCP-/11344 shares the apron at Vnukovo-1 with Li-2Ps, IL-14Ps and a Tupolev 
Tu-104 twinjet; note the window arrangement to port. The apron view at Vnukovo in those days was one that today's spotters can only dream of... 


Some ofthe changes were readily noticeable, 
such as the variance in the cabin window 
arrangement. Like the prototype, the first pro- 
duction IL-12s had ten cabin windows on 
each side, one of which incorporated an 
emergency exit (1+exit+8 to port and 
1+exit+8+door to starboard). However, the 
emergency exits were thus located ahead of 


the wings - thatis, in line with the engines and 
almost in the propellers’ plane of rotation, 
which was not simply inconvenient but 
unsafe. Hence the exits were quickly moved 
aft to a location above the wings, and the win- 
dow arrangement changed to 5+exit+4 to 
port and 5+exit+4+door to starboard. Exam- 
ples with this window arrangement include 


CCCP-/11302 (that is, SSSR-L1302 in Cyrillic 
characters) and CCCP-/11380. 

Note: Under the Soviet civil aircraft regis- 
tration system used from 1932 to 1958 the 
CCCP- country prefix was followed by a letter 
designating the agency to which a particular 
aircraft was assigned, plus up to four figures. 
For instance, CCCP-JIxxxx (the L designator) 
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IL-12 CCCP-/11411 (c/n 30147?) at Moscow/Vnukovo-1 takes on a load of passengers carrying their baggage with them. 
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27-seat IL-12 CCCP-/11437 landing at Sochi/Adler in 1949 with the flaps fully deployed at 50°. Curiously, the rearmost window on the starboard side is missing. 


stood for leeneynyy [samolyot] — aircraft in 
airline service, denoting the Main Directorate 
of the Civil Air Fleet (GU GVF - Glahvnoye 
oopravleniye grazhdahnskovo vozdoosh- 
novo flota) which operated scheduled pas- 
senger/cargo services. CCCP-Hxxx (the 
Cyrillic N) denoted the Main Directorate of the 
Northern Sea Route (GU SMP - Glahvnoye 
oopravieniye severnovo morskovo putee) 
which included the Polar Aviation branch, 
CCCP-Cxxxx (the Cyrillic S) stood for the 
Osoaviakhim sports organisation running 
Soviet air clubs, CCCP-Axxxx for the agricul- 
tural division, CCCP-Kxxx (derived from krahs- 
nyy krest — red cross) for ambulance aircraft 
and so on. The rendering of the registrations 
as actually applied is used throughout. 

The main effort was directed at enhancing 
flight safety in the event of an engine failure 
during take-off. In the second half of the 
1940s neither military nor commercial twin- 
engined aircraft were capable of continuing 
the take-off at any point of the take-off path in 
the event of an engine failure. During take-off 
there was a dangerous zone which started at 
V1 (the speed beyond which it was no longer 
possible to abort the take-off due to insuffi- 
cient remaining runway length) and ended 
when the aircraft attained a speed 25-30% 
higher than the stalling speed. Although an 
aircraft passed this dangerous zone in the 
course of 15 to 20 seconds, an engine failure 
at this moment could end in a crash. 

Production passenger-configured IL-12s 
featured several cabin configurations. The 


baseline day travel variant was configured for 
27 passengers, featuring nine rows of seats 
three-abreast (2+1), and 500 kg (1,100 Ib) of 
luggage, but there were other versions as 
described below. After a fatal accident whose 
cause was never determined, the IL-12's AUW 
was temporarily limited to 16,100 kg (35,500 
Ib) to enhance the safety of take-off and cruise 
flight with one engine inoperative. The wish to 
retain the same range as before dictated the 
need to limit the payload; from then on 
Aeroflot's IL-12s were operated only in an 18- 
seat layout; a special government directive to 
this effect was issued on 19th October 1949, 
and check-out tests of an aircraft thus modi- 
fied were held on 8th-11th March 1950. The 
additional space which became available in 
the forward part of the cabin was used for 
baggage/cargo stowage. Subsequent opera- 
tions showed that the imposition of this limita- 
tion was a mistake; the limitation was lifted, 
and from early 1954 onwards the basic inte- 
rior layout of the IL-12 featured 21 seats. Such 
aircraft (for instance, CCCP-/13925) had a 
reduced number of windows — 1+2+exit+4 
to port and 2+2+exit+4+door to starboard; 
the missing window to port was replaced by a 
baggage hatch, while the one to starboard 
was simply faired over. 

GosNII GVF conducted additional tests of 
a production example of the IL-12 with a view 
to evolving the piloting techniques for a situa- 
tion when an engine failure occurred at take- 
off. The flights were performed from a natural 
hardened clay flat area near Ashkhabad, the 


dimensions of which made it possible to con- 
duct such flights with a minimum of risk. A 
crew captained by GosNII GVF Vice-Director 
llya Pavlovich Mazurook, a well-known Polar 
Aviation pilot, successfully performed the 
tests, which abounded in critical situations. 
The tests made it possible to work out rec- 
ommendations for techniques designed to 
ensure safety when performing a single- 
engine take-off. However, they did not solve 
this problem completely: experience had 
shown that immediately after the lift-off, when 
the aircraft still has a relatively low speed of 
175-180 km/h (109-112 mph), an engine fail- 
ure caused the greatest difficulties in piloting, 
impairing controllability greatly: the rudder 
pedal forces reached 80-85 kg (176-187 Ib). 
To reduce these forces, one production IL-12 
was fitted with a new rudder featuring a spring 
tab. This made it possible to cut the rudder 
pedal forces after an engine failure on take-off 
by more than 50%. At the same time a dorsal 
fin was added, which helped increase direc- 
tional stability in cruising flight and make 
piloting in a turbulent atmosphere more 
comfortable (See IL-12B). The new arrange- 
ment was tested on an IL-12 with the con- 
struction number 30179 (that is, MMZ No.30, 


' the 179th IL-12 built) from 30th March 1948 


onwards. 

The use of a rudder fitted with a spring tab 
made it possible to advise the pilots to per- 
form a take-off always with the engines at the 
take-off power setting (or boosted setting, in 
the parlance of those days). Prior to that, on 
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The cabin layout of the IL-12-6 VIP aircraft. 
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the IL-12 featuring a rudder with a normal trim 
tab, pilots usually performed take-offs, using 
the nominal engine power setting. Although 
the take-off power setting provided an extra 
640 hp, it was not used in practice because of 
the big pedal forces in the event of an engine 
failure. 

The available engine power on take-off 
was also increased by altering the system 
controlling the carburettor air intake shutters. 
In those years most aircraft were operated 
from unpaved airfields. Hence the carburettor 
air intakes mounted on the upper covers of 
the engine cowlings were fitted with dust fil- 
ters. A shutter in the air duct sent the air 
stream into the engine either through the filter 
or past it. When the landing gear was down, 
the air was routed only through the dust filter. 
On take-off the shutter turned simultaneously 
with landing gear retraction, permitting unim- 
peded passage of the air stream and closing 
the passage through the filter. 

However, this arrangement proved to be 
of little use on the IL-12. Take-off from paved 
runways was performed with the air passing 
through the filter, entailing a loss of power at 
the most critical stage of the flight. Con- 
versely, in Central Asia, where the wind some- 
times raises dust clouds to altitudes of more 
than 2,000 m, the air entered the engine in 
cruise flight past the filter, thus causing exces- 
sive wear of the engine parts. When control of 
the carburettor air intake shutters was trans- 
ferred to the flightdeck and made indepen- 
dent of the landing gear position, the available 
engine power during take-off from paved run- 
ways was increased by nearly 596. 

Some other new design features con- 
tributed to improving the IL-12's field perfor- 
mance. Flight tests revealed that the extended 
undercarriage and flaps more than doubled 
the aircraft's drag as compared to the ‘clean’ 
(cruise) configuration. A good deal of this 
increase proved to be caused by the wheels, 
struts and open wheel wells. 

The first production IL-12s were fitted with 
a hydraulic landing gear actuation system 
which retracted the undercarriage in 40-50 
seconds. With one engine inoperative the 
retraction time increased to 60-70 seconds. 
The use of a new, more powerful hydraulic 
system made with four pumps instead of two 
it possible to reduce the retraction time dra- 
matically to around 10 or 11 seconds. 

Naturally, much attention was given to 
perfecting the engines and propellers and 
increasing their reliability during take-off. 
When the IL-12 began scheduled services, 
the ASh-82FN engine had a service life of 
100-150 hours. This was sufficient for combat 
aircraft, which naturally were not expected 
to last very long, but far from satisfactory 
for commercial use. The OKB-478 engine 
design bureau led by Arkadiy D. Shvetsov 


succeeded in raising the service life of the 
engines to 300 hours. 

Early production IL-12s were fitted with 
AV-9Ye-91 variable-pitch propellers which 
used the so-called reverse layout. In this 
arrangement the blades were set at a coarse 
pitch by oil pressure and at a fine pitch by the 
centrifugal force. While mechanically simple, 
in the event of a feathering system failure such 
propellers spontaneously switched to fine 
pitch, which led to their overspeeding — with 
potentially disastrous results. The propeller’s 
thrust fell drastically, which could cause loss 
of control, and a danger arose of the propeller 
and the engine disintegrating. For this reason 
the AV-9Ye was-replaced in operation by the 
new AV-9V propeller featuring the so-called 
direct layout in which the blade of a rotating 
propeller is set at a fine pitch by oil pressure 
and at a coarse pitch by the centrifugal force 
with the help of special counterbalances. The 
new propellers made it possible to retain the 
propeller thrust even if the feathering system 
failed, thus enhancing flight safety. 

In the course of operation of the hot-air 
de-icer in which the wing leading edge was 
heated directly by exhaust gases, there were 
cases when the wing skin and the steel duct 
distributing the gas/air mixture in the span- 
wise direction suffered corrosion damage. 
This allowed the exhaust gases to come into 
contact with the primary structural members, 
which then also began to corrode. Thus, a 
direct threat to flight safety arose. 


As a matter of urgency, a new hot-air de- 
icer system for the IL-12 was developed; it 
made use only of ambient air heated by the 
exhaust gases in special heat exchangers. A 
major drawback of the system was the large 
size of the heat exchangers, which protruded 
into the slipstream, creating additional drag. 
On the credit side, the new hot-air de-icer 
was reliable and did not endanger airframe 
integrity. Concurrently a new hot-air de-icing 
system for the stabiliser leading edges featur- 
ing a self-contained heater was installed. 
Tests of this de-icing system, as well as of 
fluid de-icers for the windscreen and pro- 
pellers, began on 19th February 1948, using 
IL-12 c/n 30191; from then on this de-icing 
system was installed in production IL-12s. 

In this way, from batch to batch, improve- 
ments prompted by operational experience 
were introduced into the aircraft's design; the 
cumulative effect of these improvements was 
a qualitatively new level of flight safety. This 
was a factor contributing to the IL-12’s long 
service career. In some units of the Civil Air 
Fleet and the Air Force these aircraft served 
on until the late 1960s. 


IL-12-32 Airliner 

This was an aircraft for short-haul day routes. 
The passenger cabin was configured for 32 
passengers (eight rows four-abreast, 2+2) 
and 600 kg (1,320 Ib) of luggage. The rear 
end of the cabin featured a coat closet (to 
port), a galley (to starboard) and a toilet; all 


baggage was located in a compartment fur- 
ther aft. 


IL-12-16 Airliner 

This was a 16-seat version for overnight trips, 
rather like the DC-3's DST (Douglas Sleeper 
Transport) variant. The passengers sat facing 
each other in groups of four separated by 
bulkheads to give privacy; each facing pair of 
seats could be transformed into a sleeping 
berth, with another sleeping berth folding 
down from the ceiling above it instead of the 
usual luggage racks. Unlike the DST, its 
Soviet equivalent had no extra windows in the 
roof and was thus outwardly indistinguishable 
from the day versions. The cabin also fea- 
tured two toilets to starboard at the opposite 
ends, a galley opposite the forward toilet, a 
coat closet opposite the entry door and a rear 
baggage compartment for 500 kg (1,100 Ib) 
of baggage. 


IL-12-11 VIP Aircraft 

The IL-12 had several VIP versions, one of 
which was designated IL-12-11 to reflect the 
number of seats. No more than ten aircraft 
were manufactured in this configuration. They 
had a greater fuel capacity and, accordingly, 
increased range which amounted to 4,000 km 
(2,486 miles). 


IL-12-6 VIP Aircraft 
A total of four machines were manufactured in 
this special-purpose variant. The IL-12-6 was 


IL-12B CCCP-/11822 at Moscow-Vnukovo airport. 
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Above: CCCP-511704, an IL-12B, shows off its characteristic dorsal fin. 


Aeroflot IL-12s usually wore a minimalistic livery. IL-12B CCCP-J11816 is an exception, showing huge Aeroflot titles and a Soviet flag on the tail. 
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An IL-12 wearing the badge and titles of the Polar Aviation Directorate. 


readily identifiable by the additional entry 
door in front of the starboard engine. This 
reduced the number of windows on the star- 
board side from the usual ten to nine 
(1+door+3+exit+4+door). 

The passenger cabin was divided into 
several compartments; the forward compart- 
ment accommodated the forward toilet (to 
port) and two seats for the bodyguards or ser- 
vice personnel who entered the aircraft via the 
forward door. Aft of it was a sleeping com- 
partment of four seats in a club-four arrange- 
ment, with tables in between; these could be 
transformed into two sleeping berths. Placed 
in the middle of the cabin was a lounge or 
conference room outfitted with a curved 
leather sofa to starboard, an armchair for the 
main VIP (facing the sofa) to port and a table 
in between. Further aft was the compartment 
for the VIP with an upholstered sofa/bunk to 
starboard, a table for meals and an armchair. 
Adjoining it was a galley located to port oppo- 
site the normal (rear) entry door, followed by 
the rear toilet and a seat for the stewardess. 
One such aircraft was placed at the personal 
disposal of the infamous Lavrentiy P. Beria, 
Stalin's influential Minister of the Interior. 


IL-12B Airliner 

An improved version for scheduled passen- 
ger services was designated IL-12B. Produc- 
tion began in 1948. In addition to a dorsal fin 
and a rudder with a spring tab it had a new 
hot-air de-icing system in which only ambient 
air heated by the exhaust gases in special 
heat exchangers was used. This aircraft 
became the main export version. The IL-12B’s 
window arrangement was 1+2+exit+4 to 
port and 1+3+exit+4+door to starboard. 


IL-12B (Polar Aviation Version) 

The IL-12B was also used by the Soviet Polar 
Aviation in an extended-range configuration 
with extra fuel tanks. Initial production IL-12s 


sans suffixe were also used in this branch. 
An example registered CCCP-H440 (that is, 
SSSR-N440) having no dorsal fin and exter- 
nally identical to early passenger variants 
with ten windows on each side was used for 
Antarctic research. (Curiously, there is also 
photo proof of an IL-12D bearing the same 
registration!) Presumably these were passen- 
ger aircraft converted for transport tasks by 
removing the passenger seats and installing 
some additional equipment for cold climate 
operations (such as self-contained heaters). 


IL-12B (VIP Version) 
Two IL-12Bs were converted into VIP aircraft 
for ten passengers. 


IL-12T Transport Aircraft 
Starting on 30th July 1947 the IL-12 passed 
state acceptance trials at the Soviet Air Force 
State Research Institute named after Valeriy 
P. Chkalov (GK Nil VVS — Gosoodarstvennyy 
krasnoznamyonnyy naoochno-issledovatel"- 
skiy institoot Voyenno-vozdooshnykh seel) at 
Chkalovskaya airbase about 30 km (18.5 
miles) east of Moscow. All new airliners were 
tested by this institution to evaluate possible 
military uses. However, the two IL-12s (c/ns 
30034 and 30064) were no standard airliners; 
they had been converted into the prototypes 
of a dedicated transport version designated 
IL-12T (trahnsportnyy - transport, used 
ajtributively). This was developed in accor- 
dance with a Soviet government directive 
dated 11th March 1947. 

The IL-12T differed from the baseline pas- 
senger version in having a large double door 


measuring 2.4 x 1.6 m (7 ft 10% in x 5 ft 3 in) © 


aft of the port wing. This allowed jeeps or field 
guns to be wheeled in via special detachable 
loading ramps; a support was placed under 
the rear fuselage to stop the aircraft from 
tipping over. The rear portion of the double 
door incorporated a smaller door measuring 


1.4 x 0.9 m (4 ft 7% in x 2 ft 11% in) which, 
like the entry door on the starboard side, 
opened inwards and aft. Hence the window 
arrangement on the port side changed to 
2-r exit-- 2-- exit-- 3-- door. 

The cargo hold had a metal floor replac- 
ing the wooden floor of the passenger ver- 
sion. It was provided with winches and was 
fitted with folding seats along both sides. The 
IL-12T could carry a cargo weighing up to 
3,000 kg (6,615 Ib). 

IL-12T c/n 30034 was intended primarily 
for towing Tsybin Ts-25 assault gliders, for 
which purpose the tailcone was cropped, pro- 
viding room for a towing line hook. The other 
prototype served for checking the ability to 
carry assault troops and cargo internally. This 
machine was also used for developing the 
armament; to this end it was equipped with 
bomb racks under the wing centre section as 
later fitted to the IL-12D. On the whole the air- 
craft received a positive appraisal; yet, a 
whole series of deficiencies came to light. 
These included poor directional stability at 
low speeds, the lack of an adequately 
equipped workstation for the navigator, and 
crammed accommodation for the assault 
troops. These and other critical remarks were 
duly taken into account by the OKB when 
developing subsequent versions of the IL-12, 
including dedicated assault transport ver- 
sions. 

The transport version entered series pro- 
duction in 1947, remaining in production until 
1949. It was uSed for many years by the Soviet 
Air Force, by Aeroflot (on domestic services) 
and by the Polar Aviation. 


IL-12D Transport/Troopship Aircraft 

In keeping with a further government directive 
dated 12th April 1948 a troopship version des- 
ignated IL-12D (desahntnyy [samolyot] - 
assault transport aircraft) was brought out as 
a further development of the IL-12T, making 
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Above: An air-to-air of a Soviet Air Force IL-12T, showing the double cargo door with a paradropping door built into the rear half. Note the ‘lightning bolt’ 
cheatline and the unusual two-tone red star insignia suggesting that this example was used as a staff aircraft. 


A GAZ-69 jeep sporting the Airborne Troops (VDV) badge is backed into the hold of an IL-12T, using the angled vehicle loading ramps. The starboard-side entry door 
is visible through the cargo door. Oddly, the latter lacks the inward-opening paradropping door, indicating that this is one of the two prototypes (c/n 30034 or 30064). 
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its first flight on 29th August 1947. Unlike the 
latter, it was based on the improved IL-12B. 
Apart from the dorsal fin, the IL-12D differed 
from its predecessor in having an enlarged 
entry door measuring 1.6 x 0.9 m (5 ft 3 in x 
2 ft 11% in) on the starboard side. The availabil- 
ity of two doors made it possible to paradrop 
the troops in two flows. 
Additionally, two hatches measuring 2.1 x 
0.8 m (6 ft 10% in x 2 ft 74 in) were provided in 
the floor of the centre part of the cargo hold 
fore and aft of the wing centre section. They 
were used for dropping small items of cargo 
or up to 16 bombs which were attached to 
the shackles of cassette-type racks. On the 
outside, under the wing centre section, there 
were three beam-type racks for carrying 
large external stores, including bombs or 
paradroppable anti-shipping mines; these 
design features made it possible to use the 
aircraft as an auxiliary bomber (in the unlikely 
event there weren't any proper bombers left). 
Possible bomb loads were twenty 100-kg 
(220-lb) FAB-100 high-explosive bombs 
(including four carried externally), or sixteen 
250-kg (551-0lb) FAB-250s, or eight 500-kg 
(1,102-Ib) FAB-500s, or two 1,500-kg (3,306- 
Ib) FAB-1500s, or three 1,000-kg (2,204-Ib) 
FAB-1000s. Bomb delivery and precision para- 
dropping of cargo was aided by an NKPB-7 
night collimator bomb sight (nochnoy kolli- 
mahtornyy pritsel bombar-dirovochnyy) in an 
observation blister on the port side (near the 
navigators station); there was also an 
OPB-1R optical bomb sight (opticheskiy pri- 
tsel bombardirovochnyy) for daylight use. An 
AFA-IM vertical camera (aerofotoapparaht — 
aerial camera) was installed in the rear fuse- 
lage to record the bombing/paradropping 
accuracy. 


Above: A paratrooper tumbles from the starboard door of a Soviet Air Force IL-12T, his parachute already 
opening. Note the cropped tailcone exposing a glider towing hook. 


A glazed UTK-1M ‘ball turret’ with a 7.62- 
mm (.50 calibre) Shpital'nyy/Komaritskiy 
ShKAS machine-gun (later replaced by a 
Berezin UBT machine-gun of identical cali- 
bre) with 200 rounds and a 360° field of fire 
was mounted on top of the fuselage. Most 
IL-12Ds did not have this turret, however. 
Additionally, the cabin windows incorporated 
ports allowing the troopers to use their 
firearms and turning the IL-12D into a 
makeshift ‘gunship’. Empty weight was 
11,780 kg (25,970 Ib), normal take-off weight 
17,370 kg (38,290 Ib) and maximum take-off 
weight 18,500 kg (40,780 Ib). 


State acceptance trials began in August 
1948 and were completed on 30th October 
that year. The IL-12D was manufactured in 
series in 1948-49; the first production exam- 
ple was c/n 30171. It was envisaged that the 
machine would lend itself to easy transforma- 
tion into one of four basic configurations. In 
the transport version the aircraft was intended 
for the carriage of various military cargoes 
(including light artillery pieces and cars) with 
a total weight of up to 3,700 kg (8,160 Ib); 
some sources state the maximum payload as 
4,000 kg (8,820 Ib). In the troopship version 
the aircraft could carry and drop up to 38 


An uncoded IL-12D (c/n 8302325) showing the port side observation/aiming blister and the optional UTK-1 ‘ball turret’ amidships. 
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paratroopers who were accommodated in the 
cargo hold on folding seats. In the medevac 
configuration it could accommodate 27 
stretcher cases and a medical attendant. The 
stretchers were placed in the cabin in three 
tiers. The fourth version was intended for tow- 
ing medium-sized assault gliders (the Yak-14 


and Ts-25). For this purpose a special hook 


for the towing cable was fitted instead of the 
fuselage tailcone; its lock was controlled 
through a cable linkage from the flightdeck. 
Later, when assault gliders had been phased 
out, the hook was removed from all IL-12Ds 
and the normal tailcone was reinstated. 


IL-12D with a Ski Undercarriage 

A few IL-12Ds transferred to Polar Aviation 
were fitted with retractable skis. The ski 
installed on the nose gear unit was fitted with- 
out removing the wheel and featured a sta- 
biliser aligning it with the fuselage during 
retraction. In 1959 an example registered 
CCCP-H561 was equipped with skis by the 
specialists of the air transport detachment of 
a Soviet Antarctic expedition; it catered for the 
needs of a group of researchers who under- 
took a trip on tractor-towed sledges from Ice 
Station Komsomol'skaya into the heart of the 
Antarctic continent. Another ski-equipped 
IL-12D registered CCCP-01807 was used for 
delivering supplies to Soviet Antarctic sta- 
tions in 1964. 


IL-12 with ASh-82T Engines 

A few IL-12s operated in China were refitted 
locally with 1,900-hp ASh-82T engines (the 
version powering the IL-14) in an attempt to 
prolong their service career. No details are 
known. 


IL-12T ECM Version 

One IL-12T belonging to the Chinese Peo- 
ple's Liberation Army Air Force and serialled 
35340 Red was converted into an electronic 


This model of the IL-12D displayed at the Soviet Air Force Museum in Monino shows the three bomb racks 


that could be fitted under the fuselage. 


countermeasures (ECM) aircraft with a dielec- 
tric radome in place of the usual solid nose. 


Test and Research Versions 

At least three IL-12 (identities unknown) were 
used for research and test purposes. One of 
them was a weather research aircraft, featuring 
sensors and particle traps protruding from the 
cabin windows. Another example (an Air Force 
IL-12T, c/n 8302325) was used for developing 
advanced anti-icing systems. A third aircraft 
was fitted out for aeromagnetic survey with a 
towed magnetic anomaly detector (MAD) ‘bird’ 
and used in geological prospecting. 


IL-12 - Aerial Photography Version 
Several IL-12 aircraft were modified for aerial 
photography duties, featuring a ventral cam- 
era port. 


IL-12 - Upgraded Version 

In 1956 about fifty IL-12s had their interiors 
upgraded to IL-14 standard. This may 
account for the allegations found in some 


sources that some IL-12s were actually con- 
verted to IL-14s — an allegation obviously aris- 
ing from a misunderstanding. 


According to available sources, production of 
all versions of the IL-12 totalled 663 — a fairly 
typical figure for a Soviet airliner; this included 
five aircraft manufactured in 1946, 183 aircraft 
in 1947, 258 in 1948 and 217 in 1949. The 
original five-digit construction number system 
(for instance, CCCP-/11411, c/n believed to be 
30147) was replaced by a new seven-digit 
system after at least 218 aircraft had been 
built; for example, Soviet Air Force IL-12T '53 
Blue' was c/n 8302416 - that is, year of man- 
ufacture 1948, MMZ No.30, Batch 24, 16th air- 
craft in the batch. An eighth digit - a 1 ora 3 
(probably a product code for the IL-12B and 
IL-12T respectively) — was added not later 
than Batch 29; for instance, IL-12B OK-CBA of 
CSA Czechoslovak Airlines was c/n 
83012904 and IL-12D CCCP-27201 was c/n 
93033919. The c/n was stencilled on the fin 
and on the wing leading edge at the roots. 


A squadron of turret-less IL-12Ds on a snowbound airfield. The aircraft carry huge blue tactical codes. 
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Above: IL-12T c/n 8302325 was fitted out for icing research with sensors on the forward fuselage sides and flightdeck roof. Note the ‘winged star’ emblem on the 
nosecone and the lightning bolt cheatline. 


An Aeroflot IL-12B parked at Kiev-Zhulyany airport on 7th November 1954. 
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Above: Polar researchers offload supplies from IL-12D CCCP-01807 into a Khar'kov-built GT-TS gun tractor at Ice Station Vostok, in Antarctica, in 1964. Note the 
rear ventral paradropping hatch aft of the wings, the double set of radio altimeter aerials and the design of the skis with linkages or stabilising surfaces. 


Chinese People's Liberation Army Air Force IL-12T ‘35340 red’ was a unique ECM conversion with a dielectric radome in lieu of a ‘solid’ nose. 
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As noted earlier, by early 1947 five initial-pro- 
duction IL-12s had been delivered for evalua- 
tion to Aeroflot's Moscow Transport Aviation 
Directorate/Vnukovo Independent Air Detach- 
ment based at Vnukovo airport. Thus was 
born a tradition — with a few exceptions, in 
later years the Vnukovo United Air Detach- 
ment (UAD) was the Soviet airline's first unit to 
operate new and advanced types. According 
to some sources, a total of 25 examples, 
including a few IL-12Ts, had been delivered 
for evaluation. This included flights with a 
take-off weight as high as 18,200 kg (40,120 
Ib), but the pilots found this configuration to 
be too sluggish below 175 km/h (108 mph) 
and difficult to land because of the excessive 
sink at the moment of flareout. 

Aeroflot pilots rated the first Ilyushin air- 
liner highly, praising its spacious flightdeck 
and comfortable crew workstations. The 
machine's stability during take-off and land- 
ing in normal conditions and in a crosswind, 
the good speed range, the high power/weight 
ratio and good rate of climb, which enabled 
the aircraft to quickly break through clouds 
and through the icing hazard zone, also 
earned praise. The reliable engine operation 
in the icing hazard zone was also noted, as 
were the stability in instrument flight, the air- 
craft's pleasant handling and docility even at 
speeds close to the landing speed. Pilots 
emphasised that the IL-12 was easy to fly and 
conversion of the flying personnel from the 
Li-2 to the IL-12 would present no difficulties. 
The pilots were also quick in mastering the 
technique of piloting the aircraft with one 
engine out. 

During the evaluation period the IL-12 was 
flown experimentally at an all-up weight of 
18,200 kg (40,130 Ib). The pilots noted that in 
this case the piloting was more complicated 
only from the moment of lift-off to the moment 
of acceleration to 175 km/h (109 mph), when 
the aircraft showed some instability, and dur- 
ing landing (because of a considerable sink at 
the moment of flareout). Proceeding from 
experience gained in flying the IL-12 under 
diverse conditions, the normal AUW in regu- 

— lar service was established at 17,250 kg 

l (38,030 Ib) at the recommendation of GosNII 

— GVF. The evaluation period was completed 
on 20th May 1947, the five aircraft logging a 
total of 1,800 hours in 1,500 flights. 


Chapter 2 


IL-12 in Service 


An 18-seat IL-12 sans suffixe (apparently CCCP-J11380) in front of a very 1950s style terminal building at 
L'vov airport. This machine carries the most common livery with two blue pinstripes and a blue fin cap. 


A while earlier, on 1st May 1947, the IL-12 
had its public debut when pilots from the 
Vnukovo detachment made a formation pass 
over Moscow's Red Square during the tradi- 
tional May Day parade. An even more spec- 
tacular presentation took place at that year's 
traditional Aviation Day air event at Moscow- 
Tushino airfield, when the sole example of the 
first-generation piston-engined IL-18 airliner 
(CCCP-711789) headed a formation of IL-12s. 

On 1st June 1947 the IL-12 was intro- 
duced on Aeroflot's passenger services; how- 
ever, this was more of a ‘can-do’ 
demonstration. Scheduled services began in 
earnest on 22nd August, and gradually the 
new airliner supplanted the Li-2P on Aeroflot's 
routes. By the end of the year these machines 
were operated by many territorial directorates 
of the Civil Air Fleet, including the Ukrainian 
CAD/Kharkov UAD at Osnova airport and 
the Uzbek CAD/Tashkent UAD at Tashkent- 
Yoozhnyy airport. During this time they logged 
a total of nearly 4 million km (2,486,000 miles) 
and made more than 5,000 landings, carrying 
more than 120,000 passengers. These oper- 
ations were economically very efficient. For 


example, the cost per tonne-kilometre proved : 


to be less than half of the figure obtained on 
the Li-2. 

However, the IL-12 had only been in air- 
line service with the Vnukovo UAD for a cou- 
ple of months when a major incident occurred. 
As GU GVF head (that is, effectively Minister 


of Civil Aviation) Gheorgiy F. Baidukov put it 
at a meeting with GosNII GVF Director |. F. 
Petrov and ll'ya P. Mazurook, 'your IL-12 
has burst all the reins like a wild horse and 
come close to causing disaster’. It revealed 
a deficiency which became the aircraft's 
veritable Achilles' heel. Many airport workers 
kept this day in their memory for a long time — 
their children could have died on that day! 
The local administration decided to send 43 
schoolchildren to a summer health camp 
near Adler, a popular resort on the Black Sea, 
in a new aircraft which had logged just a 
few dozen hours. The crew was captained 
by Vladimir Chernyakov, one of the most 
experienced pilots. He entered the aircraft 
and cheerfully greeted his young passengers. 
What happened next resembled a nightmare. 
During the take-off run, as the aircraft accel- 
erated to 110 km/h (68 mph) and was 
approaching rotation speed, the port engine 
cut. Chernyakov found it too risky to continue 
the take-off; he ordered the other engine 
shut down dnd performed an emergency 
braking. No tragic consequences ensued: the 
tricycle undercarriage prevented the IL-12 
from nosing over, and the long runway of the 
capital city's airport permitted the aircraft to 
avoid an overrun with possible injuries or 
damage as a result. The crew was com- 
mended. 

This incident prompted additional tests 
intended to develop the piloting techniques 
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IL-12B CCCP-/13901 (c/n 30204?)'fires up’ before a flight. In the 1950s many of the Soviet Union's provincial airports still had grass runways and parking areas. 


for situations when the aircraft suffered an 
engine failure during take-off. A team from 
GosNII GVF headed by Il'ya P. Mazurook took 
the matter in hand. After several locations had 
been considered, a large takyr (a natural flat 
area covered with hard sun-baked clay) with 
no obstacles around was selected in the vicin- 
ity of Ashkhabad, the capital of the Turkmen 
SSR; the size of this flat area permitted to per- 
form the tests with a minimum of risk. An ad 
hoc airfield with all necessary services was 
set up there. Preparation of the test pro- 
gramme was undertaken by Moisey V. 
Rosenblatt, the Institute's leading specialist in 
test methods who had worked for GosNII GVF 
since 1939; it was he who had evolved the 
piloting technique to be tested. 

During the first test flight the crew con- 
sisted of only three persons: Mazurook, 
Rosenblatt and ll'chenko, the flight engineer. 
They decided to act in accordance with the 
IL-12's flight manual. As planned, during the 
take-off, just as the pilot hauled back on the 
control column for rotation, the flight engineer 
would shut down the port engine; he would 
then start the feathering procedure with a five- 
second delay (according to the researchers' 
calculations, this was the time needed by a 
typical crew to assess the situation and take 
action in the case of a sudden emergency). 
The pilot would apply full power, bank the 
machine in the direction of the live engine to 
counter the yaw and try to maintain a straight 
course, landing gear and flap retraction tak- 
ing place at his command. When the aircraft 
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had climbed to 100 m (330 ft), the port engine 
would be restarted. 

During these five seconds, however, the 
situation became nearly catastrophic. Imme- 
diately after the engine shutdown Mazurook 
briskly pushed the throttle of the live engine to 
the boost setting. The aircraft, which had just 
lifted off, began yawing and rolling sharply to 
port. The pilot made super-human exertions 
in order to keep the airliner on a steady 
course, but the aircraft was unwilling to con- 
tinue the take-off and even brushed the sur- 
face of the airstrip with the port mainwheels; it 
was just as well that the gear was still down. 
The crew had no choice but to restart the port 
engine. 'Your technique gets an F in the 
course, Moisey Veniaminovich', Mazurook 
said after the landing. 

In the end the experimenters succeeded 
in evolving the correct method. It boiled down 
to pushing the throttle of the live engine to the 
boost setting gently, so that the arising yaw 
would not be abrupt and the pilot would be 
able to cope with it. Subsequent flights by the 
same crew of three and by a full crew includ- 
ing co-pilot Semyon Spivakovskiy and radio 
operator Anna Drobysheva: confirmed its 
validity. Yet, the authors of this piloting tech- 
nique were still very much in doubt about its 
efficacy; after all, it required a lot of nerve to 
act 'gently' in an emergency! 

By the end of 1947 MMZ No.30 had deliv- 
ered 188 IL-12s; now that the new airliner was 
available in sufficient numbers, it could be 
introduced on Aeroflot's international ser- 


vices. The first such route to be flown in 1948 
was the Moscow-Sofia route operated by the 
joint Soviet-Bulgarian TABSO airline. The 
Soviet-registered aircraft were staffed with 
mixed Soviet-Bulgarian crews, but the captain 
was always an Aeroflot pilot. In addition to 
Sofia, the IL-12s began scheduled flights to 
Berlin, Belgrade, Budapest, Warsaw, Vienna, 
Kabul, Prague, Teheran, Stockholm, Helsinki, 
Ulaanbaator and Hami (Western China). The 
range of destinations abroad served by the 
IL-12 grew steadily; thus, on 2nd August 1954 
a flight performed by an IL-12 (captain 
V. K. Zamula) inaugurated a passenger ser- 
vice between Moscow and Paris. 

On the whole the aircraft was well liked by 
its crews. It was far superior to the Li-2 as 
regards speed, range and comfort level. But 
the IL-12 was handicapped by its engines. 
Their time between overhauls (TBO) initially 
was no more than 100 to 150 hours, but this 
service life was barely enough for four to six 
weeks of Aeroflot operations, and sometimes 
the ASh-82FN engines had to be overhauled 
earlier than the nominal TBO. In the Aeroflot 
directorates of the central regions the prob- 
lem was solved by changing the engines 
more often, but in the outlying directorates 
obtaining 'extra' replacement engines was no 
more than a pipe dream. For this reason in the 
initial period of their operation brand-new 
IL-12 sometimes stood idle while the modest 
Li-2 veterans kept on flying. In the first year of 
commercial service it turned out that the air- 
craft required an overhaul after accumulating 


only 150 hours total time, with the concurrent 
elimination of design and manufacturing 
defects, which of course was no good. 

Much effort was spent on bringing the 
ASh-82 engine up to the ‘peacetime’ stan- 
dards. Its TBO was increased first to 300 
hours and then to a still greater figure, but the 
level of real reliability was reached only in the 
ASh-82T version which made its appearance 
with the advent of the IL-14. 

In the summer of 1949 disaster struck. An 
IL-12 carrying a delegation of women from 
Norway crashed near Voronezh en route from 
Stalingrad to Moscow, killing all on board, 
after one of its engines had caught fire. 

This tragedy became a matter of much 

concern in both countries. A government 
commission was immediately sent to 
Voronezh. The ‘tin kickers’ came to the con- 
clusion that, while improper operation was 
the direct cause, the ASh-82FN engine’s 
design was also at fault. The affected engine 
had been losing oil from the beginning of the 
flight; yet instead of discontinuing the jour- 
ney, as they should have, the crew had the oil 
tank topped up at an intermediate stop and 
took off again. Eventually the engine ran out 
of oil altogether and, after a brief period of dry 
friction, a fire broke out, igniting the rear cover 
of the crankcase which was made of a mag- 
nesium alloy. This produced a powerful high- 
temperature jet of flame which sliced through 
the wing spars like an acetylene burner, caus- 
ing the wing to break away. 

The investigation results, as well as the 
1L-12's deficiencies that had been revealed in 
airline service, were reported to losif V. Stalin 
by GU GVF head Gheorgiy F. Baidukov. On 
9th October the government issued a direc- 
tive tasking Sergey V. Il'yushin with curing the 
defects of the IL-12 within the shortest time 
possible. All magnesium parts were elimi- 
nated from the engine and replaced by alu- 
minium alloy parts. In addition, the fire 
suppression system in the engine nacelles 
was redesigned. Its efficiency was tested on a 
Special full-scale engine/nacelle test rig 
where different scenarios of a fire breaking 
out were reproduced to check the reliability of 
the extinguishing techniques. 

Attempts to refine the IL-12, and the asso- 
ciated tests, continued. Flight tests had shown 
that the IL-12's rate of climb in the event of a 
continued take-off with one engine out and 
the gear down was inadequate because of 
the drag created by the open wheel wells. 
This imposed limits on the aircraft's AUW and 
restricted its ability to use the existing civil air- 
field network. Experiments showed that the 
extended landing gear and deployed flaps 
more than doubled the aircraft's drag as com- 
pared to the 'clean' condition. 

Engineer M. V. Lipatov suggested 
redesigning the wheel well door control sys- 


tem so that the doors opened only when the 
gear was in transit. Keeping the wheel wells 
closed not only reduced the drag with the 
gear down; at unpaved airfields the dust, mud 
and slush no longer entered the wheel wells 
and the equipment accommodated there 
became more reliable. 

A series of tests on a suitably modified 
IL-12 was performed by test pilot Andrey I. 
Voskanov at Ashkhabad airport, Turkmenia, 
in August 1948: These showed that level flight 
speed with the gear down and both engines 
running increased by more than 30 km/h 
(18.6 mph) and, more importantly, improved 
single-engine rate of climb by 4096. For some 
reason, however, this feature did not find its 
way to the production lines until the advent of 
the IL-14. 

On another occasion a new model of 
reversible-pitch propellers was being tested. 


As the test mission was nearing its end, the 
propellers spontaneously went into reverse 
pitch all of a sudden. Fortuitously the pilots 
(Voskanov and Mazurook) were not strapped 
into their seats and the resulting sharp decel- 
eration threw them against the control 
wheels, thus causing them to push the control 
columns forward and preventing a stall. 
Equally fortunately, the highly experienced 
flight engineer Aleksey V. Ilyin grasped the 
situation at once and throttled back the 
engines. The pilots did all they could to keep 
the machine from stalling and flicking into a 
spin, barely maintaining an airspeed of 200 
km/h (124 mph) to the hellish scream of the 
propellers which, being still in reverse mode, 
oversped during the dive. Pulling out at the 
last moment, the pilots made a belly landing 
on the outskirts of a village. Nobody was 
hurt and the aircraft suffered only superficial 


Above: Routine maintenance on an IL-12B which is about to be refuelled by a fuel bowser based on a 
ZiS-164. Note the pilot sticking his head out of the flightdeck window and the lady posing beside the lorry. 
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Passengers walk to the terminal from an IL-12B at Stalino (now Donetsk) on 9th April 1950 as a GAZ-M20 
Pobeda fastback waits to pick someone up. The Li-2 beyond is serviced by pre-war vintage ZiS-5 lorries. 
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Above: An interesting sight as a group of at least 16 IL-12s sans suffixe taxies out for take-off before a 
formation flypast - possibly for the 1947 May Day parade in Moscow. 
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Above: A heavily retouched photo of a Soviet Air Force IL-12T carrying the serial (apparently yellow) on 
the rudder. The vertical tail appears all too pointed. The engines are covered with canvas covers. 


A Soviet Air Force IL-12T coded ‘32 Red’ in a non-standard colour scheme. Judging by the colour scheme, 
this may be c/n 8302710 (see pages 20 and 23) 
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damage, but this accident was to spell death 
to the reversible-pitch propellers for the time 
being. 

As already mentioned, the version that 
originally entered service with Aeroflot had 
been a 27-seater. However, the 16,100-kg 
(35,500-Ib) all-up weight limit imposed in the 
wake of a crash led to the advent of the 18- 
seat IL-12-18 and then, when the limit had 
been relaxed, of the 21-seat version. Later 
still, when the introduction of newer types (the 
IL-14, and subsequently turbojet and turbo- 
prop airliners) relegated the IL-12 to sec- 
ondary roles and regional air services, the 
high-density 32-seat IL-12-32 was used on 
shorter routes, with an attendant improve- 
ment in its operating economics. 

On 24th April 1948 the IL-12 was demon- 
strated at the Poznan Trade Fair in Poland. 
This was the first time the IL-12 was shown 
outside the USSR. The aircraft registered 
CCCP-/4701 was demonstrated statically 
and in flight. On that occasion LOT Polish Air- 
lines signed an order for five IL-12s with seat- 
ing arrangements for 18 to 21 passengers; 
however, LOT was not destined to be the first 
foreign airline to actually receive the IL-12 
(see Chapter 7). 

After the introduction of the new five-digit 
registration system in 1958 the IL-12s were 
reregistered in the 01xxx and 73xxx blocks - 
apparently by simply replacing the ‘L’ opera- 
tor designator with an extra digit; thus, 
IL-12Bs CCCP-01374 and CCCP-73982 may 
well be ex-CCCP-/11374 and CCCP-/13982 
respectively. In some Soviet civil aviation 
enterprises the humble IL-12 was operated up 
to 1970. With the flying enterprises of various 
ministries and government agencies (the Min- 
istry of Aircraft Industry, the Ministry of Elec- 
tronics Industry and so on) it soldiered on 
even longer - at least until 1974. 


In Military Service 

Deliveries of the IL-12 to the Soviet Air Force 
started in 1948. The first service pilots took 
conversion training to the IL-12 at OKB-240 
and at the production plant (MMZ No.30), the 
test pilots Vladimir and Konstantin Kokkinaki 
acting as instructors. The younger brother, 
Konstantin, was especially active in this 
respect. After completion of the conversion 
training the military pilots began ferrying the 
brand-new IL-12Ds from the Central airfield in 
Moscow to the 3rd and the 6th Air Divisions of 
the Transport & Assault Aviation (TDA - 
Trahnsportno-desahntnaya aviahtsiya) based 
respectively in Vitebsk, Belorussia, and Krivoy 
Rog, the Ukraine. At that time the Transport & 
Assault Aviation was part of the Airborne 
Troops (VDV - Vozdooshno-desahntnyye 
voyska); in 1948 it received a substantial rein- 
forcement in the shape of several Military Air- 
lift Regiments transferred from the Air Force. 


Above: An IL-12T tows a Yak-14 assault glider. The sheer size of the latter is noteworthy. 


This situation lasted until 1955 when Military 
Transport Aviation (VTA — Voyenno-trahns- 
portnaya aviahtsiya) was formed within the 
framework of the Air Force. Somewhat later 
the new IL-12D aircraft were delivered to the 
12th Air Division based at Tula and an Air Divi- 
sion based at Kresty AB near Pskov, as well 
as to other Air Regiments and Air Divisions 
based all over the Soviet Union. 

The statutory strength of each regiment 
comprised 32 machines: ten aircraft in each 
of the three squadrons and two in the com- 
mand flight. The conversion from the Li-2 to 
the IL-12 posed no problems for the vast 
majority of the crews, although the new air- 
craft was more complicated than its prede- 
cessor. Combat training was conducted with 
great intensity. The airmen continued to per- 
fect the tactical methods practised on the 


Li-2T, including close-formation flying which 
was considered to be among the most impor- 
tant elements required for successful 
paradropping of troops en masse. Equally 
great importance was attached to the scram- 
ble procedure and to the assembly of aircraft 
formations in the air. The aircraft took off at 
minimum intervals, which made it possible to 
assemble the regiment ‘on the circuit’ in the 
airfield area within 30 minutes. The introduc- 
tion of the IL-12 into Air Force service coin- 
cided with the introduction of the OSP-48 
instrument landing system (oboroodovaniye 
slepoy posahdki — blind landing equipment). 
Therefore, as soon as the aircraft and the air- 
fields were equipped with appropriate 
devices, the regiments started actively prac- 
tising flights at night and in adverse weather 
conditions. 


Adhering to the tradition of the first post- 
war years, the 363rd Air Regiment from Krivoy 
Rog continued to take part in the annual Avi- 
ation Day air displays at Moscow-Tushino 
between 1948 and 1954, now flying IL-12s. 
Thus, the 1948 display included an IL-12D 
towing a Yak-14 assault glider, both of which 
disgorged a load of paratroopers. (Releasing 
the glider and staging a landing assault would 
have been more spectacular, but getting the 
glider out of the small airfield afterwards 
would have been a problem.) An 'aerial train' 
of two IL-12Ds towing the IL-32 glider was 
also to participate in the show but was can- 
celled (of which more below). 

However, whereas the IL-12 produced a 
good impression during the air displays, it fell 
short of fulfilling completely the increased 
needs of the Armed Forces. As a rule, no 


An IL-12T taxies past a huge crowd of troops. Note the absence of the No.2 window, which is replaced by an air scoop, and the small arms ports in the cabin 
windows. 
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more than 20 paratroopers were taken on 
board. The aircraft was also used for trans- 
porting various supplies and light artillery 
pieces; the latter were delivered to their desti- 
nations exclusively by disembarking from the 
aircraft after landing, the side cargo door ren- 
dering paradropping impossible. An IL-12 


carrying a cargo of this kind could penetrate . 


to a distance of 600-700 km (373-435 miles) 
into the rear of the potential adversary and 
return to base. But one may well imagine the 
huge number of aircraft needed to land just 
one division of Airborne Troops in Western 
Europe! Moreover, the military wanted to 
transport by air not only troops and artillery 
but light armoured vehicles as well, while the 
most that the IL-12 could handle was the 
diminutive SAU-57 self-propelled gun. 

In addition, in military service the unreli- 
able engines likewise marred the reputation 
of an aircraft that was generally deemed fairly 
good. In the TDA this deficiency was not felt 
quite so acutely as in Aeroflot (the military 
IL-12s logged far fewer hours than their civil 
counterparts); yet, incidents and even 
crashes caused by engine failures did occur 
in the Army. For example, in the early 1950s a 
crew from the Tula-based regiment captained 
by Major G. Miroyevskiy was killed in a crash 
after an engine failure on take-off; the same 
happened with the crew captained by Major 
V. Bordyugov from the 25th Air Regiment 
based in Kirovograd, the Ukraine. 

As recounted earlier, originally the IL-12T 
and IL-12D were used for glider towing. In 
fact, the IL-12 unit based at Kresty AB was 
used to conduct the service tests of the 
Yak-14 assault glider. Thirteen such gliders 
were used in the tests. The report stated that 
the results were generally satisfactory but the 
capabilities of the glider were hampered by 
the capabilities of the IL-12 tug. The deficien- 
cies of the glider trains pointed out by the 
report included the following: 

* '...flights in squadron formation are pos- 
sible only in visual meteorological conditions 
in the daytime and in low turbulence; night 
flights are possible in the same conditions as 
single glider trains or in flights, with formation 
lights on the tugs and gliders switched on; 

* the narrow speed envelope and the lim- 
ited scope for manoeuvring when flying as a 
squadron in wedge formation dictate the need 
to fly in groups of flights in line astern forma- 
tion, with large turn radii. Hence large groups 
of aircraft are drawn out; 

* even in squadron formation the service 
ceiling is limited to 2,500 m [8,200 ft], which 
means large groups cannot fly higher than 
2,000 m [6,560 ft]; 

* the long take-off run and balanced field 
length require airfields with runways at least 
1,800 m [5,900 ft] long with no obstacles in the 
approach path, which hampers the capabili- 
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ties of the glider trains even more, given their 
limited range; 

* glider towing, especially in formation fly- 
ing, requires the engines to run at high rpm all 
the while, increasing wear and tear.’ 

The report further stated that the use of 
rocket-assisted take-off (RATO) boosters was 
a possible way of alleviating the problem. 
However, it is not known if such boosters 
were ever tested on the IL-12. 

The IL-12D's air force career included a 
curious page associated with its glider towing 
capability. Towing the medium-sized Yak-14 
or Ts-25 presented no problem - a single 
IL-12 could easily cope with these machines. 
However, the Il'yushin OKB had developed its 
own assault glider, the super-heavy IL-32 with 
an all-up weight of 9,600 kg (21,160 Ib). A sin- 
gle IL-12 could not take it into the air, so a 
technique was developed envisaging the use 
of two IL-12s, with the towing lines in V fash- 
ion. On reflection, this was nothing new; as 
early as 1941 the Luftwaffe had used the so- 
called Troika-Schlepp (triple-tow; troika is a 
Russian word borrowed by the Germans and 
meaning 'a team of three horses harnessed 
side-by-side to pull a carriage or a sleigh’) — 
the huge Messerschmitt Me 321 Gigant glider 
was hauled into the air by a trio of Messer- 
schmitt Bf 110 fighters. 

The programme was officially named 
Veyer (Fan), alluding to the fan-like spread of 
the towing lines. However, the witty airmen 
soon bestowed upon it the murderous nick- 
name Lebed’, rahk i shchooka — ‘The Swan, 
the Crayfish and the Pike’, an allusion to Ivan 
A. Krylov's 19th century fable about how lack 
of co-ordination and concord can ruin any 
effort. (In the fable a cart laden with a fairly 
light load could not move because the Swan, 
the Crayfish and the Pike who had ventured to 
pull it were all pulling in different directions.) 
The nickname turned out to be an apt one — 
after a few experiments the arrangement was 
found to be too dangerous, requiring expert 
airmanship from the pilots of the glider tugs, 
and the idea was dropped. As a last-ditch 
attempt to save the IL-32, OKB-240 proposed 
a powered glider version designated IL-34, 
but this never materialised. 

Fairly soon the Soviet aircraft industry was 
in a position to offer more advanced military 
transports (the twin-turboprop Antonov An-8 
and the four-turboprop An-12), and the ser- 
vice career of the IL-12D and IL-12T in the TDA 
and its successor, the VTA, was fairly brief. In 
1956, when the need arose to transport 
troops to Hungary to quell the anti-Commu- 
nist uprising, only a very small number of 
IL-12 transports still remained on strength, 
forcing the Soviet Air Force to use Tu-4T 
makeshift transports for deploying troops 
to Budapest. According to available informa- 
tion, these IL-12s were operated only by a 


single regiment of the Tula-based Military Air- 
lift Division. 

On 29th May 1953 an IL-12 operated by 
GK NII VVS collided with a Mil Mi-4 transport 
helicopter on take-off due to grave negli- 
gence on the part of the air traffic control ser- 
vice. Seven people on board the two aircraft 
were killed in the crash. 

The military service history of the IL-12 
includes one more sombre page. An 
unarmed aircraft with 21 passengers on 
board became a victim of wanton aerial 
piracy. On the last day of the Korean War, 
27th June 1953, an IL-12 performing a flight 
300 km (186 miles) north of the border 
between North Korea and China was attacked 
and shot down by a USAF North American 
F-86G Sabre jet fighter flown by Ralph Parr 
which had intruded into Chinese airspace. Its 
pilot could presumably see that he was 
attacking a defenceless passenger aircraft. 


Polar Research Duties 

In addition to Aeroflot's regular subdivisions 
flying scheduled services, the IL-12 was 
actively used by the Polar Aviation Directorate 
whose primary function was to support Soviet 
geophysical and weather research stations in 
the Arctic and Antarctic regions. Most of the 
examples used by the Polar Aviation were ex- 
military IL-12Ts and IL-12Ds; the latter ver- 
sion's ventral hatches enabled it to make 
low-level air-drops of items such as fuel 
drums, delivering supplies to places where 
landing was impossible. 

Here are just a few of the most vivid 
episodes from this part of the aircraft's biog- 
raphy. 

On 6th May 1948 a Soviet Air Force IL-12T 
captained by Major |. G. Sevast'yanov over- 
flew the North Pole. Later, in December 1949, 
Sevast'yanov was awarded the Hero of the 
Soviet Union title for this achievement and the 
contribution to the exploration of the Polar 
regions. 

A unique operation took place in March- 
April 1950 when two IL-12Ds towed two Ts-25 
cargo gliders from Chkalovskaya AB (Moscow 
Region) to the North Pole. This was the first 
time that a landing operation of this kind was 
effected on the top of the world, and the oper- 
ation deserves a detailed account. 

The idea of using cargo gliders as a 
means of delivering personnel and supplies 
to drifting research stations on the Arctic ice 
first occurred to aircraft designer Pavel |. 
Grokhovskiy and Polar researcher Professor 
Otto Yu. Schmidt, the founder of the first 
Soviet Arctic research station, SP-1 (Severnyy 
Polyus — North Pole) back in 1934. They 
envisaged the use of purpose-built gliders 
whose fuselages would be fitted out to serve 
as living quarters, laboratories, storage facili- 
ties and so on. The outbreak of the Second 


Above: ‘Aeroplanes are OK but reindeer are better’, as an old Soviet popular song went! Distorted by a wide-angle lens, IL-12 sans suffixe CCCP-H440 No.1 (c/n 
unknown) is seen during a stopover at a gravel airstrip in the Russian High North as the pilot chats with the local boys who are reindeer herdsmen. 


World War forced these plans to be put on 
hold, but in 1950, when preparations to estab- 
lish the SP-2 drifting research station were in 
hand, the idea was revived. 

The choice fell on the IL-12D transport 
and the Tsybin Ts-25 assault glider. The latter 
had a nominal payload of 3,000 kg (6,610 Ib) 
but could shoulder more if necessary; also, it 
had dual controls, allowing two pilots to take 
turns flying the machine and reducing crew 
fatigue. Curiously, the organisers required 
expressly that the pilots picked to fly the 
machines were unmarried, making sure no 
bereaved families would be left behind in the 
event of a crash... fingers crossed. 

Flying instructor Anton Girko (the expedi- 
tions head) and inspector pilot Klavdiy 
Yegorov, holder of a master's title in sailplane 
sports, arrived at Tula airfield, seat of the 
374th Military Airlift Regiment, from where the 
flight towards the Pole was to begin. They 
started coaching the crews selected for the 


Above: Soviet Air Force IL-12Ds were sometimes use in support of Polar research missions, as illustrated 
by this example offloading a GAZ-69A jeep. 


Another Polar Aviation IL-12 sans suffixe wearing the usual Aeroflot livery (unlike CCCP-H440 No.1 which was natural metal overall). Note the Polar Aviation 
badge on the nose depicting a rampant polar bear on an ice floe. 
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Above: Pre-heating the engines of a Polar Aviation IL-12T or IL-12D by means of a sled-mounted APL-1 
petrol heater with fabric hoses. Note the different ‘rampant bear’ nose logo. 


mission and were later joined by two more 
instructors, A. Starostin and M. Polookhin. 
The first training missions were flown in clear 
weather; then, when the IL-12s and the glid- 
ers had been equipped with the Strizh (Swift, 
the bird) navigation aid, the instrument mete- 
orological conditions (IMC) flying training 
began. 

The Strizh kit comprised a transmitter with 
aerials mounted on the IL-12's fin whose sig- 
nals were picked up by a receiver installed on 
the glider. The signal was displayed as a blip 
on a saucer-sized round screen with 
crosshairs, showing the glider's position with 
respect to the tug; the glider pilot's objective 
was to maintain the correct position by keep- 
ing the blip in the crosshairs. This sounded 


simple — in theory. In practice, however, the 
darn blip flew all over the screen like a bird 
(hence the name of the system), and the 
glider pilot could never be sure of his position — 
the system turned out to be rather tempera- 
mental at first. 

On his first try Yegorov was unable to 
keep the blip in the crosshairs after entering 
cumulus clouds and, having no idea of the 
glider's position relative to the IL-12, he had 
no choice but to break contact with the tug (as 
he put it afterwards, 'the swift flew away"). At 
the debriefing he stated bluntly that the first 
thing to do was to master the Strizh properly. 
The training technique he proposed was this: 
one half of the glider’s cockpit would be 
closed by a blind flying hood, allowing the 


IL-12D CCCP-H561 after repairs and installation of skis. 
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pilot to use the Strizh system, while the co- 
pilot sitting in the other half would monitor the 
glider's position visually, checking his actions 
ANATOMO TIM fi ve ener y Vols WU, 
the Strizh was 'tamed' and turned into a good 
navigation aid. 

The training also included low-altitude 
flight and landing in the event of an enforced 
release of the towing line. Therefore the navi- 
gators made endless rolls of maps and 
learned the route by heart. 

On 11th March 1950 the expedition set 
out. One of the IL-12Ds was flown by captain 
Aleksandr Kharitoshkin, co-pilot |. Loonyov, 
navigator R. Tkachenkov, flight engineers 
A. Kuznetsov and L. Astaf'yev, radio operator 
L. Koorbatov and engine mechanic D. Bol- 
dyrev; the glider it was towing was crewed by 
captain Aleksey Frolov, co-pilot P. Vorob'yov 
and mechanic A. Shcherin. The other IL-12 
was piloted by Vasiliy Rodin and Anton Girko, 
with A. Kazantsev as navigator, V. Losev and 
|. Kalistratov as flight engineers, |. Abel’ as 
radio operator and A. Krasotkin as engine 
mechanic. The glider it was towing was 
crewed by captain V. Shmelyov, co-pilot 
V. Shushooykin and mechanic V. Sinyayev. 

The first problems began during the sec- 
ond leg of the journey (Kazan' — Sverdlovsk) 
when the glider trains encountered low cloud 
and heavy turbulence over the Urals Moun- 
tains. The Strizh was switched on and the air- 
craft pressed on through the clouds when all 
of a sudden the screen in Shmelyov's glider 
went blank. 'The screen shows nothing, | can- 
not see you!' Shmelyov radioed as calmly as 
he could. Rodin immediately started a 
descent in order to break out of the clouds; 
the flight manual forbade this, but otherwise 
the glider's crew would be forced to release 
the line. They were lucky; breaking out of the 
clouds, the aircraft and the glider found them- 
selves in a valley. However, the next ridge was 
already looming ahead; telling the glider 
pilots to ‘keep her steady’, Rodin put the 
machine into a climb again. Memorising the 
correct angle of the towing line, Shmelyov 
and Shushooykin tried their utmost to main- 
tain it when suddenly the blip of the glider tug 
reappeared on the sereen. Later it transpired 
that the IL-12's flight engineer had an idea that 
perhaps poor contact in the system's trans- 
mitter was the cause of the problem. Without 
much ado he whacked the transmitter with his 
fist and thus restored its operation. 

Next, the route took the glider trains to 
Krasnoyarsk (where the aircraft received a 
thorough check), Podkamennaya Tunguska, 
Khatanga and Tiksi. At the latter location the 
crews spent nearly two weeks, making prac- 

tice flights over the Arctic Ocean, including 
take-offs from and landings on an ice runway. 
The next objective was Kotel'nyy Island. 
When the machines landed, the weather had 
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Above: IL-12 sans suffixe CCCP-H440 No.1 (note the ten windows and the small baggage hatch) on the Arctic ice; note that the aircraft is not fitted with skis. The 
registration later passed to a different example, an IL-12D (see next page). 


been good, but soon a blizzard of such force 
broke loose that the pilots feared it might 
destroy or overturn the wooden gliders. The 
airmen had to hang on for dear life to the wire 
braces securing the aircraft to the shackles 
embedded in the ice. Three days later, when 
the storm had subsided, the aircraft were 
buried in snow up to the tops of their fuse- 
lages and had to be excavated. 

Now came the crucial moment — the 
preparations for the final leg of the journey on 
5th April. The gliders were chock full of cargo 
and 700-800 kg (1,540-1,760 Ib) over the offi- 
cial maximum TOW; the IL-12s were carrying 
afull fuel load, and there were apprehensions 
as to whether take-off was possible. Still, 
everything went well and the six-hour flight to 
the ice floe that was home to the SP-2 was 
completed without anything untoward. A har- 
rowing flight it was, especially for the glider 
crews, as the gliders' cockpits had no heat- 
ing, added to which, the sunlight reflected 
from the ice fields hurt the eyes, in spite of the 
dark protective goggles. Having located the 
SP-2, the IL-12s disengaged the gliders; 
Kharitoshkin’s IL-12 landed first, followed by 
Frolovs Ts-25, then the other glider and 
finally the second IL-12. 

After unloading the aircraft in the biting 
cold the crews set about clearing a runway 
long enough for the glider trains to take off. 
Then, when the job was almost done, the ice 


Another Polar Aviation IL-12, showing yet another version of the polar bear nose art; it looks like the bear 


is going to be in the drink in a moment! 


cracked with a tremendous din, severing one- 
third of the runway, and the back-breaking 
work had to start anew. The airmen toiled like 
slaves for 18 hours until a new runway was 
ready. 

On 7th April both glider trains took off, but 
they weren’t going home just yet. The next 
objective was the North Pole. After reaching 
the Pole and circling it three times the aircraft 
returned to SP-2. The following day, when the 
tanks of the IL-12s had been topped up, using 
the fuel drums carried by the gliders, the 
journey home began. Again, this was not 
altogether without problems. On the Tiksi — 


Khatanga leg of the flight Shmelyov's glider 
began to.ice up (the Ts-25 had no de-icing 
system). Ignoring the flight manual, Shmelyov 
did the only possible thing and entered the 
tug's wake vortex; the resulting violent vibra- 
tion shook the ice to pieces (but thankfully not 
the glider). The Dudinka - Podkamennaya 


' Tunguska leg of the flight had to be flown at 


low level due to strong headwinds. As if that 
weren't enough, Podkamennaya Tunguska 
shut down because an unexpected thaw had 
melted the snow and ice, turning the airfield 
into a royal mess. Rodin had enough fuel to 
reach Krasnoyarsk and decided to press on; 
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Above: Another Polar Aviation IL-12 sans suffixe, CCCP-H441, is loaded from a tracked artillery tractor. 
The small entry door made the loading/unloading procedure rather lengthy and inconvenient. 


Above: IL-12D CCCP-H440 No.2 (c/n 93033719) is loaded onto the freighter M/V Ob’, using a special sling, 
for an expedition to Antarctica in 1957. The engines are covered to protect them from sea spray. 


‘Bombs away!’ CCCP-H440 No.2 drops a 200-litre fuel drum from the rear ventral hatch at one of the 
outlying Soviet research stations in Antarctica. 
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Kharitoshkin, on the other hand, was forced to 
land (or rather splash down) at Podkamen- 
naya Tunguska, being low on fuel. Good and 
bad things usually come in multiple pack- 
ages; while the IL-12 was being refuelled, the 
driver of the tractor towing the Ts-25 to the 
line-up point was clumsy enough to rip off the 
glider's nose gear unit. Still, not wishing to be 
stuck at this inhospitable airport for another 
day, the crew shifted the glider's CG aft as far 
as possible to offload the nose and managed 
an incredible take-off without a nose gear 
strut (pending repairs)! 

After staging through Omsk on 9th May 
the expedition returned to Tula on 11th May. 
For this unparalleled flight all the participants 
received government awards. 

The Antarctic chapter of the IL-12's history 
began in 1956. Like the Li-2Ts and Li-2Vs 
operated in Antarctica, the IL-12s were deliv- 
ered to the ice continent by the Soviet 
freighter M/V Ob'. Th aircraft were used for 
research flights and for delivering cargo to 
remote ice stations (as often as not it was 
delivered by 'bombing). 

On 24th February 1956 an IL-12 cap- 
tained by Ivan |. Cherevichnyy, Hero of the 
Soviet Union, became the first-ever aircraft to 
fly over the South Pole. Cherevichnyy had first 
gained acclaim in 1941 when he made sev- 
eral landing on the Arctic ice in a Tupolev 
ANT-6 Aviaarktika registered CCCP H-169 
(sic) and became the first airman to reach the 
so-called Pole of Inaccessibility. 

On 24th-26th October 1958 IL-12D CCCP- 
H440 (the second IL-12 to have this registra- 
tion) operated by the 3rd Soviet Continental 
Antarctic Expedition and captained by Viktor 
M. Perov (the expedition's flight detachment 
commander) undertook a unique flight across 
the South Pole. The 7,000-km (4,350-mile) 
route from the Soviet Antarctic research sta- 
tion Mirnyy via research station Sovetskaya 
and the South Pole to the US research station 
McMurdo and thence back to Mirnyy was cov- 
ered with just one intermediate landing at 
McMurdo. To achieve this, the cabin was 
crammed with 200-litre (55 US gal) fuel drums 
to give a non-stop range of 4,000 km (2,486 
miles), the crew refilling the tanks as they ran 
dry and then throwing the empty fuel drums 
overboard. 

Other examples used in Antarctica were 
IL-12D CCCP-H561 (likewise operated by the 
3rd Soviet Continental Antarctic Expedition) 
and ski-equipped IL-12D CCCP-04249. CCCP- 
H561 suffered a nose gear collapse after hitting 
a pothole while taxying on 16th January 1958; 
the aircraft was repaired. CCCP-04249 oper- 
ated by the 4th Continental Antarctic Expedi- 
tion was less lucky, crash-landing at Mirnyy in 
January 1959 on its first flight after reassembly. 
The aircraft suffered structural deformation and 
was declared a write-off. 


Type: Twin-engined short-haul airliner (IL-12/ 
IL-12B), commercial cargo aircraft (IL-12G) 
and military transport/troopship (IL-12T); the 
former version is intended for carrying 16-32 
passengers and. their baggage. The flight 
crew comprises two pilots, a navigator and a 
tadio operator/flight engineer; a single flight 
attendant is included on passenger versions. 

The airframe is of riveted all-metal con- 
struction and is largely made of D16T dura- 
lumin. Some structural elements are made 
of AK-6 aluminium alloy forgings and AL-8 
aluminium alloy castings; engine and land- 
ing gear attachment fittings are made of 
30KhGSA, S20 and S25 grade steel. To 
ensure corrosion protection the skin panels 
and internal structural members are electro- 
chemically coated; to prevent corrosion in 
operational service, scratches and scuffing of 
the coating are touched up with ALG-1 alu- 
minium-based primer. 


Fuselage: Semi-monocoque stressed-skin 
structure of beam-and-stringer construction 
with 48 frames and 51 L-section stringers. The 
cross-section is basically circular, with a max- 
imum diameter of 2.8 m (9 ft 2% in), changing 
to elliptical with the longer axis vertical at the 
rear extremity; maximum cross-section area 
is 6.15 m* (66.1 sq ft). 

The stamped U-section frames are set at 
irregular intervals (mostly at 460 or 530 mm/ 
1ft6%in or 1 ft 89& in). Mainframes 19, 21 and 
23 attached to the wing spars are made of 
sheet metal 3 mm (0.118 in) thick; the others 
are ordinary frames made of sheet metal 1.2 
mm (0.047 in) thick. The stringers are spaced 
176 mm (6%: in). The fuselage skin consists 
of numerous overlapping panels attached to 
the internal structure by rivets with lentil- 
shaped heads; the shape and size of the indi- 
vidual panels is chosen in such a way that 
pieces with double curvature do not have to 
be used anywhere. The skin thickness is 
mostly 0.6 and 0.8 mm (0.023 and 0.031 in), 
except in the most highly stressed areas —- 
around the wing/fuselage joint and the nose- 
wheel well — where skin panels 1.0, 1.2, 1.5 
and 2.0 mm (0.039, 0.047, 0.059 and 0.078 in) 
thick are used. 

To prevent ingress of moisture the fuse- 
lage structure is sealed during manufacture 
by applying a layer of sealing compound 
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between the skin and internal structural mem- 
bers (frames and stringers) before they are 
riveted together. Additionally, a layer of KIZ 
grade adhesive is brushed on over the rivet 
joints of the forward fuselage from within. 

Structurally the fuselage is divided into 
three sections: the forward fuselage, the cen- 
tre fuselage and the tailcone. The forward 
fuselage (frames 0-8) incorporates the for- 
ward half of the crew section, terminating in a 
bulkhead with a centrally located doorway. 
The nosecone ahead of the flightdeck wind- 
screen is split horizontally up to Frame 2, the 
upper half hinging upwards to provide access 
to an equipment bay housing hydraulic 
equipment and control runs (the first two 
frames are really formers). 


The flightdeck glazing frame made up of 
riveted aluminium profiles is integral with the 
structure; it is sealed against moisture by a 
special film and KIZ adhesive during assem- 
bly. There are two optically-flat windshield 
panes at the front arranged in V fashion, with 
triplex glass 6.4 mm (07 in) thick, and five side 
windows on each side - three in the upper 
row, with triplex glazing, and two in the lower 
row glazed with 6-mm (0°%: in) Plexiglas. The 
windshield has electric wipers. The foremost 
and rearmost side windows in the upper row 
are direct vision windows (sliding aft and 
downward respectively) which are secured in 
the closed position by twin thumbscrews. 

The centre fuselage (frames 9-48) is cylin- 
drical between frames 14-28, tapering gently 


The nose of an IL-12T, showing the manufacturing joint between the forward and centre fuselage. 
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Above: The flightdeck glazing and the navigator's station window on the port-side, with a ventilation air 


scoop ahead of it. 


The radio operator/flight engineer's station window is located symmetrically to starboard. Note the 
horizontally split nosecone. 


at either end; the aft portion incorporates 
attachments for the tail unit. As in the forward 
fuselage, most of the frames feature trans- 
verse l-section beams (supported by twin 
uprights for extra rigidity) to which three 
lengthwise beams (two triangular-section 
beams to port and an L-section beam to star- 
board) are attached; these support the floor 
and serve as attachment points for the seats. 
On passenger versions the floor is made of 
two layers of plywood with closely spaced 
spruce laths in between and a layer of heat- 
and soundproofing material underneath; on 
the IL-12T/IL-12D variants the floor was made 
of Duralumin. 

The nosewheel well is located between 
frames 8-14; it is flanked by hefty beams serv- 
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ing as attachment points for the nose gear 
unit. A large cut-out for the monobloc wing 
centre section is located between frames 17 
and 27, with a maintenance access hatch 
ahead of it. Two channels accommodating 
control runs, electric wiring and hydraulic pip- 
ing run along the forward and centre fuselage 
sides from frame 3 to frame 17; they are 
closed from outside by Wetachable covers. 
The front portion of the centre fuselage 
(frames 8-11) accommodates the rear part 
of the flightdeck (the navigators and radio 
operator's stations) separated from the pas- 
senger cabin(s) by a further bulkhead. An 
upward-opening escape hatch incorporating 
an astrodome is provided in the flightdeck 
roof between frames 9 and 10. The passenger 


cabin(s) occupies (occupy) the space 
between frames 11-34 on early 27-seat exam- 
ples, measuring 10.88 x 2.67 x 1.94 m (35 ft 
8'% in x 8 ft 9%: in x 6 ft 4% in). The IL-12-18 
and IL-12-21 have a forward baggage com- 
partment 2.95 m (9 ft 8 in) long between 
frames 11-17, with a port side baggage door 
replacing the No.2 window; this reduces the 
cabin length to 7.93 m (26 ft). A bulkhead sep- 
arates the cabin from the toilet (offset to star- 
board) and the baggage compartment (on 
18-/27-seat examples, the rear baggage com- 
partment) is located at frame 34. Both the toi- 
let and the baggage compartment (frames 
34-39) are accessible via doors; a small win- 
dow for the toilet is provided in the roof. The 
total useful volume (flightdeck/cabin/auxiliary 
spaces) is 59.3 m? (176.5 cu ft), including 
5.0 m? (2,094 cu ft) for the rear baggage com- 
partment. 

The centre fuselage features rectangular 
windows measuring 300 x 425 mm (11? inx 
1 ft 4%: in) whose number varies, depending 
on the version. They have double Plexiglas 
glazing sealed by a rubber profile attached by 
KIZ adhesive; each window features a silica 
gel cartridge preventing moisture condensa- 
tion. The initial basic passenger version has 
10 windows on each side; the foremost pair is 
at the navigator's and radio operator's sta- 
tions. The sixth pair of windows (frames 20- 
21) incorporates overwing emergency exits 
which open outwards and upwards on piano 
hinges. The internal handles are covered with 
a sheet of thin Plexiglas which has to be 
smashed in order to use the handle. 

An entry door measuring 0.7 x 1.45 m (2 ft 
3% in x 4 ft 9 in) is located on the starboard 
side between frames 31 and 33. It has a quasi- 
oval shape (the aperture is 'flattened' at the 
bottom to provide an even threshold) and 
opens outward and forward through 180* on 
two faired hinges on passenger versions. On 
the IL-12T, this door opens inwards and aft; 
on the IL-12D it is enlarged to 0.9 x 1.6 m (2 ft 
114 in x 5 ft 3 in). The transport versions have 
a double cargo door measuring 2.4 x 1.65 m 
(7 ft 10% in x 5 ft 4°% in) located on the port 
side between frames 28 and 34; its rear half 
incorporates an additional door measuring 
0.9 x 1.35 (2 ft 114 in x 4 ft 5% in) which opens 
inwards. All doors have rubber perimeter 
seals attached by KIZ adhesive. 

The walls, ceiling and cabin partitions are 
lined with a special heat- and soundproofing 
material — vatin (a fleecy jersey fabric); the 
vatin is covered with linen impregnated with 
varnish and nitrodope. The thickness of the 
heat- and soundproofing material varies 
along the fuselage length. 

On passenger versions, the rear portion of 
the centre fuselage houses the baggage 
compartment (frames 34-39); it is accessible 
both from within and from outside via a rec- 


Above: The cabin of an IL-12-27, looking aft. The doors in the rear bulkhead are for the toilet (left) and the rear baggage compartment. Note the two fire 
extinguishers near the entry door and the collapsible hat racks (they are too flimsy to be called baggage racks!). 


tangular baggage loading door located to 
port between frames 35-38 and opening 
upwards/outwards on a piano hinge. This 
door is absent on the IL-12T/IL-12D. Further 
aft the fuselage features cutouts for the hori- 
zontal tail splitting frames 43-48 into upper 
and lower halves joined together by the sta- 
bilisers' root ribs; the cutouts are edged with 
stamped Duralumin profiles. A recess with a 
dome for the tailwheel (bumper) and tail sup- 
port is located between frames 45-47. 

The tailcone has its own frame numbering 
sequence (1-3). It features lateral ribs and a 
top rib located in line with the elevators and 
the rudder respectively. The tailcone is 
attached to frame 48 by bolts with anchor nuts 
and can be detached for control system 
inspection. 


Wings: Cantilever low-wing monoplane 
wings of basically trapezoidal planform. 
Sweepback at quarter-chord 0°, dihedral 
6°54' inboard of the engine nacelles and 4° 
outboard, incidence 0° up to rib 4 and 4° out- 
board, camber 2°, aspect ratio 9.75. 

The wings are a monobloc three-spar 
stressed-skin structure with a rear false spar; 
they are built in five pieces: the extended- 
chord centre section spanning 9.3 m (30 ft 6%: 
in) and two detachable tapered outer panels, 
each of which has a detachable tip section. 


A 1960s publicity shot from the cabin of an IL-12B featuring a rear galley and real luggage racks. 
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Above: The centre fuselage and starboard wing of an IL-12. Oddly, the cabin windows have been overpainted on this preserved example. 


The starboard wing flaps of an IL-12T. 


The wing centre section spars are attached 
to fuselage frames 19, 21 and 23 by forged 
fittings made of AK6 aluminium alloy. The 
centre section utilises the Clark YH airfoil; 
the outer wings have the TsAGI K-4 airfoil out- 
board of the ailerons’ inner ends and transi- 
tional airfoils inboard of them. 

The centre section has 24 ribs (1-12L/ 
1-12R); there is a cut-out in the leading edge 
between ribs 9-12 on each side for the engine 
nacelle. There are 15 lower stringers; the 
upper stringers are augmented by full-span 
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corrugated stiffening panels under the upper 
skin. 

Each outer wing has 29 ribs (Nos 1-29), 24 
upper stringers and 30 lowef stringers; the 
total number of stringers in the wing structure 
is 112. The outer wing panels are bolted to the 
centre section by means of external angle fit- 
tings running around most of the perimeter; 
these are enclosed by special fairings. The 
manufacturing joint between the outer wing's 
main portion and the detachable tip is at ribs 
22/22A. 


Skin thicknesses are 0.6, 0.8, 1.0, 1.2, 1.8 
and 2.0 mm (0.023, 0.031, 0.039, 0.047, 0.070 
and 0.078 in). Flush riveting is used up to the 
rear spar (or, on the outer wing undersurface, 
up to the middle spar), with lentil-head rivets 
further downstream. 

The wing leading edge incorporates de- 
icer ducts; the underside of the centre section 
leading edge also incorporates wiring and 
piping channels closed by detachable cov- 
ers. The space between the web-type spars 
accommodates the fuel tanks which are 
accessible for maintenance via detachable 
panels in the lower skin. The wing/fuselage 
joint is covered by a fairing located between 
frames 17 and 34 and attached by screws. 

The wings have two-section hinged flaps 
(one section each on the wing centre section 
undersurface and on the outer wing panels); 
each section is actuated by a single hydraulic 
ram. There are no leading-edge devices. 
Each inboard flap section is carried on three 
brackets between ribs 5L/5R and the manu- 
facturing joints and is a single-spar structure 
with 21 ribs; each outboard flap section is car- 
ried on three brackets between ribs 1-11 and 
has 22 ribs. Each flap section has a metal- 
skinned leading edge, with AST-100 linen fab- 
ric covering elsewhere. The inboard and 
outboard sections are mechanically intercon- 
nected. Flap settings are 17? for take-off and 
50° for landing; flap extension/retraction time 
is about 5 seconds for the take-off setting and 
about 10 seconds for the landing setting. 

One-piece slotted ailerons are located 
outboard of the flaps (ribs 11-26). Each 
aileron is carried on five brackets and is a 


single-spar structure with 32 ribs skinned 
completely with AST-100 fabric; the starboard 
aileron has a metal-skinned trim tab (attached 
on a piano hinge) at the inboard end. 

The wing centre section carries two 
engine nacelles installed between ribs 9-12L 
and 9-12R. Apart from their main purpose, the 
nacelles also house the main gear units. Each 
nacelle is a semi-monocoque stressed-skin 
structure of beam-and-stringer construction 
with 12 frames and formers, six U-section 
beams and 17 extruded stringers. The cross- 
section is basically oval with the longer axis 
vertical, except in the area of the engine cowl- 
ing (see Powerplant). Mainframe 1 carrying 
the engine bearer is made of 2-mm stamped 
metal sheet; the aperture is blanked off by 
0.8-mm sheet metal serving both as a struc- 
tural element and as a firewall. The other 
frames are made of sheet metal 1.0, 1.2 and 
1.5mm thick. The nacelles are attached to the 
wings by L-section fittings and feature numer- 
ous detachable access panels. 


Tail Unit: Conventional cantilever tail sur- 
faces of basically trapezoidal planform with 
rounded tips; symmetrical airfoils are used. 

The horizontal tail consists of a stabiliser 
and two elevators; dihedral 4°, incidence 
-1°30', aspect ratio 4.25. The stabiliser is a 
monobloc three-spar stressed-skin structure 
built in two halves, with a manufacturing joint 
down the centreline; the rear spar is curved at 
the ends. The stabiliser halves are joined 
together by 113 bolts around the perimeter of 
the joint. Each half has 20 ribs and 30 


stringers; the number of stringers decreases 
to 14 as the stabiliser tapers towards the tips. 
Most of the ribs are at right angles to the rear 
spar, except the two reinforced ribs serving 
for attachment to the fuselage, which are 
angled to be in line with the tapered rear fuse- 
lage’s sides. The stabiliser skin thickness is 
0.6 mm. The leading edges incorporate de- 
icing ducts with ventral air exit slits. 

The stabiliser is inserted into lateral slits in 
the rear fuselage end so that the rear spar is 
in line with frame 48; it is attached to the fuse- 
lage by bolts via the said reinforced ribs and 
angle fittings. The joint is covered by fairings. 

Each elevator is carried on three brackets 
attached to partial ribs (between the sta- 
biliser's middle and rear spars) and a tip sup- 
port; the brackets and the support are made 
of AK6 aluminium alloy. Each elevator is a sin- 
gle-spar structure with 20 ribs and a trim tab 
at the inboard end; the leading edge and the 
trim tabs are metal-skinned, with AST-100 
fabric covering elsewhere. The elevators are 
aerodynamically balanced and mass-bal- 
anced. 

The vertical tail consists of a detachable 
fin and a one-piece rudder; the IL-12B fea- 
tures a large root fillet. The three-spar fin is 
attached to the fuselage by screws via a strap 
running around the perimeter of the joint. It 
has 11 ribs (mostly running at right angles to 
the rear spar, except Nos 1 and 2) and 24 
stringers; the number of stringers decreases 
to eight as the fin tapers towards the top. The 
skin thickness is 0.8 mm on the leading edge 
and 0.6 mm elsewhere. 
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The rudder is similar in design to the ele- 
vators, featuring a single spar, 19 ribs and a 
geared trim tab at the root. Again, it is aero- 
dynamically balanced and mass-balanced. 
The rudder is carried on a single bracket, an 
upper support and an axle/lower support. 


Landing Gear: Hydraulically retractable tricy- 
cle type, with oleo-pneumatic shock absorbers 
and aft-mounted torque links on all three 
units. Emergency extension of the landing 
gear is accomplished by means of a hand- 
driven hydraulic pump, using the main retrac- 
tion/extension rams, or (nose unit only) by 
means of a pneumatic emergency actuator, 
using a compressed air bottle charged to 150 
kg/cm? (2,140 psi). Normal gear retraction/ 
extension takes place within 30-50 seconds 
and 15-30 seconds respectively on early 
examples with two hydraulic pumps and 10- 
15 seconds on later examples with four 
pumps. 

The aft-retracting castoring nose unit 
attached to fuselage frame 9 has jury struts 
and an aft-mounted breaker strut attached to 
frame 11. Itis fitted with a single 770 x 330 mm 
(30.3 x 13.0 in) non-braking wheel carried in a 
fork. The nose unit is equipped with twin 
shimmy dampers operating in parallel. The 
extended nose gear strut is inclined 4° aft. The 
nose gear shock absorber stroke is 320 mm 
(129 in). 

The main units retract forward into the 
engine nacelles and have twin 900 x 300 mm 
(35.4 x 11.8 in) wheels equipped with dual 
brakes. Steering on the ground is by differential 


Left and right: The tail unit of a preserved IL-12T with the rearmost portion of the tailcone removed; the aperture for the glider towing hook is faired over with 
Sheet metal. 
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Left: The nose landing gear unit with late-model full-length lateral doors; note the angle of the strut. Right: The starboard main gear unit. 


braking. Each main unit has jury struts and an 
aft-mounted drag strut. The main gear ful- 
crums are located on the middle spar and the 
actuation rams are attached to the rear spar. 
The main gear shock absorber stroke is 300 
mm (11 in). 

To protect the rear fuselage from damage 
in the event of a tailstrike, a wheel measuring 
300 x 125 mm (11.8 x 4.9 in) is semi-recessed 
in the fuselage to act as a tail bumper. Tyre 
pressure is 4.0+0.3 kg/cm? (57.14+4.2 psi) 
for the nosewheel, 4.5+0.2 kg/cm? (64.28 2.8 
psi) for the mainwheels and 4.5+0.5 kg/cm? 
(64.283 7.14psi) for the tailwheel. 

On early examples the nosewheel well is 
closed by two bulged lateral doors and a T- 
shaped forward door attached to the nose 
gear oleo; later IL-12s have two full-length lat- 
eral doors. Each main unit has two large main 
clamshell doors and a small door aft of the 
gear fulcrum hinged on the outboard side. All 
doors remain open when the gear is down, 
closing by means of mechanical linkages. 

All three units have uplocks and down- 
locks (the nose gear downlock is built into the 
breaker strut). Landing gear position is indi- 
cated by pilot lights and USh-40 needle indi- 
cators (one for each strut) on the instrument 
panel and a mechanical indicator in the cock- 
pit linked to the nose gear strut. A warning 
horn sounds if the throttles are retarded to 
flight idle when the gear is up, or if any of the 
downlocks fails to engage; it is silenced auto- 
matically by gear extension. 

Jacking points are provided at forward 
fuselage frame 8 and at the middle spar near 
the centre section/outer wing joints. For tow- 
ing, a special system of cables is attached to 
the main gear oleos by means of clamps. 


Powerplant: Two Shvetsov ASh-82FN 14- 
cylinder two-row air-cooled radials with a 
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take-off rating of 1,850 hp and a nominal rat- 
ing of 1,630 hp at the rated altitude of 1,550 m 
(5,085 ft). The engine was produced by the 
factories in Perm' and Zaporozhye (1943-50). 

Displacement 41,200 cm? (2,513 cu in), 
bore 155.5 mm, stroke 155 mm, compression 
ratio 6.9. Length overall (including acces- 
sories) 2,037 mm (6 ft 6% in), maximum diam- 
eter 1,375 mm (4 ft 6% in). Dry weight 1,339 kg 
(1,234-1,276 Ib). Crankshaft speed 2,600 rpm 
at take-off power and 2,400 rpm at nominal 
(maximum continuous) power. Specific fuel 
consumption 0.31 kg/hp-hr (0.68 Ib/hp:hr) at 
take-off power and 0.275-0.315 kg/hp:hr (0.6- 
0.69 Ib/hp:hr) at nominal power. Cylinder 
head temperature 250°C (482°F) in take-off 
mode (with a 5-minute limit) or 235°C (455°F) 
at cruise power. 

The crankcase consists of the front hous- 
ing (containing the reduction gear), the six- 
piece centre housing, the front and rear 
supercharger casings and the rear cover. The 
centre housing carrying the cylinders is made 
of steel; all other components are made of 
light alloy. 

The cylinders are made of nitrided steel, 
with cast aluminium alloy heads. Each cylin- 
der has one inlet valve and one exhaust valve 
made of heat-resistant steel, the valve stems 
being at 75° to each other; the two rows of 
cylinders have independent valve gear. The 
three-piece crankshaft made of heat-treated 
forged chrome-nickel-molybdenum steel 
turns anti-clockwise when seen from the front 
and is supported in three roller bearings; the 
bearing surfaces are nitrided. The pistons are 
made of forged aluminium; each piston has 
three compression rings, one oil scraper ring 
and one oil seal ring. The master connecting 
rods are located in cylinders Nos 5 and 12. 
Power is transmitted via a planetary gearbox 
with a reduction ratio of 0.57. 


A mechanically driven two-speed centri- 
fugal supercharger with a light alloy impeller 
is mounted on the crankcase rear cover. 
The second supercharger speed is used on 
transport versions only; on passenger ver- 
sions the supercharger operates in single- 
speed mode. Manifold pressure is maintained 
automatically by an RPD-1F pressure regula- 
tor (regoolyator postoyahnstva davleniya) 
mounted on the crankcase rear cover. 

The ASh-82FN has direct multi-point fuel 
injection. The BNK-10FN delivery pump and 
the NB3-FA high-pressure injection pump 
feeding the fuel to the FB-10 injectors are 
mounted on the crankcase rear cover. Igni- 
tion is by means of two BSM-14 magnetos 
also mounted on the rear cover, with two 
spark plugs per cylinder; the front and rear 
plugs in each cylinder are served by different 
magnetos. The lubrication system includes 
an MSh-5D gear-type oil pump with delivery 
and scavenging stages, an MSh-1-19 oil 
scavenging pump and an MFM-25 oil filter 
mounted on the rear cover. 

The ASh-82FN has a seven-section 
exhaust manifold for each row of cylinders; 
the two are located on the opposite sides of 
the engine and merge into a large exhaust 
pipe exiting on the outboard side of the 
engine nacelle. The exhaust pipe may be 
short or long. A valve directs the exhaust 
gases into the wing de-icer (on the IL-12 sans 
suffixe) or an exhaust/air heat exchanger for 
the de-icing system. 

Starting is by means of an RV-02 air start- 
ing system which cranks the engine and auto- 
matically distributes a fuel/air mixture 
prepared by the PN-1 priming pump. The sys- 
tem’s air distributor is carried on the front 
housing; the compressed air for engine start- 
ing comes from two air bottles charged to 
50+4 kg/cm? (714 psi) in the fuselage or a 


ground source. In the winter, ground equip- 
ment {the GG-2 gas generator transforming 
petrol into highly combustible vapours) is 
used, permitting reliable start-up at ambient 
temperatures down to -20°C (-4°F). 

Other accessories are an R-9S constant 
speed governor, an AK-50 compressor (both 
on the front housing), a GSK-1500 DC gener- 
ator and a Type 109A hydraulic pump (on the 
rear Cover). 

The engines are installed in wing- 
mounted nacelles and enclosed by broad- 
chord NACA cowlings. Each engine is carried 
on a truss-type bearer made of welded steel 
tubes, composed of four Y-shaped struts and 
a ring featuring 14 attachment lugs; the 
engine bearer is attached to the nacelle’s 
mainframe 1 serving as the firewall via four 
vibration dampers. 

The cowling comprises a one-piece annu- 
lar forward fairing (with radial cooling air flow 
control shutters at the front, though these are 
usually deleted), two semi-circular upward- 
hinged portions immediately aft of it, three 
detachable sections (port, starboard and 
lower) and three fixed panels (port, starboard 
and upper) further aft, and finally nine dorsal 
electrically actuated outlet flaps. The hinged 
and detachable sections are secured by 
Camloc tension locks. The upper fixed por- 
tion incorporates the engine intake/dust filter 
fairing with a bypass control shutter, while the 
lower detachable section encloses the chin- 
mounted oil cooler, incorporating an air 
intake and an electrically actuated outlet flap. 

The engines drive AV-9Ye-91 (on early 
versions) or AV-9V (on the IL-12B/IL-12D) 
four-bladed constant-speed propellers with a 
hydraulic pitch control/feathering mecha- 

nism. The AV-9 has an operating pitch range 
of 30°; propeller speed is maintained by the 
R-9S governor. Propeller diameter is 4.1 m 
(13 ft5°% in) and dry weight is 235 kg (518 Ib). 


Control System: Dual mechanical controls 
with curved control columns joined to a com- 
mon axle to form a single U-shaped assem- 
bly; the rudder pedals are also used for 
operating the wheel brakes. Control inputs 
from the control columns and rudder pedals 
are conveyed by Type 127ss-TOG steel 
cables (tros osobo ghibkiy — ultra-pliant 
cable) and rollers. Turnbuckles are provided 
for adjusting control cable tension. To 
enhance reliability, the cable linkage to the 
ailerons and elevators is duplicated. 

Numerous removable panels in the cabin 
floor and external inspection hatches are pro- 
vided for checking the condition of the control 
runs; the fuselage tailcone can be removed 
for this purpose. Gust locks are provided 
(except on early production aircraft) to pre- 
vent damage to the system by high winds 
while the aircraft is parked. 


Above: The port engine and AV-9Ye-91 propeller of an IL-12T. The inlet housing is located on top of the 
nacelle and the oil cooler is chin-mounted. 


The starboard engine, showing the dog-leg exhaust pipes. 
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A side view of the port engine nacelle, showing the cowling panels and detachable covers. 


Directional control is provided by a one- 
piece rudder featuring a Flettner tab/trim tab; 
the latter is actuated electrically and con- 
trolled by a switch on the captain’s side of the 
central control pedestal. Maximum rudder 
deflection is +30°; the tab is deflected +17° in 
trim tab (electrically controlled) mode and 
+9°30' in Flettner tab mode (when the rudder 
is fully deflected). 

Pitch control is provided by one-piece ele- 
vators with a maximum deflection of 30° up 
and 17° down. Each elevator incorporates a 
trim tab controlled manually by means of 
cables and a handwheel on the first officer's 
side of the central control pedestal; maximum 
deflection is +13°30'. 

Roll control is provided by one-piece 
ailerons with a maximum deflection of 25° up 
and 15° down. The starboard aileron incorpo- 
rates an electrically actuated trim tab with a 
deflection of + 18°30'; the switch is located on 
the first officers side of the central control 
pedestal. 

Control inputs from the throttles and pro- 
peller pitch control levers to the powerplant 
are conveyed by cable runs. The throttles are 
also provided with ground locks having an 
anti-theft function. 

An AP-42A autopilot is connected in paral- 
lel to the control circuit. The hydraulic auto- 
pilot servos are located in the nosewheel well. 
Control wheel forces of 22-25 kg (48.5-55 Ib), 
control column forces of 35-40 kg (77-88 Ib) 
and rudder pedal forces of 60-65 kg (132-143 
Ib) are needed to override the autopilot. 
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Fuel System: The IL-12 uses aviation gaso- 
line (Avgas) with an octane value of 94-95, 
such as Soviet B-78 grade Avgas with a 
tetraethyl lead-based R-9 additive. Permissi- 
ble fuels include a 50/50 mixture of B-50 and 
B-100 Avgas, a 30/70 mixture of same, and 
B-95 Avgas (all with varying amounts of R-9 
added). 

As standard the fuel system comprises six 
tanks housed in the wing centre section (three 
between the front and middle spars, and three 
between the middle and rear spars). They are 
made of welded AMTsM aluminium alloy 
sheet, with no provision for self-sealing, and 
are divided into front and rear groups. Total 
capacity is 4,170 litres (917.4 Imp gal), dis- 
tributed as follows: front centre tank, 940 litres 
(206.8 Imp gal); front port and starboard 
tanks, 610 litres (134.2 Imp gal) each; rear 
centre tank, 930 litres (204.6 Imp gal); rear 
port and starboard tanks, 540 litres (118.8 
Imp gal) each. 

Military and VIP versions have a further 
four tanks housed in the detachable outer 
wing sections. The front outer tanks hold 525 
litres (115.5 Imp gal) each and the outer rear 
tanks 400 litres (88 Imp gal) each; this 
increases the total capacity to 6,020 litres 
(1,324.4 Imp gal). 

The system includes shut-off valves and a 
cross-feed valve for switching to a full tank 
when the one currently in use runs dry. A vent 
system is provided. 

Refuelling is done via two filler caps on the 
port and starboard sides of the wing/fuselage 
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fairing (for the rear and front groups respec- 
tively). If the auxiliary tanks in the outer wings 
are fitted, each of them is filled via its own filler 
cap. Defuelling is done via two valves in the 
front and rear centre tanks; there is no provi- 
sion for fuel jettisoning in flight. Sediment is 
drained via valves in the connecting pipelines 
and via the coarse and fine fuel filters. 


Oil System: Each engine has a self-contained 
oil system featuring a 220-litre (48.4 Imp gal) 
oil tank made of AMTsM aluminium alloy 
sheet installed in the engine nacelle’s rear 
portion and a Model 570 oil cooler installed on 
a bearer in the lower portion (ahead of the 
mainwheel well). Soviet MK or MS grade aero 
engine oil is used in the summer, and MZS or 
MZ grade oil in the winter. (See also Power- 
plant.) 


Electric System: Primary 24-28.5 V DC 
power is provided by two 1.5-kW GSK-1500 
engine-driven generators working in parallel. 
The electric system uses a single-wire layout 
with LPRGS grade wires, the airframe struc- 
ture acting as the ‘minus’ wire; part of the 
wiring is shielded. 

For ease of operation and maintenance 
the electrics are divided into several so-called 
feeder layouts. The circuit breakers and fuses 
are concentrated on the overhead circuit 
breaker panel above the pilots’ heads and the 
master electrics distribution panel at the radio 
operator's station (frames 9-11). 220 V, 750 V 
and 1,500 V AC power for the avionics is 


provided by AC converters; an American 
MG-149F converter supplying 115 V/400 Hz 
AC is provided for the AN/SCR-269G auto- 
matic direction finder. 

Two 12A-30 lead-acid storage batteries 
(55 A:h) are provided as a back-up power 
Source. They are housed in heat-insulated 
containers on the port side of the rear bag- 
gage compartment. A ground power recepta- 
cle is provided on the starboard side of the 
nose between frames 4-5. 


Hydraulic and Pneumatic Systems: The 
hydraulic system is used for operating the 
undercarriage, flaps, wheel brakes (in normal 
and emergency mode) and autopilot servos. 
It uses MVP grade oil-type hydraulic fluid; 
nominal pressure is 60 kg/cm? (857 psi). High- 
pressure hydraulic lines are made of S20 
grade steel; low-pressure lines are made of 
AMgM aluminium alloy. 

On early IL-12s, hydraulic power is pro- 
vided by two Type 109A gear-type engine-dri- 
ven hydraulic pumps for the main system and 
an MSh-3 pump (on the starboard engine) 
catering for the autopilot only. Later examples 
have twin hydraulic pumps on each engine. 
Normal delivery is attained with the engines 
running at no less than 1,800 rpm. Addition- 
ally, there is a hand-driven pump at the serv- 
ing for emergency landing gear extension, as 
Well as for checking the operation of the flaps 
on the ground and for charging the hydraulic 
accumulators with the engines inoperative. 
The hydraulic tank made of welded AMTsM 
sheet is located at frame 8 on the starboard 
Side (under the radio operator's table); it 
holds 34.2 litres (7.524 Imp gal) Two 
hydraulic accumulators (main and back-up) 
catering for the wheel brakes are located in 
the nose equipment bay. Twin connectors for 
ground hydraulic power are provided on the 
Starboard side of the fuselage. 

In addition, there is an emergency pneu- 
Matic system for the extension of the nose 
gear unit and a hydro-pneumatic system for 
emergency braking. Emergency braking is 
effected by a lever on the captain’s port side 
console; all other emergency system controls 
and the hand-driven pump are located on a 
console at the radio operator's station. A con- 
nector for charging the air bottles is provided 
onthe starboard side of the fuselage between 
frames 16 and 17. 


De-icing System: Hot-air de-icing for the 
wing and the tailplane. On early versions the 
Wing leading edge was de-iced by forcing 
engine exhaust gases through ducts in the 
double-skinned leading edge, the exhaust 
flow being controlled by valves. The IL-12B 
has exhaust/air heat exchangers outboard of 
the engine nacelles and the wing leading 
edge is de-iced by the air heated therein; the 
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air exits through dorsal slits aft of the leading 
edge. The stabilisers are served by a BO-20 
petrol heater (benzinovyy obogrevahtel’) 
breathing through an air intake on the star- 
board side of the rear fuselage; no de-icing on 
the fin leading edge. 

The propellers have a fluid de-icing sys- 
tem using an antifreeze solution (an alcohol- 
glycerine mixture) from 8-litre (1.76 Imp gal) 
tanks located in the engine nacelles. The 
flightdeck windshield has alcohol de-icing 
and is cleaned by mechanical wipers; on the 
inside it is blown with warm air to prevent mist- 
ing up. The 12-litre (2.64 Imp gal) alcohol tank 
for the windshield is located at frame 11 and 
pressurised by a hand-driven pump. 


Heating and Ventilation System: The heat- 
ing system ensures normal temperature con- 
ditions for the occupants and comprises 
two BO-10 petrol heaters installed in the 
radio operator's compartment. The heaters 
have electric blowers and triple bimetallic 
safety fuses preventing them from getting 
too hot. Outside air is fed to the heaters via 
two retractable air scoops on both sides of 
the nose (frame 11), and the amount of hot air 
fed into the flightdeck and cabin is regulated 
by individual shutters. The warm air is distrib- 
uted through the passenger cabin via two 
air ducts running along the cabin walls near 
the floor. 

The ventilation system is of the plenum- 
exhaust type. Fresh air supply comes through 
abovementioned air scoops in the forward 
fuselage and air ducts located under the bag- 
gage racks. The air is sucked out through 
three exhaust holes located in the negative 
pressure area on the upper side of the fuse- 
lage. 


Fire Suppression System: The fire sup- 
pression equipment comprises an OSU fire 
extinguisher bottle (ognetooshitel’ station- 
arnyy ooglekislotnyy — stationary CO; fire 
extinguisher) charged with carbon dioxide 
to 84.5 kg/cm? (1,207 psi) and a system of 
manifolds for fighting fires in the engine 
nacelles. The 'correct' engine is selected by 
means of a distribution valve before the fire 
extinguisher is activated manually. Addition- 
ally, two hand-held tetrachlorocarbon fire 
extinguishers are provided in the cabin and 
flightdeck. 


Avionics and Equipment: 

Navigation and piloting equipment: The stan- 
dard IL-12 sans suffixe is equipped with an 
AP-42A autopilot, a PDK-44 potentiometric 
remote compass (potentsiometricheskiy dis- 
tantsionnyy kompas), an RPKO-10M direction 
finder (rahdiopolukompas) with a dorsal loop 
aerial, an American AN/SCR-269G automatic 
direction finder with ventral wire and loop aeri- 
als (the latter is enclosed in a teardrop fairing) 
ahead of the wings, an AS aircraft sextant, an 
RV-2 Kristall (Crystal) radio altimeter (rah- 
diovysotomer) with dipole aerials under the 
rear fuselage and so on. 

Communications equipment: The stan- 
dard IL-12 sans suffixe has an RSB-3bis AD 
HF communications radio, an RSI-6 com- 
mand link radio with a wire aerial running from 
the forward fuselage to the fin leading edge. 
The communications equipment also 
includes an SPUF-4 intercom (samolyotnoye 
peregovornoye oostroystvo). 

In addition to the initial basic fit (RSB-3bis 
AD, RSI-6, RPKO-10M and AN/SCR-269G), 
the following combinations were offered to 
suit the customer's needs: 
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* RSB-3bis communications radio, RSI-3M 
and RSI-6MU command link radios, RPKO- 
10M DF and AN/SCR-269G ADF; 

* AN/SCR-287A communications radio, 
AN/SCR-274N command link radio (two-mod- 
ule version, RPKO-10M DF, AN/SCR-269G 
ADF and American RC-36 or RC-43 marker 
beacon receiver; 

* RSB-3bis AD communications radio, 
AN/SCR-274N command link radio (four- 
module version), RPKO-10M DF and Bendix 
MN-26C ADF; 

* RSB-3bis AD communications radio, 
RSI-6MU command link radio, RPKO-10M DF 
and AN/ARN-7 ADF; 


* RSB-5 communications radio, RSB-3bis 
AD command link radio, RPKO-10M DF and 
AN/SCR-269G ADF. 

Flight instrumentation: The flight instru- 
mentation includes AGP-2 artificial horizons, 
US-800 airspeed indicators (ookazahtel’ sko- 
rosti), a V-12000 two-needle barometric 


. altimeter (vysotomer), a UP-1 turn and bank 


indicator (ookazahtel’ povorota), an AB-52 
navigation indicator, an A-4 magnetic com- 
pass, a VR-10 vertical speed indicator (vari- 
ometr) and an AVR clock. Other instruments 
include a UZP-40 flap setting indicator, iden- 
tical UZP-40 gauges showing the engines' 
cooling air exit flap position, TE-44 engine 


Specifications of the IL-12 
IL-12 IL-12 IL-12B 
prototype production production 
Year of manufacture 1945 1947 1949 
Engine type ACh-31 ASh-82FN ASh-82FN 
Take-off power, hp 2x 1,900 2x 1,850 2x 1,850 
Length overall 2131m 2131m 2131m 
(69 ft 1055. in) (69 ft 10%: in) (69 ft 10%: in) 
Height on ground n.a. 78m 78m 
(25 ft 7 in) (25 ft 7 in) 
Landing gear track n.a. 792m 792m 
(25 ft 115: in) (25 ft 11 in) 
Wing span 317m 317m 317m 
(104 ft) (104 ft) (104 ft) 
Root chord 5.047 m 5.047 m 5.047 m 
(16 ft 65& in) (16 ft 6%: in) (16 ft 6%: in) 
Tip chord 1.669 m 1.669 m 1.669 m 
(5 ft 5%: in) (5 ft 5%: in) (5 ft 5%: in) 
Stabiliser span 925m 925m 925m 
(30 ft 4%: in) (30 ft 4"& in) (30 ft 4"& in) 
Propeller blade tip clearance n.a. 05m 05m 
(1 ft 7"%s in) (1 ft 74s in) 
Wing area, m? (sq ft) 103.0 (1,107.5) 103.0 (1,107.5) 103.0 (1,107.5) 
Flap area, m? (sq ft) na. 14.63 (157.3) 14.63 (157.3) 
Aileron area, m° (sq ft) 7.4 (79.5) 74 (79.5) 7.4 (79.5) 
Vertical tail area, m° (sq ft) 9.78 (105.16) 9.78 (105.16) 9.78 (105.16) 
Rudder area, m° (sq ft) 4.65 (50.0) 4.65 (50.0) 4.65 (50.0) 
Horizontal tail net area, m? (sq ft) 17.0 (182.79) 17.0 (182.79) 17.0 (182.79) 
Elevator area, m° (sq ft) 5.95 (63.97) 5.95 (63.97) 5.95 (63.97) 
All-up weight, kg (Ib) 16,000 (35,280) 17,500 (38,587) 16,100 (35,500) 
Wing loading 
at maximum AUW, kg/m* (Ib/sq ft) na. 167.5 (34.34)* na. 
Power loading 
at maximum AUW and 
nominal power, kg/hp (Ib/hp) na. 5.3 (11.68)* n.a. 
Number of passengers 27 27-32 18 
Payload, kg (Ib) 2,900 (6,394) 2,040 (4,500) 1,740 (3,840) 
Practical range, km (miles) 1,500 (932) 1,250 (777) 1,500 (932) 
Cruising speed, km/h (mph) 325 (202) 344 (214) 330 (205) 
at altitude, m (ft) 3,000 (9,840) 2,060 (6,760) 2,060 (6,760) 
Take-off run, m (ft) 365 (1,200) 615 (2,020) 460 (1,510) 
Landing run, m (ft) 450 (1,480) 700 (2,300) 600 (1,970) 
* 27-seat version 


tachometers, TTsT-9 cylinder head tempera- 
ture gauges, TME-45 engine oil temperature 
gauges (termometr mahslyanyy elektrich- 
eskiy), manifold pressure gauges, hydraulic 
pressure gauges, BE-266 fuel gauges for the 
front and rear groups of tanks (benzinomer 
elektricheskiy), USh-40 landing gear position 
indicators, TVE-41 outside air thermometers 
(termometr vozdookha elektricheskiy) and 
so on. The pitot serving the barometric instru- 
ments (altimeter, ASI and VSI) is located 
under the nose on a vertical strut at frame 5. 

Lighting equipment: Twin AB-42 naviga- 
tion lights at the wingtips (port, red; starboard, 
green), KhS-39 white tail navigation light at 
the tip of the tailcone. Retractable 600-watt 
LFSV-45 landing/taxi lights built into the outer 
wing underside aft of the rear spar between 
ribs 8-9L and 8-9R. 

The flightdeck features KLS-39 lamps, 
UFO ultraviolet lights for the instruments pan- 
els and a P-33 overhead light at the radio 
operator’s station. The cabin features six 
overhead lights and 18 individual reading 
lights for the passengers; the rearmost over- 
head light located near the entry door dou- 
bles as a ‘door ajar’ signal. P-33 overhead 
lights are fitted in the toilet and the rear bag- 
gage compartment. 

Additionally, two PAR-8 parachute flares 
are housed in PDR-8 launch tubes low on the 
port side of the rear fuselage (frames 40-41 
and 41-42) for illuminating the terrain below in 
the event of a forced landing at night. 


Accommodation: The flightdeck is config- 
ured for a crew of four, with the captain on the 
left and the first officer on the right; the navi- 
gator’s station on the left and the radio oper- 
ator's station on the right are located behind 
the pilots. On airline versions the cabin crew 
comprises one flight attendant. 

The IL-12 can be configured in the follow- 
ing airline layouts: 

* an 18-seat day travel layout with two 
baggage compartments featuring six rows of 
seats three-abreast; 

* a21-seat day travel layout with two bag- 
gage compartments featuring seven rows of 
seats three-abreast; * 

* a27-seat day travel layout with one bag- 
gage compartment (IL-12-27) featuring nine 
rows of seats three-abreast at 99 cm (39 in) 
pitch; 

* a 32-seat day travel layout with one bag- 
gage compartment (IL-12-32) featuring eight 
rows of seats four-abreast; 

* a 16-seat sleeper layout (IL-12-16) with 
four groups of seats in a club-four arrange- 
ment and folding sleeping berths. 

VIP examples have either an 11-seat inte- 
rior (the IL-12-11) or a six-seat interior (the 
IL-12-6). 


IL-14 Airliner with ASh-73 Engines 
(Project) 

Inlate 1946, immediately after the completion 
of the IL-12's state acceptance trials, the staff 
of OKB-240 set about tackling a problem that 
was very complex and quite new for the world 
aircraft industry at the time. It was the problem 
of ensuring a twin-engined aircraft's ability to 
continue a take-off in the event of a single- 
engine failure either during the take-off run or 
immediately after the lift-off. 

The need for this was dictated both by the 
results of the IL-12’s flight tests and by opera- 
tional experience with the huge fleet of twin- 
engined airliners which then consisted largely 
of DC-3s and Li-2s. The experience of their 
operation included numerous cases when, 
after an engine had cut, the crew was com- 
pelled to continue the take-off because abort- 
ing it was already impossible or far more 
dangerous than continuing the take-off. 

The need for a passenger aircraft capable 
of safely completing the take-off after an 
engine failure became more and more acute 
as the air traffic volume grew. However, a 
number of complex technical problems had 
to be solved if one wished to create such an 
airliner without sacrificing its profitability. The 
main problem was that the installation of more 
powerful engines had an adverse effect on 
the aircraft's payload/weight ratio and its eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

On 11th February 1947 Chief Designer of 
OKB-240 Sergey V. Il'yushin wrote to Air Mar- 
shal Fyodor A. Astakhov, the then Director of 
GU GVF, asking him to consider a proposal 
envisaging the eventual introduction of the 
IL-14 airliner powered by two Shvetsov 
ASh-73 eighteen-cylinder radial engines into 
service with Aeroflot. Il'yushin wrote, among 
other things: ‘The aircraft will be capable of 
confidently performing flights with one engine 
inoperative. [...] If we build the IL-14 we shall 

- advance to the world leading position in the 
class of twin-engined transport aircraft.’ 

In its basic layout and aerodynamic and 
structural features the first variant of the IL-14 
airliner closely followed the IL-12, differing 
from it only in having somewhat bigger 
dimensions and higher weights. The intention 
was to equip the IL-14 with two ASh-73 radi- 
als which, with their take-off rating of 2,400 hp, 
were the most powerful Soviet aero engines 
of that period. The higher power/weight ratio 
enabled the aircraft to continue the take-off 
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after an engine failure, providing that the 
speed was above the stalling speed (when 
stopping the aircraft became impossible 
because of the limited runway length), while 
increasing the seating capacity to 48 made 
such an airliner closely comparable with the 
IL-12 in terms of economic efficiency. 

Endorsed by ll'yushin in the spring of 
1947, the original project of the IL-14 powered 
by two ASh-73 engines never reached the 
hardware stage. The experience gained in the 
course of its development led the designers 
to the conclusion that merely increasing the 
available power did not ultimately solve the 
problem of continued take-off with one 
engine out. The availability of a considerable 
power reserve entailed serious difficulties 
with directional trimming after an engine fail- 
ure during take-off: the emergence of a strong 
yaw required the fin, rudder and ailerons to be 
sufficiently effective at low flight speeds to 
counter the unwelcome deviation from the 
desired track. At the same time the aircraft's 
handling had to remain simple, without undue 
increase of the control forces. 


IL-14 Airliner Prototype with ASh-82T 
Engines 

Research on the abovementioned problem 
was conducted within the framework of the 
programme for perfecting the design and 
enhancing the flight safety, performance and 
operational qualities of the IL-12, which by 
then had become the main type on Aeroflot's 
trunk routes. The wórk was triggered by the 
Council of Ministers directives dated 9th 
October 1949 and 10th June 1950 which 
tasked OKB-240 with developing a version of 
the IL-12 with improved aerodynamics and 
engines that would guarantee flight safety at 
all stages of the flight. 

, The work was conducted jointly with Gos- 
NII GVF, TsAGI and the Flight Research Insti- 
tute named after Mikhail M. Gromov (LII — 
Lyotno-issledovatel'skiy institoot). Design 
studies and the results of the IL-12's flight 


tests led to the conclusion that the problem of - 


continuing a take-off with one engine dead 
could be solved in the process of further mod- 
ernising the aircraft by improving its aerody- 
namics, directional and lateral stability and 
controllability, coupled with a relatively mod- 
est increase of the take-off power of the pro- 


duction ASh-82FN engines. The aerodynam- 
ics of the IL-12 on take-off could be improved 
by fitting new wings, the work on which was 
conducted jointly with TSAGI, and by reduc- 
ing the drag through a number of structural 
changes. 

The new wings had an identical span, but 
the area was reduced by 3 m* (32.3 sq ft) by 
deleting the forward extensions of the wing 
centre section leading edge between the 
fuselage and the engine nacelles. However, 
the main peculiarities of the IL-14's wings lay 
in their aerodynamic configuration. The wings 
used the TsAGI SR-5 airfoil developed by 
Yakov M. Serebriyskiy and Maria V. Ryzh- 
kova. The airfoil was constant along the entire 
span and created considerably less drag 
compared to the IL-12's wing airfoil while 
offering virtually the same lifting properties. 
The thickness/chord ratio was increased, 
making it possible to accommodate all fuel 
tanks in the detachable outer wing panels, at 
a considerable distance from the passenger 
cabin, thus reducing the fire hazard. The 
thicker wings also helped improve the lifting 
properties and reduce structural weight. 

To improve the flow separation character- 
istics and preclude the onset of tip stall when 
executing low-speed manoeuvres, the IL-14's 
wings were given a forward sweep of 3° at 
quarter-chord. This was due to the totally new 
outer wings creating a very different wing 
planform with squared-off tips, zero sweep- 
back on the leading edge and forward sweep 
on the trailing edge. Thanks to this feature, 
part of the airflow was directed spanwise from 
the wingtips towards the wing roots; in con- 
sequence, the boundary layer at the roots 
became thicker and it was primarily there that 
flow separation began. As a result, the high 
efficiency of the ailerons, which was so impor- 
tant during a single-engine take-off, was 
retained up to very high angles of attack. 

The high-lift devices were also revised. 
Like its predecessor, the IL-14 was provided 
with flaps only, and the lift/drag ratio of the 
wings with the flaps deployed in the speed 
range from unstick speed to 175 km/h (109 
mph) - that is, at the most hazardous part of 
the continued take-off with one engine inop- 
erative - became higher than that of the IL-12. 
Thus the aircraft required less time to reach 
the lift-off speed and gain speed and altitude. 
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The improvement in rate of climb was also 
due to the reduction of the undercarriage 
retraction time by nearly 50%; importantly, the 
main doors on all three landing gear units 
were hydraulically operated and opened only 
when the gear was in transit, cutting drag. The 
drag created by the dead engine's propeller 
was reduced by installing improved AV-50 
propellers whose blades moved into fully 
feathered position within four or five seconds — 
that is, half the time needed by the AV-9V pro- 
pellers installed on the IL-12. 

By reducing the drag on take-off, the new 
design features created the same effect as if 
the available engine power had been 
increased. Calculations showed that the new 
aircraft would be able to perform a safe single- 
engine take-off in all operation modes, pro- 
vided that the power of the production 
ASh-82FN engines was increased by as little 
as 50 hp. Arkadiy D. Shvetsov’s OKB-478 
boosted the engine by increasing its super- 
charging ratio and improved the cooling of 
the cylinder heads; this required some struc- 
tural reinforcement. The take-off rating of the 
new engine, designated ASh-82T (trahn- 
sportnyy — in this case, for transport aircraft), 
was increased to 1,900 hp; it was retained up 
to the altitude of 400-500 m (1,310-1,640 ft), 
which markedly improved the new aircraft's 
operational safety in 'hot and high' condi- 
tions. The introduction of special fuel con- 
sumption adjustment and some additional 
design features helped reduce the fuel burn in 
cruise flight: at power ratings between 45 and 
6096 of the nominal power the fuel consump- 
tion per hour was 15% lower as compared to 
the ASh-82FN. Concurrently work was started 
on increasing the engine's reliability and 
bringing its service life up to 500 hours. 

New engine nacelles were designed for 
the ASh-82T; their cowlings afforded easy 
and unobstructed access to all units and 
accessories. 

The measures meant to improve the new 
aircraft's directional stability and controllabil- 
ity, which were crucial during a single-engine 
take-off, were initially limited to the installation 
of a spring tab on the rudder. However, this 
was to change soon enough. 

The new machine retained the basic fea- 
tures of the IL-12's passenger cabin in its 18- 
seat configuration. Yet, the operational CG 
range of the IL-14 had a considerably more 
forward location (12-19% MAC instead of 19- 
2296 on the IL-12), which was due to placing 
some equipment items, the baggage com- 
partment and a galley in the forward fuselage. 
Hence, in order to preserve the longitudinal 
stability characteristics, the horizontal tail 
area of the IL-14 was enlarged by 6% by 
increasing the elevator area. The more for- 
ward CG position made the aircraft more sta- 
ble on the ground (it tilted backwards only 
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when the CG moved to 35% MAC or further 
aft), making it possible to dispense with the 
supporting strut under the tail which was used 
on the IL-12 during ground operations. 

In addition to measures designed to 
ensure continued take-off with one engine 
inoperative, much attention was paid to 
enhancing flight safety and the safety of land- 
ings in adverse weather conditions, including 
the perfecting of the de-icing system and the 
installation of new flight/navigation and radio 
communication equipment. A special com- 
bined hot-air de-icing and heating system 
was developed for the IL-14; its air/exhaust 
heat exchangers were accommodated in the 
lower parts of the engine nacelles and did not 
protrude into the slipstream. This entailed a 
slight increase in the engine nacelle cross- 
section, but aerodynamically this arrange- 
ment was more rational than the arrangement 
used on the IL-12. The hot air was used both 
for the de-icing system of the wings, engine 
nacelles and tail surfaces, and for heating the 
flightdeck and the passenger cabin. 

The new aircraft's flight safety and regu- 
larity of operations in daytime and at night, in 
visual and instrument meteorological condi- 
tions, was enhanced by additional equipment 
and avionics, including an instrument landing 
system. Operational efficiency and ease of 
maintenance were achieved thanks to good 
access to inspection points and ease of dis- 
mantling that was characteristic of most units, 
including the engines. All piping and wiring 
was accommodated in special conduits with 
detachable covers; this made inspection and 
repairs more convenient, reducing the time 
needed for scheduled maintenance checks 
during intermediate stops. 

The first prototype IL-14 incorporating the 
design improvements listed above had a 
hybrid airframe retaining the wings and verti- 
cal tail of the IL-12. It was built primarily for the 
purpose of bringing to light the special fea- 
tures of a single-engine take-off and of check- 
ing in flight the design features associated 
with the introduction of the ASh-82T engines, 
the more powerful hydraulic system, the 
improved wheel well door actuation mecha- 
nism and the combined hot-air de-icing and 
heating system. 

Defying superstition, test pilot Vladimir K. 
Kokkinaki took the prototype into the air for 
the first time on 13th July 1950. However, the 
omen worked; the flight had to be discontin- 
ued after the lapse of a mere 15 minutes 
because of the excessive temperature in the 
hot-air system's heat exchangers. To remedy 
this the hot-air piping was insulated with 
asbestos fabric, whereupon the test pro- 
gramme was completed without complica- 
tions, although, in the opinion of the test 
pilots, the hot-air de-icing system of the wings 
and tail unit was not powerful enough. 


IL-14P Airliner Prototype 

The second prototype IL-14 designated 
IL-14P (passazheerskiy — passenger, used 
attributively) featured a new exhaust system 
and a new hot-air system which were com- 
bined in a single unit; they were designed on 
the basis of experience gained during the 
testing of the first IL-14 prototype. Each of the 
engine’s two exhaust manifolds was con- 
nected with an exhaust pipe passing above 
the wing; the exhaust pipes were shrouded by 
heat exchangers, exiting at the rear ends of 
the nacelle, and the hot gas transmitted its 
heat through the pipe walls to the air that was 
fed through ram air intakes located in the 
engine nacelle lips. Cabin heating air was 
heated in a separate heat exchanger with an 
exit pipe located between the exhaust pipes 
to prevent exhaust gases from entering the 
cabin. The exhaust system, together with the 
heat exchangers and the piping for draining 
off excessive air, was covered by a fairing 
extending all the way to the wing trailing edge. 

This design feature made it possible to 
improve the contours of the engine nacelles; 
the de-icing system units no longer created 
much drag. The wings fitted with the new 
engine nacelles gave the new aircraft a lift/ 
drag ratio of 19 versus 16 on the IL-12 with its 
externally located de-icer heat exchangers. 
The new design also eliminated the possibil- 
ity of dangerous corrosion of the wing struc- 
ture because the exhaust gases were 
discharged at the wing trailing edge and 
could no longer come into contact with the 
skin or penetrate inside the structure. 

Tests of the first (‘hybrid’) IL-14 prototype 
revealed the necessity to improve directional 
stability and controllability at low speeds 
characteristic of a take-off with one engine 
inoperative. Therefore the vertical tail area of 
the IL-14P was increased by 17% by altering 
the contours of the upper part of the fin and 
rudder; the vertical tail now had a distinctive 
trapezoidal shape with a vertical trailing edge 
instead of a quasi-triangular shape. This gave 
the aircraft a considerable margin of static 
directional stability. As for the lateral stability 
at low speeds, the designers opted for a value 
which was close to neutral. This feature (that 
is, a combination of high directional stability 
and low lateral stability coupled with the 
ailerons that were efficient in all flight modes) 
and the availability of a spring tab on the rud- 
der were intended to ensure easier handling 
in the event of a sudden engine failure during 
take-off and in level flight with one engine 
inoperative. 

One more characteristic feature of the 
IL-14 introduced at this point was the provi- 
sion of two taxi lights installed in the fuselage 
nose behind two small Perspex windows. The — 
cabin window arrangement was 1+1+exit+4 
to port, with baggage loading doors aft of the 
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Above: This aircraft in Soviet Air Force markings was apparently the second prototype, alias the prototype of the IL-14P - the first example to feature the 


definitive wings and vertical tail. 


foremost window and at the rear, and 
1+1+1+exit+4+door to starboard. 
Construction of the second IL-14 proto- 
type featuring the new wings, the reshaped 
vertical tail and the improved combined hot- 
air system was completed two and a half 
months after the commencement of the first 
prototype's test programme. On 1st October 
1950 a crew captained by Vladimir K. Kokki- 
naki performed the first flight on the IL-14P 
prototype. The new aircraft received a high 
appraisal; the pilots noted the spacious and 
well-lit flightdeck. The windshield and the side 


glazing panels had greater height than on the 
IL-12, affording a better view forward and to 
the sides. 

Thanks to the excellent directional stabil- 
ity and well-chosen aerodynamic balance of 
the rudder the aircraft could perform turns 
with up to 30* bank with the help of ailerons 
alone, without the use of the rudder pedals. In 
this case the rudder was deflected to the 
required angle of its own accord. 

At a full AUW the IL-14P confidently per- 
formed a single-engine take-off with the live 
engine at nominal power. It could perform 


sustained level flight on one engine (with the 
propeller of the inoperative engine feathered) 
with the undercarriage extended. The control 
forces in such a flight differed from normal 
ones so insignificantly that they did not call for 
the use of trim tabs. After a single-engine fail- 
ure the aircraft gradually developed a ten- 
dency for yawing in the direction of the dead 
engine; the yaw could easily be countered by 
applying opposite rudder. 

The hazardous work on investigating the 
special features of a single-engine take-off 
and studying the IL-14P's controllability in 


AMoscow-built IL-14P in early Aeroflot colours; not all Aeroflot IL-14s wore the Soviet flag. 
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Top and above: Two views of CCCP-/11850, a typical IL-14P wearing the type's original minimalistic Aeroflot livery. 


critical flight modes was conducted by 
Vladimir K. Kokkinaki. Comprehensive tests 
of this kind were conducted for the first time in 
the Soviet Union; beginning with this type, 
they became an obligatory component of the 
flight test programmes of all Soviet multi- 
engined airliners. The results corroborated 
the effectiveness of all the basic design fea- 
tures incorporated into the IL-14P. 

The manufacturers tests also demon- 
strated that the hot-air de-icing system of the 
wings and tail surfaces functioned efficiently 
in all engine operation modes, at normal flight 
speeds and single-engine flight speeds. 

State acceptance trials of the IL-14P com- 
menced on 2nd December 1951 and were 
completed on 23rd August (according to 
some sources, on 30th August) 1952. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A.S. Rychkov was appointed 
project test pilot; Colonels Yuriy A. Antipov, 
Mikhail A. Nyukhtikov, Ivan M. Dzyuba, Major 
E. V. Golenkin and Captain S. G. Dedukh also 
took part in the testing. They noted that the 
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IL-14P possessed easier handling and land- 
ing techniques than the production IL-12; the 
flying personnel would not need to take spe- 
cial conversion training for the new machine. 

The greater area of the reshaped vertical 
tail and the availability of a spring tab on the 
rudder improved the IL-14's lateral and direc- 
tional stability and controllability consider- 
ably. The pilots noted that at in all modes of 
sustained sideslip with the rudder fully 
deflected the aircraft retained lateral and 
directional stability without any tendency to 
lose control. At low speeds (150-180 km/h; 
93-112 mph) and extreme bank angles, flow 
separation was noted on the vertical tail; it 
manifested itself as a buffeting of the tail sur- 
faces and slight shocks on the pedals from 
time to time. These phenomena served as a 
warning to the crew that the maximum admis- 
sible angle of rudder deflection had been 
attained. 

Longitudinal stability and controllability 
were also improved. The elevator margin with 


the CG at its extreme forward position 
ensured a sufficiently simple landing. When 
reaching a stall mode the aircraft gradually 
lowered its nose, the ailerons remaining suffi- 
ciently effective. 

On 13th August 1952, when the state 
acceptance trials were still in progress, ser- 
vice tests of the IL-14P started at GK NII VVS 
and in airline service in different regions of the 
country. The IL-14P proved to be a very reli- 
able aircraft, simple to fly and maintain, capa- 
ble of operating from small dirt airstrips and 
economically efficient. The IL-14P was 30 
km/h (18.6 mph) faster than the IL-12; the 
range was also increased. The IL-14P’s 
greater AUW (an increase of 400 kg/880 Ib 
was due primarily to additional equipment 
and radios) did not affect the aircraft's rate of 
climb. The service tests were completed on 
13th (again!) October 1952. 

On 22nd November 1952 the IL-14P was 
again submitted for check-out trials at GK NII 
VVS; these were completed on 30th Decem- 


ber with the recommendation that the aircraft 
be put into iarge-scale production at MMZ 
No.30 in Moscow. However, on 1st April 1953 
the Council of Ministers issued a directive 
ordering the IL-14P into production at aircraft 
factory No.84 in Tashkent which was still pro- 
ducing the Li-2. The plant started IL-14 pro- 
duction in the autumn of 1953 as the first 
manufacturer of the type. 


IL-14P Production Airliner 

On 14th March 1954 the first production 
IL-14P (c/n 4340101 - that is, year of manu- 
facture 1954, plant No.84 (34 was a code 
used for security reasons to confuse would- 
be spies), Batch 01, 01st aircraft of ten in the 
batch) performed its first flight from the factory 
airfield, Tashkent-Toozel’. The crew com- 
prised captain Vladimir K. Kokkinaki, co-pilot 
N. S. Gavritskiy, flight engineer M. F. Kooz'min, 
radio operator |. S. Siliminov and test engi- 
neer V. F. Voskresenskiy. 

From 1956 onwards the IL-14P was also 
produced at MMZ No.30 'Znamya Truda’. 
Moscow-built examples had nine-digit c/s. For 
example, IL-14P CCCP-/11875 manufactured 
on 31st July 1956 is c/n 146000609 - that is, 
izdeliye (product) 14, year of manufacture 
1956, MMZ No.30 (the first digit is omitted for 
security reasons), Batch 006, O9th aircraft in 
the batch (there were up to 50 per batch). On 
Soviet-built IL-14s the c/n was usually sten- 
cilled on the fin — at least until the introduction 
of the 1973-standard Aeroflot livery. 

In 1954 production IL-14Ps passed addi- 
tional service tests which were divided into 
two stages embracing the spring-summer 
and autumn-winter periods of operation. The 
aircraft were tested both in the extremely 
harsh conditions of Yakutia and the Krasno- 
yarsk Region, where the temperature at 
ground level could be as low as -55°C 
(-67*F), and in hot-and-high conditions. The 
Service tests of IL-14P CCCP-/15063 (c/n 
4340204, project test pilot Aleksandr |. 
Voskanov) were completed on 11th Novem- 
ber 1954. The results of the testing corrobo- 
rated that the designers had succeeded in 
creating a multi-purpose aircraft possessing 

enhanced operational safety, embodying 
advanced design and high reliability and 
meeting the most stringent domestic and for- 
eign requirements. 

The IL-14P started scheduled passenger 
Services on 30th November 1954. Its service 
career started at the time when the temporary 
AUW limitations imposed on the IL-12 were 
still in force. These were extended to cover 
the new aircraft, too; therefore the IL-14P was 
initially operated in an 18-seat first-class con- 
figuration. However, the growing volume of 
passenger traffic dictated an increase in the 
Seating capacity, and when the temporary 
limit was lifted some aircraft were refitted to a 


24-seat layout. After the increase in the num- 
ber of passengers the CG position shifted aft; 
to retain the longitudinal stability and control- 
lability characteristics, a spring-loaded feel 
mechanism was introduced into the elevator 
control circuit. The operational CG range was 
increased and could now be varied between 
13 and 2196 MAC. To retain the previous 
range, the AUW was increased to 17,000 kg 
(37,485 Ib). 


IL-14P-24 Airliner 

When the AUW limit was lifted some aircraft 
were converted into 24-seaters to meet the 
growing demand for air transportation. The 
seats were arranged in six rows four-abreast. 
To preserve the previous range, the all-up 
weight of the aircraft had to be increased to 
17,000 kg (37,485 Ib). 

On 1st November 1955 an IL-14P config- 
ured with a 24-seat cabin (CCCP-/11629, c/n 
4340506) entered flight test with V. K. Kokki- 
naki as project test pilot and D. N. Simanovich 
as project engineer). After the successful 
completion of the tests this variant was built in 
series. 


IL-14P-28 Airliner 

After the introduction of the turboprop- 
powered An-10 and IL-18 airliners on major 
air services the piston-engined IL-14s were 


relegated to local services and the number of 
seats in the cabins was increased to 28 
(seven rows of seats four-abreast). This was 
achieved by reducing the seat pitch and by 
deleting the galley, which was superfluous on 
local routes. Such aircraft could be recog- 
nised by the revised window arrangement — 
1+2+exit+4 to port and 1+2+exit+4+door 
to starboard. 


IL-14P-32 Airliner 

In this case the increase in seating capacity 
was achieved in the same way as in the previ- 
ous version: by changing the seat pitch, delet- 
ing the galley and reducing the volume of the 
forward baggage compartment to accommo- 
date an eighth row of seats. In addition, some 
items of equipment were transferred to the 
radio operators and navigators worksta- 
tions, the No.2 equipment bay was deleted 
and additional seats were installed in its 
place. 


IL-14PS VIP Aircraft 

This version was produced as a derivative of 
the IL-14P (S stands for [samolyot-] salon — 
VIP aircraft). The wings, tail unit and under- 
carriage remained unchanged. A new interior 
was fitted and its underlying structure was 
reinforced. The passenger cabin was divided 
by a curtain into two parts; the sofas were 


IL-14s on the production line. The foremost aircraft is a stretched IL-14M, while those down the line are 
short-fuselage IL-14Ps, including CCCP-711844. 
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Above: In the early days the Soviet Air Force’s IL-14PS VIP transports, such as Tashkent-built ‘016 Black’ 
(formerly ‘008 Black’, c/n 4340302), wore an overall silver finish. 


Above: This Moscow-built IL-14PS ('01 Black’) with a long strake aerial represents the later VIP livery with 
natural metal undersides and a lightning bolt cheatline. Note the two-tone star insignia. 


arranged diagonally, opposing each other. 
The electric wiring for the cabin lighting was 
changed and a call system with audiovisual 
indication activated by the main passenger 
was fitted. Nikita S. Khrushchov travelled in 
such an aircraft during his visits to Burma, 
India and Afghanistan. 

The aircraft's empty weight was 12,500 kg 
(27,560 Ib); the operational load was 715 kg 
(1,580 Ib) and the payload 455 kg (1,003 Ib), 
including 55 kg (120 Ib) of baggage. The 
IL-14PS could carry five to eight passengers. 


The cabin of an IL-14PS. 
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IL-14S VVIP Aircraft 

On 1st February 1955 the Council of Ministers 
issued a directive calling for the manufacture 
of 20 IL-14S aircraft for the Government flight 
detachment. Actually, however, the construc- 
tion of a VVIP aircraft featuring enhanced 
comfort had begun somewhat earlier, in 1954. 
On 28th August 1954 OKB-240 Chief 
Designer Sergey V. II'yushin wrote to Council 
of Ministers Chairman Nikolay A. Boolganin, 
asking him to authorise service tests of ten 
IL-14S aircraft intended to be operated by the 


2nd AKDON (aviatsionnaya krasnoznamyor- 
naya diveeziya osobovo naznacheniya - Red 
Banner Special Mission Air Division); Ilyushin 
expected that every aircraft from this batch 
should log at least 500 hours so as to reveal 
and cure all eventual defects. In October man- 
ufacturing drawings and other documents 
were transferred to the production plant. 

The IL-14S was based on the IL-14P and 
featured the following alterations. The wings 
remained unchanged; a partition was moved 
from fuselage frame 17 to frame 15. The emer- 
gency exits were moved aft from their usual 
position (frames 20-21) to a location between 
frames 22-23 and an extra pair of windows 
was introduced between frames 16-17; that 
is, the window arrangement was 1+3+exit+3 
to port and 1+3+exit+3+door to starboard. 
The passenger cabin windows were fitted 
with 8 mm (0%. in) thick bulletproof glazing 
panels. The floor and its support structure 
were reinforced, and the navigator's station 
was fitted with additional equipment. 

Changes in the electric system and radio 
equipment included the replacement of stan- 
dard generators with GSR-6000A generators; 
centralised AC supply was introduced; more 
powerful lighting was installed in the passen- 
ger cabin. The RSB-D and RSB-5 radios were 
replaced by Doonai (Danube) radios; addi- 
tionally, an RSIU-3 radio was installed. The 
ARK-5 automatic direction finder was 
equipped with four control panels, combined 
antennas were installed. 

The aircraft was provided with oxygen 
equipment; pilots’ and navigator's seats of 
improved design were installed. The passen- 
ger cabin was divided by a curtain into two 
compartments outfitted with special furniture; 
it comprised two sofas, two tables and four 
armchairs, with the sofas placed on one side 
of the cabin and the tables on the other side. 

On 6th October 1956 GK NII VVS began 
flight tests of an IL-14S with specially modified 
exhaust pipes. The crew was captained by 
M. N. Dotsenko, with G. |. Filonenko as pro- 
ject engineer. 

IL-14S aircraft were used by the Presi- 
dents of India and Guinea. The aircraft's 
empty weight was 12,800-kg (28,220 Ib) and 
the operational load 715 kg (1,580 Ib); the 
IL-14S could carry a 950-kg (2,140-Ib) pay- 
load, including 6-8 passengers and 150 kg 
(330 Ib) of baggage. 


IL-14SI VIP Aircraft 

This aircraft was based on the IL-14P and dif- 
fered from the IL-14S in having increased 
range. In this connection the fuselage and 
wings were reinforced, additional fuel tanks 
were installed in the wings. The fuselage was 
reinforced in the same way as that of the 
IL-14S. The tail unit and the undercarriage 
remained unchanged. 


The electric system and the radio equip- 
ment system featured a new layout borrowed 
from the IL-14M aircraft. The RSB-D and 
RSB-5 radios were replaced by two Doonai 
radios and two RSIU-5 Doob (Oak) radios. 
The ARK-5 ADF was additionally fitted with 
two control panels and two indicators; com- 
bined antennas were installed. 

There were also changes in the special 
equipment: seats for the radio operator and 
navigator were installed; the pilots’ seats were 
of an improved design. More efficient thermal 
insulation/soundproofing was introduced and 
an NI-50BM ground position indicator was 
installed. The aircraft was provided with oxy- 
gen equipment and a DGMK-5 gyromagnetic 
compass. 

The cabin compartments divided by a 
curtain were outfitted with furniture of the 
same type as on the IL-14S, but the table 
in the forward compartment was deleted 
and replaced by an additional armchair. The 
aircraft's empty weight was 13,800 kg (30,490 
Ib) and the operational load 725 kg (1,600 Ib); 
the 455-kg (1,000-Ib) payload included five 
passengers and 55 kg (120 Ib) of baggage. 


IL-14SO VIP Support Aircraft 

This version was similar to the IL-14SI, but the 
VIP interior of the latter, which included sleep- 
ing berths, was replaced by seats for 18 pas- 
sengers in six rows of three abreast. Hence 
the O may stand for obslooga (service per- 
sonnel), indicating that the aircraft was 
intended to support the head of state's trips 
abroad when a lot of service personnel had to 
be carried. 

Structurally and with regard to special 
equipment the aircraft was similar to the 
IL14SI. The aircraft's empty weight was 
12,890 kg (28,420 Ib) and the operational load 
715 kg (1,580 Ib); the 1,515-kg (3,340-Ib) pay- 
load included 75 kg (165 Ib) of baggage. 


Above: The interior of an IL-14S with sofas on one side of the cabin and pairs of armchairs with tables in 


between on the other side. 


IL-14-30D Troopship 

On 14th November 1955 the Council of Minis- 
ters issued a directive ordering the develop- 
ment of a version optimised for carrying and 
paradropping troops. The aircraft was to carry 
thirty paratroopers, hence the designation 
IL-14-30D (desahntnyy). 

The troopship version was based on the 
IL-14P. The wings were modified for the instal- 
lation of formation and identification lights. 
The fuselage underwent some Structural 
modifications. The forward baggage com- 


partment and its loading door were deleted; 
the entry door now opened inward and aft 
rather that outward and forward. An observa- 
tion/sighting blister was installed on the port 
side at the navigator's station, and a mount- 
ing ring for a dorsal turret was provided above 
the wing trailing edge (no turret was actually 
fitted). The partition at frame 17 was deleted; 
the cabin floor and the frames in the cabin 
area were reinforced. Instead of passenger 
seats the IL-14-30D featured folding seats 
along the cabin walls for 30 paratroopers. 


CCCP-/11512, the IL-14M prototype, was converted from an IL-14P. The original 24-seat version had seven windows on each side plus a small window in each 
half of the forward baggage compartment. 
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Above: CCCP-/12040, an early-production IL-14M-24, commences its take-off run with the flaps set at 17°. 
Note the gap between the flaps and the rear ends of the engine nacelles. 


Above: As the nine windows reveal, this example with the post-1958 registration CCCP-52035 has been 
converted to an IL-14M-36 with no forward baggage compartment. Note the flaps set at 45°. 


The tail unit and the undercarriage 
remained unchanged. Changes in the special 
equipment included deletion of the individual 
ventilation and heating ducts; the heat- and 
soundproofing blankets in the troop cabin 
and in the toilet were deleted. The empty 
weight was 11,800 kg (26,020 Ib) and the 
operational load 640 kg (1,410 Ib). 


IL-14M Production Airliner 
The 24-seat IL-14P-24 was handicapped by 
the insufficient volume of the baggage com- 


partments for accommodating the passen- 
gers’ baggage and eventual supplementary 
cargoes. The problem was solved in 1955 by 
creating the IL-14M version (modifitseerovan- 
nyy — modified). 

On 22nd September 1955 the Minister of 
Aircraft Industry issued an order calling for the 
development of the IL-14M 24-seat passen- 
ger aircraft. In December 1955 one of the 
IL-14M prototypes | (CCCP-/11629, c/n 
4340506) was submitted for state acceptance 
trials at GosNII GA (Gosoodarstvennyy 


A typical 1960s scene from a Soviet airport, with IL-14M-36s CCCP-52040 and CCCP-91547, plus IL-18Vs, 
Tu-104As, and An-10A, a Li-2, an An-2, a Mi-4 helicopter and ZiS-150 and MAZ-200 refuelling bowsers. 
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naoochno-issledovatel'skiy institoot grazh- 
dahnskoy aviahtsii — State Civil Aviation 
Research Institute, formerly GosNII GVF); on 
14th-23rd April 1956 the same aircraft under- 
went check-out trials at GK NII VVS. On 18th 
June 1956 the Council of Ministers issued à 
directive putting the 24-seat IL-14M passen- 
ger aircraft into series production at Plants 
No.30 in Moscow and No.84 in Tashkent. 

The IL-14M differed from the basic IL-14P 
primarily in having a fuselage stretched by 
inserting a 1-m (3 ft 3% in) ‘plug’ ahead of the 
wings; it also featured a strengthened floor 
structure and new flooring. In addition, there 
were local reinforcements of the fuselage 
structure. A pair of windows was added 
between frames 16-17; the window arrange- 
ment was 1+small window+2+exit+3 to 
port, with baggage loading doors aft of the 
foremost window and at the rear, and 
1+small window+2+exit+3+door to star- 
board. The tail unit and undercarriage remained 
unchanged. The wing ribs, stringers and skin 
were reinforced. On aircraft manufactured 
from 1st February 1957 onwards a new elec- 
tric system was introduced. Heaters were 
added in the flightdeck and in the toilet. There 
were changes in the catering equipment: a 
galley of a new type was placed at the rear of 
the passenger cabin. A baggage compart- 
ment was arranged on the starboard side 
between ribs Nos 13 and 15B. Twelve double 
seat units were installed four-abreast in the 
passenger cabin, which was separated from 
the vestibule by a curtain; fabric curtains were 
provided on the windows. 

The empty weight of the IL-14M was 
12,500 kg (27,560 Ib) and the service load 
640 kg (1,410 Ib); the aircraft could carry 24 
passengers and 360 kg (794 Ib) of baggage. 
The longer fuselage and higher AUW led to 
marginally lower performance as compared 
to the IL-14P: maximum speed fell by approx 
imately 15 km/h (9 mph), rate of climb fell by 
0.5 m/sec (98.4 ft/min), there was an insignif. 
icant increase of the take-off and landing run. 
Yet, the ability to safely continue a take-off 
after an engine failure was retained. 

Until the early 1960s the 18-seat IL-14P 
and the 24-seat IL-14M were the main types o 
Soviet airliners on domestic trunk routes and 
international services. Not until large-scale 
introduction of new gas turbine-powered air- 
liners were the IL-14s transferred to com- 
muter services on relatively short routes. Here 
the IL-14 was operated in layouts featuring a 
maximum seating capacity which, on the 
IL-14P, was gradually increased from 24 tc 
28, and then to 32 seats. On the IL-14M the 
number of seats could be 28, 32 or 36. This 
was achieved by reducing the seat pitch (the 
seats themselves, as well as other elements 
of the passenger cabin interior, were now 
manufactured from new, considerably lighter 


materials), by reducing the volume of the for- 
ward baggage hold, by deleting the galley, 
and on some machines by deleting the avion- 
ics bay on port side of the cabin (the radios 
were relocated to the navigator’s and radio 
operator's compartments). The greater pay- 
load of the IL-14 helped increase its profitabil- 
ity and made it possible to bring down 
transportation costs and reduce ticket prices 
on short-haul services. 


IL-14M-14 Airliner 

This variant of the IL-14M featured a cabin 
equipped with 14 seats anda galley identical 
to that of the 24-seater. The wings with addi- 
tional fuel tanks, the fuselage with improved 
thermal insulation and soundproofing, the 
tail unit and the undercarriage were identical 
to those of the basic IL-14M. Appropriate 
changes were introduced into the electric sys- 
tem and the radio equipment: new RSIU-5 
Doob radios were installed, electric lighting 
circuits and antennas were altered. The navi- 
gator's station was equipped with additional 
instruments. The aircraft was provided with 
oxygen equipment. 

The aircraft's empty weight was 12,830 kg 
(28,290 Ib) and the operational load 715 kg 
(1,580 Ib), the 1,440-kg (3,175-Ib) payload 
included 320 kg (706 Ib) of baggage. 


IL-14M-28 Airliner 

This version was produced as a derivative of 
the IL-14M and was virtually identical to it 
structurally. The number of seats in the pas- 
Senger cabin was increased to 28 (seven 
rows of four) by changing the seat pitch. This 
aircraft was widely used on short-haul ser- 
vices. 


IL-14M-32 Airliner 

This was yet another variant of the IL-14M. 
The seat pitch was further reduced and the 
galley deleted in order to increase the seating 
capacity to 32 (eight rows of four). Aircraft with 
this layout were the main type used on local 
services. Outwardly they could be identified 
by the extra cabin window on each side 
(i+3+exit+4 to port and 1-4 small win- 
dow--3--exit--4-- door to starboard). 


IL-14M-36 Airliner 

This was the last sub-type of the IL-14M with 
the highest number of passenger seats. The 
increase in the seating capacity was achieved 
by deleting the galley, dispensing with the for- 
ward baggage compartment and using more 
lightweight materials. Only a small number of 
IL-14Ms was converted to this configuration. 
Comparing the IL-14P-18 and the IL-14M-36 
passenger cabin layouts, one can see what a 
margin of dependability and airframe versatil- 
ity this aircraft possessed. 


Above: Wearing basic 1973-standard Aeroflot colours and the red Border Guards identification stripe on 
the rudder, radar-equipped IL-14M ‘05 Red’ taxies out on a patrol mission. 


IL-14M - Patrol Version 
In accordance with operational requirements 
issued by the Border Guards Department of 
the KGB the design bureau of the Civil Air 
Fleet's Aircraft Repair Factory (ARZ — aviare- 
montnyy zavod) No.407 in Minsk developed 
the technical documentation for converting 
the IL-14M into a special border patrol ver- 
sion. Outwardly such aircraft were identifiable 
by a short conical radome housing a 
Groza-40 (Thunderstorm-40) weather radar 
taken bodily from the Yak-40 trijet feederliner, 
which required the taxi lights to be moved 
down and aft to two small transparent blisters 
just aft of the radome (between frames 2-3). 
This version's high efficiency was 
achieved thanks to the installation of up-to- 
date navigation/search equipment, the instal- 
lation of extra fuel tanks considerably 
increasing on-station loiter time and the pro- 
vision of the necessary amenities and comfort 
for the crew. 


IL-14M - Polar Version 

In February 1956 a new version of the IL-14M 
successfully passed manufacturer's tests. It 
was intended for regular non-stop flights 
between Soviet Antarctic research stations 
located at a distance of up to 4,000 km (2,486 
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This view if the same aircraft shows clearly the weather radar and the port side observation blister. 


miles) from each other. The aircraft was 
equipped with two additional fuel tanks in 
each outer wing panel and a new barometric 
system; two extra fuel tanks could be installed 
in the cabin to further extend the range. The 
cabin was provided with extra thick heat insu- 
lation blankets, and a generator running on 
gasoline, with a conspicuous ventral exhaust 
pipe, was located at the rear of the cabin. 

An Arctic version of the IL-14 fitted with 
retractable ski undercarriage was tested in 
1962. A total of eight IL-14Ms was manufac- 
tured in the Polar version. 


IL-14FK (IL-14FKP) Photo Mapping 
Aircraft 
On 1st December 1955 the Council of Minis- 
ters issued a directive ordering OKB-240 to 
develop a photo mapping version of the IL-14 
designated ‘IL-14FK (fotokartograficheskiy — 
photo mapping, used attributively); it was to 
be submitted for state acceptance trials in 
August 1956. The photo mapping version was 
evolved from the IL-14P to meet an order from 
the Soviet Union’s Chief Directorate of Geo- 
detics and Mapping (GUGK - Glahvnoye 
oopravleniye gheodezii i kartografii). 

The mission equipment comprised an 
AP-6Ye electric autopilot, a KS-6 compass 
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Above: IL-14FK CCCP-91480 was converted into a geophysical survey aircraft with a towed magnetic 
anomaly detector ‘bird’. ' 


Above: IL-14FK CCCP-61685 of the Central Regions CAD/Myachkovo UAD/229th Flight was operated in 
Antarctica for a while and fitted with retractable skis. Note the open camera port and the observation blister. 


The centre fuselage underside of an IL-14M following conversion to an IL-14FKM at ARZ No.407 in Minsk. 
The three camera ports closed by protective covers are clearly visible. 
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system, an AGI-1S gyro horizon, an APR-2 
automatic device enabling the aircraft to fly a 
pre-programmed shuttle pattern, oxygen 
equipment for seven crew, aerial cameras 
(see below), an additional 1,000-litre (220 Imp 
gal) fuel tank in the cabin, an SPU-7 intercom, 
an OS-1 instrumental landing system, a 
Landysh-5 VHF radio, an RV-18Zh radio 
altimeter for high altitudes and a DISS-031FK 
Doppler speed/drift sensor. 

The aircraft's interior comprised the flight- 
deck, a navigator/operator's compartment, a 
radio compartment, a camera operatois 
compartment and a darkroom. Changes in 
the instrument arrangement and installation 
of additional switches and control panels 
meeting the criteria of ergonomics ensured 
optimum comfort for the pilots' work. 

The navigator/operator’s compartment 
was located between partitions installed at 
frames 8 and 11. Two sighting blisters hous- 
ing NKPB collimator sights were provided; the 
port blister was equipped with an armrest for 
the navigator's convenience. 

The camera operators' compartment was 
located between frames 17 and 34. A rest 
area for the two operators was arranged on 
the starboard side at the front end of the com- 
partment, comprising two units of twin seats 
with a table in between. The extra fuel tank 
was placed on the port side of the compart- 
ment. The operators compartment housed 
an AFA-TE-55 aerial camera and a similar 
camera on an H-55 hydraulically stabilised 
mount. These were supplemented by AFA- 
TA-100 and AFA-33-N-20 cameras mounted 
on special holders. 

The rear baggage compartment was 
transformed into a darkroom allowing the 
crew to reload film cassettes on board the air- 
craft and process the films in field conditions. 
For this purpose the window was covered 
with black cloth, the baggage loading hatch 
received a rubber perimeter seal and the floor 
was covered with rubber mats. A film cassette 
rack was placed under the operator's table. 

The de-icing system of the tail surfaces 
was revised. The crew compartments were 
provided with oxygen equipment and the 
heating of the cabin was considerably 
improved. 

The aircraft's empty weight was 12,880 kg 
(28,400 Ib) and the service load 640 kg (1,410 
Ib); the photo equipment weighed 355 kg 
(783 Ib). 

The IL-14FK prototype converted from a 
Moscow-built IL-14P (registration unknown, 
c/n 146000718) first flew on 20th September 
1956. It was captained by V. K. Kokkinaki, with 
G. |. Ulyakhin (from the NII-17 research insti- 
tute) as first officer and M. S. Gol'dman as pro- 
ject engineer. Joint manufacturer's tests and 
state acceptance trials took place on 
22nd-30th October, with |. V. Musatov from 


Above: The IL-14T prototype in Soviet Air Force markings and a grey colour scheme (except for the rudder) as ‘94 Blue’. Note the dorsal turret and the ports for 
small arms in most of the cabin windows. 


Nil-17 as project test pilot and M. S. Gol'dman 
as project engineer. In all, 48 hours were 
logged in the course of 21 flights. 

The IL-14FK reportedly entered produc- 
tion at MMZ No.30 in December 1956, con- 
currently with the IL-14T; however, some 
examples are confirmed as being conver- 
sions, not new-build aircraft, and the conver- 
sion job was done by ARZ No.407. Since the 
aircraft was based on the short-fuselage 
IL14P, the designation IL-14FKP was some- 
limes used. Outwardly the photo mapping 
version could be identified by a shallow 
square-shaped fairing incorporating a cam- 
era port and double doors hiding more cam- 
eras (or, alternatively, tandem camera ports 
closed by sliding protective covers) under the 
centre fuselage and the sighting blisters aft of 
the flightdeck. 


IL-14FKM Photo Mapping Aircraft 

A similar version based on the IL-14M and 
designated IL-14FKM appeared later; it was 
fitted out with AFA-42/20 and AFA-TE-55 or 
AFA-TES and TAFA cameras and lacked the 
DISS-031FK Doppler speed/drift sensor. The 
IL-14FK and the IL-14FKM were the first air- 
Craft in the Soviet Union that were specially 
designed for photo mapping. 


IL-14T Military Transport/Troopship 
On 23rd June 1954 the Council of Ministers 
issued a directive requiring OKB-240 to 
develop the IL-14T military transport (T = 
trahnsportnyy); the machine was to be sub- 
mitted for state acceptance trials in July 1955. 
In November 1954 the manufacturing draw- 
ings were transferred to the production plant 
No.84 in Tashkent. 

The IL-14T reverted to the ‘short’ fuselage 
of the IL-14P. Unlike the IL-14-30D, it had a 
double cargo door measuring 1.6 x 2.71 m on 


the port side of the rear fuselage between 
frames 28-34A; the forward half of it incorpo- 
rated a smaller door for paratroopers. The 
entry door on the starboard side of the fuse- 
lage was widened, opening inwards and aft 
à la IL-12T/IL-12D, and was moved forward 
from frames 31-33 to frames 29-31, with 
appropriate modifications to frames 29 and 
30. The window arrangement on both sides 
was 1+3+exit+3+door; the first window to 
port was a sighting blister. 

The aircraft was stripped of all passenger 
equipment. Instead, a cargo hold was fitted 
out; it was enlarged by the inclusion of the 
space previously occupied by the forward 
and rear baggage compartments and by 
reducing the size of the toilet; the forward and 
rear baggage hatches were deleted. 

The windows of the cargo hold had port- 
holes for small arms (except those in the first 
three rows where the wings and engines 
offered no field of fire) and were provided with 
cloth blinds. Openings and hatches for an 
OPB-1 bombsight were made in the floor and 
the fuselage skin. A window was added in the 


navigator's station in the partition at frame 8. 
The thermal insulation and soundproofing of 
the passenger version was deleted, but a 
more lightweight insulation was used in the 
cargo hold. 

Hardpoints for a towing device were 
mounted on frame 48; the cutouts for the sta- 
biliser were reinforced accordingly. A fitting 
for a tail support was provided at frame 39. 
Hardpoints for the attachment of two beam- 
type racks used for carrying external stores 
were provided under the wing centre section. 

The IL-14T was fitted with a flight/naviga- 
tion avionics suite and special equipment 
matching that of the late-production IL-14M. A 
Proton-M tactical radio navigation system 
was fitted, with characteristic twin ventral rod 
aerials between fuselage frames 10-11 and 
under the outer wings; the equipment 
included OPB-1R and NKPB-7 bomb sights, 
an NI-50BM navigation display and an IAS-1 
astrosextant. An AFA-33/20 day camera and 
an NAFA-25MK night camera were installed 
between frames 15 and 17, with provisions for 
carrying photoflash bombs externally. 


‘04 Yellow’, a production Soviet Air Force IL-14T. Most IL-14Ts wore this light grey colour scheme. 
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Above: Three IL-14TB glider tugs fly in wedge formation with Yak-14 assault gliders in tow. 


Above: East German-built IL-14P ‘3037 Red’ (c/n 14803037) was one of several examples called IL-14TD 


by the Polish Air Force. 


The IL-14T prototype made its first flight 
on 22nd June 1956, captained by Viadimir K. 
Kokkinaki, with D. N. Simanovich as engineer 
in charge of the tests. The manufacturer's 
tests were completed on 15th August; the 
appropriate report was signed on 3rd Sep- 
tember. By then the prototype had logged 44 
hours in 49 test flights. On 4th September the 
state acceptance trials of the IL-14T military 


transport aircraft officially began at GK NII 
VVS; they were completed on 30th December 
(starting on 4th October the state trials had 
shifted to an airbase near Tula where an air- 
borne troops division was stationed). The 
transport version entered series production at 
MMZ No.30 in Moscow. 

Five interior configurations were possible. 
The troopship variant carried 20 paratroopers 


CCCP-61750 represents the IL-14G commercial cargo version with no port side blister or paradropping 
door built into the cargo door. 
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and a jumpmaster; the medevac version 
accommodated 18 stretcher cases plus one 
medical attendant. The pure cargo and cargo/ 
assault configurations could carry droppable 
and non-droppable cargoes with a total 
weight of up to 2,700 kg (5,950 Ib). Finally, the 
glider tug configuration was compatible with 
gliders having an AUW up to 2,700 kg. 

A total of 259 IL-14T transports was man- 
ufactured; they remained in the Soviet Military 
Transport Aviation inventory until the end of 
1967. The IL-14T was operated in different 
sub-variants differing in equipment fits. 


IL-14TB Transport/Glider Tug 

The IL-14T was also used for towing Yak-14 
assault gliders. For the purpose of towing one 
glider or a string of gliders the aircraft had a 
towing cable hook with a lock controlled by 
cable linkage. 

The glider tug version of the IL-14 could 
be identified by the cropped tailcone. As on 
the IL-12T, the missing portion was actually 
detachable and could be installed if neces- 
sary. This version was designated IL-14TB 
(for booksirovshchik — tug). 


IL-14TG Transport/Cargo Aircraft 

A pure cargo version of the IL-14T was known 
as the IL-14TG (groozovoy - cargo, used 
attributively. The cargo hold floor featured 
tie-down cleats to which the cargo was 
secured by straps and nets. In addition, the 
IL-14TG was equipped with a ladder, a cargo 
handling platform and a hoist for loading/ 
unloading; during flight this equipment was 
stowed in the cargo hold. 


IL-14T-TD Transport/Troopship 
This version was a derivative of the IL-14T (TD 
= trahnsportno-desahntnyy, transport/assault, 
used attributively). The cargo hold of this ver- 
sion was equipped with a P-63 device for 
paradropping assault cargoes. The device's 
container was loaded with up to eleven 
PDMM-47 paradroppable cloth bags (para- 
shootno-desahntnyy meshok myahkiy) or 
ten PDTZh paradroppable rigid containers 
(parashootno-desahntnaya tahra zhostkaya). 
Two detachable beam-type racks were 
mounted underneath the wing centre section 
between the front and middle spars for carry- 
ing droppable items within the dimensions 
and weight of the FAB-3000 bomb. The cargo 
hold was provided with a hoist near the cargo 
door for handling items weighing up to 300 kg 
(660 Ib). 


IL-14TD Transport/Troopship 

(First Use of Designation) 

This version again was a derivative of the 
IL-14T. Twenty paratroopers could be seated 
on ten folding seats on each side of the cargo 
hold; there was a separate seat on the star- 


board side for the jumpmaster. The cabin 
floor was covered with anti-slip rubber mats. 
Two cables for the parachutes’ static lines ran 
along the cabin under the ceiling. Handrails 
were mounted along the cabin walls. Alarm 
bells and signal lamps were installed on par- 
titions placed at frames 13 and 27. Panels with 
instruments indicating the leaving of the air- 
craft by a paratrooper were mounted near the 
entry door and the paradropping door; lights 
and buttons for controlling the paradropping 
warning signals were installed in the flight- 
deck and navigator's compartment. 


IL-14TS Transport/Medevac Aircraft 

A medevac version of the IL-14T was pro- 
duced as the IL-14TS (trahnsportno-sani- 
tarnyy — transport/medical). Provision was 
made for the installation of 18 standardised 
stretchers. Amenities for the medical atten- 
dant included a folding table on the wall to 
starboard, two first-aid kits, a lamp, a seat and 
a hook for the medical bag. 

The medevac version ofthe IL-14 was pro- 
vided with KP-32 individual breathing appara- 
tus (kislorodnyy pribor — oxygen apparatus) 
forthe patients and the medical attendant and 
KP-24 breathing apparatus for the crew. In the 
cabin for the patients there was a water con- 
tainer with an electric heater. 


IL-14G Cargo Aircraft 

The IL-14G (groozovoy) was the commercial 
cargo version of the IL-14T featuring minor 
structural differences. As on the military trans- 
port, a double cargo door was provided on 
the port side of the fuselage, but without the 
smaller paradropping door in the forward sec- 
tion. Ten folding seats were installed in the 
forward portion of the cargo hold. 

The sighting blister and the portholes in 
the cabin windows were deleted, as was the 
specialised military equipment. The thermal 
insulation and soundproofing were deleted, 
and the heating system and de-icers were 
taken from the IL-14T. Oxygen equipment 
was provided for the five crew and two cargo 
attendants. 


IL-14G - Polar Version 
IL-14s modified for operation in Polar regions 
were of great help in the mastering of the Arc- 
lic regions and the Antarctic continent. They 
maintained regular traffic between the main- 
land and the Polar research stations, includ- 
ing drifting ice-field stations. These aircraft 
were fitted with long-range fuel tanks in the 
cabin; under-fuselage attachment points for 
JATO boosters were provided to give short- 
field capability when operating from ice floes. 
The cabin was provided with thicker heat 
insulation, an onboard heater operating on 
petrol, an auxiliary generator (with an exhaust 
pipe under the rear fuselage) for lighting the 
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Above: An IL-14T operated by Polar Aviation (CCCP-04183) is unloaded at an Arctic research station. This 
aircraft lacks the petrol-driven generator in the rear fuselage found on some Polar IL-14s. 


cabins on the ground and a gas stove for 
cooking. Additional observation blisters were 
sometimes fitted, and retractable skis could 
be fitted as required (again, the nosewheel 
was retained in so doing). 

Arctic versions of the aircraft repeatedly 
underwent modifications designed to adapt 
them to harsh operational conditions and 
special requirements of the missions to be ful- 
filled. 


IL-14 Ice Reconnaissance Aircraft 
(IL-14LR) 

A specialised version of the IL-14 was devel- 
oped by the design office of ARZ No.407. Its 
mission was to reconnoitre the optimum 
routes for ship convoys led by icebreakers 
carrying priority cargoes along the ice- 
packed Northern Sea Route. Hence it is 
sometimes referred to as IL-14LR (ledovyy 
razvedchik — ice reconnaissance aircraft). 
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Above: Finished in post-1 973 red/white Polar colours, IL-14LR CCCP-04177 displays its ventral radome 


and the cargo door revealing its origin as an IL-14T. 


This IL-14LR shown with the engines uncowled for maintenance has two flat-bottomed bulges under the 
nose incorporating three retractable additional high-powered lights. 
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Above: This unidentified IL-14LR (or possibly IL-14RR) pictured at ARZ No.407 in company with Yak-40s 
and a Tu-134A features a different type of radar whose radome is attached to a metal adapter. 


Outwardly the ice reconnaissance version 
was identifiable by a ventral teardrop radome 
under the wing leading edge; this housed an 
ROZ-1 Lotsiya (Navigational directions) or an 
Initsiativa (Initiative) ground mapping radar 
used for measuring the ice’s thickness. The 
aircraft was also equipped with an AP-6Ye 
autopilot, a KS-6 compass system, a long- 
range fuel tank in the cabin, an AB-52 drift 
sight, an S-1 siren and a device for dropping 
message bags on the deck of a ship. The air- 
craft was provided with a hatch for dropping 
mail and cargoes; the onboard equipment 
included the Ladoga (a Russian lake) pho- 
totelegraph device, the Neon radio and other 
special equipment items. A special crew rest 
area in the cabin was outfitted for relaxing and 
taking meals during lengthy flights. 

IL-14s conducted ice reconnaissance and 
search for fish shoals in Arctic conditions at 
considerable distances from radio beacons 
and bases. This created certain difficulties for 


the crews as regards navigation. The need 
arose to supplement the standard avionics 
with a versatile compact navigation system 
with built-in test equipment which would pro- 
vide the crew with a great number of current 
parameters within seconds. Such a system, 
designated ONS-UP Omega, was developed 
by ARZ No.407; it was fitted to 34 IL-14s used 
for ice reconnaissance. Known examples 
were registered CCCP-04177 (c/n 148001902, 
converted from an IL-14G on 27th June 1984) 
through -04181, -04191 (c/n 147001334), 
-04198, -41851 (c/n 147001424), -52034, 
-61663 and -91528. 


IL-14RR Fishery Reconnaissance 
Aircraft 

The IL-14RR (razvedchik ryby, fishery recon- 
naissance aircraft) version was developed by 
ARZ No.407 and was intended for the use in 
the national economy for such duties as fish- 
ery reconnaissance, ice reconnaissance, 
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Sometimes misidentified as a staff transport with special communications gear, this Soviet Air Force 
aircraft carrying an 'Excellent aircraft’ maintenance award badge is an IL-14LIK-1 navaids calibrator. 
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photo mapping, as well as for search and res- 
cue duties and for transporting cargoes and 
mail to regions difficult of access. 

Accordingly, the IL-14RR was fitted with 
additional mission equipment; it included à 
special hatch with an inward-opening door in 
the rear baggage compartment for dropping 
mail, cargoes and message bags. The drop- 
ping of cargoes was performed under control 
from the captain’s or co-pilot/observers 
workstation. The aircraft was fitted with a 
search radar mounted under the centre fuse- 
lage, which gave the IL-14RR a striking simi- 
larity to the IL-14LR ice reconnaissance 
version; the radar's AGB-3K antenna was sta- 
bilised. Some sources say the radar was à 
Groza-40 installed in the extreme nose, as on 
the KGB’s patrol version, which required the 
taxi lights to be relocated accordingly. 

The passenger cabin was transformed 
into workstations for hydrologists who were 
provided with a table, two blocks of twin seats 
and a small table for meals; there was also à 
rest area for off-duty crewmembers. Camera 
ports with remote-controlled doors were 
added on the starboard side of the fuselage. 
The size of the camera port made it possible 
to install AFA-TE-36, AFA-TE-100 and 
AFA-42-20 aerial cameras. Placed on the port 
side of the cabin was long-range fuel tank 
holding 1,730 litres (380 Imp gal). If the air- 
craft was fitted with additional fuel tanks in the 
wings, the extra tank in the fuselage was not 
installed. 

The aircraft was equipped with 1GD-40 
loudspeakers from the SGU-15 set (sig- 
nahl'no-gromkogovoryashchaya oostanovka - 
signal/loud-hailing unit) for hailing the trawlers’ 
crews and transmitting commands during the 
dropping of message bags or cargoes; they 
were supplemented by an S-1 siren. Other 
additional equipment items comprised an 
NI-50BM ground position indicator and an 
AB-52 drift sight. 

The Minsk aircraft overhaul plant con- 
verted fourteen IL-14s — CCCP-04173, -04310, 
-41829, -41854, -61620, -61681, -61690, -61691, 
-61697, -61738, -61752 (c/n 147001247) 
-61782, -91422 and -91553 - into the fishery 
reconnaissance version. CCCP-61752 oper- 
ated by the Far East CAD/Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk 
UAD was reported in official documents as 
outfitted with the Groza-40 radar. 


IL-14 Forestry Patrol Aircraft 

A single IL-14LR (CCCP-04177) was con- 
verted for forestry patrol duties. No further 
details are known. 


IL-14LIK-1 and IL-14LIK-2 Navaids 
Calibration Aircraft 

Development of these versions of the IL-14 
(LIK = lyotno-ispytatel’nyy kompleks — flight 
test complex) was brought about by the intro- 


duction of modern navigation aids and air traf- 
fic control (ATC) equipment at civil airports. A 
comprehensive ATC system emerging as a 
result of these measures comprised various 
items of equipment installed both on board 
the airliners and on the ground. To keep up 
the high level of dependability of the ground- 
based navigation aids, special flight checker 
(calibrator) aircraft were developed; they 
were equipped with a set of instruments for 
monitoring and assessing the work of these 
technical means. 

The IL-14LIK-1 and IL-14LIK-2 were con- 
verted from IL-14Ms. They were equipped 
with standard-setter instruments making it 
possible to adjust and monitor the charac- 
teristics and efficiency of the ground-based 
ILS and of radio beacons used for landing, 
navigation and for secondary radar systems. 

The LIK-1 and LIK-2 avionics suites were 
developed concurrently. The IL-14LIK-1 was 
equipped with production examples of spe- 
cial equipment which were installed in the air- 
craft by specialists of ARZ No.407 in Minsk; 
they also effected appropriate modifications 
of the aircraft's systems and units. 

An-24ALK calibrator aircraft equipped 
with the ALK-70 avionics suite were capable 
of monitoring the work of the SP-50M, SP-68, 
SP-70 and ILS blind landing system beacons. 
The IL-14LIK-1 could monitor a considerably 
wider range of ILS beacon types: the civil 
SP-50M, SP-68, ILS and SP-70, the military 
RSBN-2N and RSBN-4N, as well as sec- 
ondary system radars of the Koren' (Root), 
Narva (a city in Russia), Ootyos (Solitary cliff) 
and Bazal't (Basalt) types. This version was 
identifiable by four forward-pointing probe 
aerials on the extreme nose and an L-shaped 
aerial under the nose. In addition, the 
IL-14LIK-2 aircraft could monitor the VOR and 
DME instrumental landing systems. This ver- 
sion had several alternative nose aerial 
arrangements, including three probe aerials 
on the nose (two below and one at the tip). 
Additional blade and strake aerials were 
sometimes mounted above the forward and 
centre fuselage. 

The consoles with the special avionics 
Suites for the IL-14LIK-2 aircraft were devel- 
oped from scratch by the Minsk aircraft repair 
plant. The designers and production engi- 
neers of ARZ No.407 solved a number of 
complex problems; they evolved the basic 
layout of the avionics sets and put them into 
production. Provision was made for pho- 
tographing the instruments’ readings as the 
aircraft passed over the beacon to obtain 
material evidence. The designers developed 

and put into effect a data collecting and 
processing system, they started recording 
the signals on the oscillograph, developed 
the design and layout for the control of 
the Povorot (Turn) antenna scanning device 


Above: The IL-14LIK-2 navaids calibration aircraft had several varieties; this example has twin probe 
aerials and an ILS ‘pitchfork’ under the nose and a TV antenna look-alike at the tip of the nose. 


A Soviet Air Force IL-14T converted for ELINT duties; note the twin ventral radomes. 


which was used for measuring the vertical 
component of the field intensity of a direc- 
tional radio beacon. 

The IL-14LIK-1s were registered CCCP- 
41803, -52020, -52060, -52061, 52084, 61625, 
-61692, -61747, -61751, -61753, -61756 (c/n 
147001250, Kazakh CAD/Burundai UAD) and 
-91598; a military example coded ‘01 Red’ 
is also known. The IL-14LIK-2s were regis- 
tered CCCP-04189, -04190, -41804, -41808 


(a converted IL-14G), -41822, -41849, -41896, - 


-52046, -52052, -61608, -61645, -61662, 
-61678, -61739, -61754, -61773 and -61778. 


IL-14AKS SATCOM Relay Aircraft 
A single IL-14 (identity unknown) was con- 
verted into a satellite communications relay 


aircraft designated IL-14AKS (apparatoora 
kosmicheskoy svyazi — space communica- 
tions equipment). It was identifiable by a nose 
radome housing a Groza-40 radar, around 
which a truss-like structure was fitted; this car- 
ried a quadruple antenna array resembling 
that of the FuG 200 Hohentwiel and FuG 220 
Liechtenstein-aerial intercept radars used on 
World War Two German night fighters. 


IL-14 ELINT Aircraft 

A small number of Soviet Air Force IL-14TDs 
was adapted for electronic intelligence 
(ELINT) duties in the early 1970s. Outwardly 
such aircraft could be identified by two hemi- 
spherical dielectric fairings located in tandem 
under the centre fuselage. 
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Above: The nose of the IL-14AKS communications relay aircraft with an aerial array on a truss fitting 


around the radome of the Groza-40 radar. 


IL-14 Radiation Reconnaissance 
Aircraft 

The Soviet Air Force’s 647th Special Com- 
posite Support Air Regiment operating in sup- 
port of the 71st Nuclear Weapons Test Range 
in Semipalatinsk, Kazakhstan, operated sev- 
eral IL-14s fitted with air sampling equipment 
for radiation reconnaissance. Obviously mea- 
sures were taken to protect the crew from the 
radiation. Together with similarly modified air- 
craft and helicopters of various types they 


flew through radioactive clouds in the wake of 
nuclear tests, measuring radiation levels. 


IL-14 Weather Research Versions 

Control of atmospheric processes through 
active measures designed to influence these 
processes presupposes a thorough knowl- 
edge of what is happening in the atmosphere 
(of the laws governing the atmospheric phe- 
nomena and their causes). Physical research 
in clouds and the free atmosphere, as well as 
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This radar-nosed IL-14 bristling with various sensors and featuring observation blisters located well aft is 
one of several converted for weather research duties by ARZ No.407. 
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treating clouds with special chemicals for the 
purpose of dispersing them and artificially 
provoking rainfall, is conducted with the help 
of specially equipped research aircraft. These 
included a number of IL-14s 

All research and survey versions of the 
IL-14 were developed and created (converted 
from standard machines) by the designers 
and production engineers of ARZ No.407 in 
Minsk. Special features of the flights con- 
ducted by these aircraft necessitated the 
introduction of appropriate changes into their 
design, as well as installation of additional 
systems and equipment. 

The designation ‘//-chetyrnaatsat' Meteo- 
laboratoriya’ (IL-14 weather research aircraft) 
Covered a series of versions produced by ARZ 
No.407 by converting a number of IL-14s; 
every single aircraft in this series was 
intended for its own specific tasks and fea- 
tured an equipment suite unique to it. Con- 
version of each particular machine was 
effected in conformity with manufacturing 
drawings and other documents applicable 
only to the given aircraft. For example, IL-14P 
CCCP-52008 (c/n 146001121) of the Ukrain- 
ian CAD/Simferopol' UAD/370th Flight had a 
Groza-40 weather radar, observation blisters 
on both sides immediately ahead of the 
wings and various external sensors. One more 
IL-14P (identity unknown) was used for 
atmospheric turbulence research in the 1970s; 
it had a long boom under the nose carrying 
anemometric sensors. 

Depending on the range of tasks to be ful- 
filled, the individual research aircraft featured 
their own internal layout and were fitted 
with additional instruments, such as electro- 
meteographs, hygrometers, thermohygro- 
meters, humidity pulsation sensors, ice for- 
mation sensors, zenith ozone meters, electric 
field intensity sensors, passive radar anten- 
nas and so on. 

The IL-14 weather research aircraft tack- 
led the following tasks: studying the atmos- 
phere and clouds over a wide range of 
altitudes, using direct contact and remote 
sensing methods for measuring the investi- 
gated parameters; subjecting the clouds to 
treatment for the purpose-of studying the 
mechanism of forming artificially induced 
rainfall; development of cloud-seeding meth- 
ods; systematic study of the sea surface pol- 
lution, of the condition of the country's 
waterways; development of a system and 
methods for interpreting and decoding data 
obtained from space vehicles; studying the 
characteristics of electric zones in the atmos- 
phere that might pose a danger for air traffic; 
studying the laws of radio wave propagation 
in various meteorological conditions; moni- 
toring the work of other aircraft; monitoring 
the environment for the purpose of discover- 
ing polluted zones in industrial areas; assess- 


ing the condition of young crops with the help 
of spectro-photometers for the purpose of 
forecasting the harvest. 


IL-14GGO Weather Research/ 
Geophysical Survey Aircraft 

Research in the field of cloud and precipita- 
tion physics and development of new 
prospective methods for treatment of the 
clouds are strongly connected with the use of 
specially equipped research aircraft. As far 
back as the 1950s, aircraft were widely used 
in many points on the territory of the Soviet 
Union for the vertical probing of the atmos- 
phere with the purpose of obtaining data 
about the profiles of basic meteorological fac- 
tors, for studying clouds and precipitation, 
and the atmospheric electricity. 

To back up the research in the field of 
cloud physics and active influence, IL-14FKM 
CCCP-52029 operated by the Leningrad 
CAD/2nd Leningrad UAD/74th Flight/4th 
Squadron was converted into a research air- 
craft for the Main Geophysical Observatory 
named after A. |. Voyeikov (GGO - Glahvnaya 
gheofizicheskaya observatoriya). Hence it is 
sometimes called IL-14GGO. 

Thanks to its fairly low speed (180-300 
km/h; 112-186 mph), relatively low operating 
costs and unpressurised cabin the IL-14 
came to be used on a very wide scale for 
research work in the USSR. However, the 
rather small payload and limited electric 
power supply posed stringent requirements 
concerning the energy consumption and 
weight of the equipment used for research 
and limited the number of operators on board 
the aircraft to between 5 and 7 persons. 

Outwardly the IL-14GGO research aircraft 
was identifiable by the nose radome housing 
aGroza-40 radar, the two observation blisters 
andthe multiple sensors in the cabin windows 
and elsewhere on the fuselage; the configu- 
ration of these sensors changed in the course 
of time. The blisters had been installed imme- 
diately aft of the flightdeck; in the process of 
conversion, however, they were moved aft to 
the second pair of windows, the apertures at 
their original locations being closed by crude 

plugs incorporating sensors. 

The mission suite comprised 11 sets of 
equipment for meteorological probing, aero- 
physical measurements, the study of clouds 
and precipitation, and for artificially provoking 
rainfall; aerial cameras were also provided. 
The aircraft was equipped with three IT-3 
infrared radiometers, two of which were 
mounted laterally in the fourth and the third 
ventrally. They allowed the thermal structure 
of a cloud to be captured accurately; the 

accuracy was not compromised by icing or 
humidity in clouds, as might be the case with 
external sensors. Copper, nickel or platinum 
thermometers were used to measure the out- 


Above: The IL-14GGO research/survey aircraft (CCCP-52029) runs up its engines at Leningrad-Rzhevka 


Above: The forward fuselage of the IL-14GGO, showing some of the sensors on the port side. The plugged 
blister aft of the flightdeck (carrying sensors) reveals the aircraft's former identity as an IL-14FKM. 


side air temperature, augmented by wire or 
semi-conductor temperature fluctuation sen- 
sors and a TUZ-1 ultrasonic thermometer. 

Cloud water content was measured by 
means filter paper dyed with magnesia; the 
method was to measure the size of the wet 
spot (created by water droplets in the clouds) 
obtained within a given time. DIVO-3 and 
SEIV-3 electric cloud water content meters 
using the calorimetric method were also fit- 
ted. Rain density was measured using an 
inclined plane with water trapping gutters. 
The cloud microstructure was explored by 
means of particle traps and a microscope. 
Water content was measured with the help of 
a Volna-1M (Wave) piezoelectric quartz 
hygrometer and an STG-3 high-precision dew 
point thermohygrometer. 

Vertical gusts were measured, using 
G-force meters, barometric anemometers, 
thermoanemometers and cabin pressure sen- 
sors. The cloud-seeding equipment designed 


to generate rain from cumulus and stratus : 


clouds included ASO-2l dispensers firing 
PV-26 silver iodide flares and a hopper for dis- 
pensing powdered rainmaking agents. 

The IL-14GGO was capable of conduct- 
ing the probing for extended periods at alti- 
tudes up to 5-6 km (16,400-19,680 ft). 


IL-14FK Geophysical Survey Conversion 
At least two IL-14FKs operated by the Central 
Regions CAD/Myachkovo UAD/228th Flight — 
CCCP-91480 (c/n unknown) and CCCP- 
91483 (c/n 147001232) — were converted for 
geophysical research. Their main external 
identification feature was a towed magne- 
tometer ‘bird’ housed under the fuselage aft 
of the camera ports when not in use. 


IL-14FKM Aerochemical Survey 
Conversion 

At the concluding stage of its service career 
IL-14FKM CCCP-91483 was converted to an 
aerochemical survey aircraft. In this configu- 
ration it featured particle traps for air sampling 
built into two of the cabin windows on each 
side. The aircraft took part in the Soviet- 
Czechoslovak  ANEX-87  (ANthropogenic 
EXperiment) ecological research programme 
and was retired in late 1988. 


IL-14FKM Thermal Mapping Conversion 
In the mid-1980s IL-14FK CCCP-61685 was fit- 
ted with a Voolkahn (Volcano) thermal imager. 
This aircraft was used for geophysical research 
and for making thermal maps of cities and 
other areas, allowing leaks in hot water mains 
to be detected, among other things. 
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Above: A poor-quality but interesting picture showing an IL-14P used in an atmospheric turbulence 
research programme. The nose-mounted sensor boom is clearly visible. 


Above: IL-14M CCCP-52056 retrofitted with an RPSN-2 Emblema radar and observation blisters was one 
of several examples modified for cloud-seeding. 


Above: IL-14FKM CCCP-91516 may appear to be ordinary at first glance, but the dorsal and ventral aerials 
in line with the wing leading edge reveal its role as a geophysical survey aircraft. 


This radar-nosed IL-14M in polar colours is apparently also a research aircraft, although the lack of any 
visible external sensors suggests this may equally well be a quasi-civil Border Guards patrol aircraft. 
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IL-14 Cloud-Seeding Version 

A number of IL-14s, including IL-14M 
CCCP-52056 (c/n 7342804), IL-14P CCCP- 
61678 and IL-14M CCCP-91556, were con- 
verted into ‘sky cleaner’ aircraft for seeding 
clouds with rainmaking chemicals (silver 
iodide and granulated carbon dioxide). These 
aircraft had a parabolic nose radome appar- 
ently housing an RPSN-2 Emblema radar 
(RPSN = rahdiolokatsionnyy pribor slepoy 
navigahtsii — blind navigation radar device) 
borrowed from the IL-18 turboprop airliner, 
necessitating relocation of the taxi lights; an 
observation blister was installed in the No.2 
cabin window to starboard, a ventral blade 
aerial was located aft of the wings and a 
braced probe projected aft from the tailcone. 
Apart from keeping the rain away from cities 
during public holidays (which might other- 
wise be ‘watered down’), such aircraft were 
used for provoking rainfall as a way of fighting 
forest fires. 


IL-14 Avionics Testbeds 

A number of IL-14s were converted for testing 
new avionics items and systems. The nature 
of the equipment tested was usually obscure, 
but at least descriptions can be given. Thus, 
a Soviet Air Force IL-14T coded ‘21 Red’ (c/n 
unknown) had angular horizontal aerials built 
into the sides of the nose below the forward 
equipment bay access cover. This aircraft 
was in all probability an ECM equipment test- 
bed. 

IL-14TG CCCP-48106 (c/n 8344001) was 
converted by the Moscow-based NPO Vzlyot 
(Take-off), a Ministry of Electronics Industry 
division, into an avionics testbed designated 
IL-14SLL (spetsiahl'naya letayushchaya lab- 
oratoriya — 'special flying laboratory). It fea- 
tured an RPSN-2 radar; a long cigar-shaped 
pod - apparently the seeker head of an air- 
launched missile — was attached to the under- 
side of the nose, protruding beyond the tip of 
the radome. Furthermore, a wide, shallow 
bulge was wrapped around the upper fuse- 
lage, running all the way from the wing lead- 
ing edge to the dorsal fin. The aircraft was 
subsequently stripped of its mission equip- 
ment and withdrawn from use but subse- 
quently sold to a private owner as RA-02299 
and restored to airworthy condition, retaining 
the radar nose and the dorsal bulge. 

A further avionics testbed known as the 
IL-14IRE (CCCP-58641) was used by the 
Moscow Institute of Electronics and Auto- 
matic Systems (MIREA — Moskovskiy institoot 
rahdioelektroniki i avtomahtiki) for testing 
electronic systems of an unknown nature - 
possibly ECM or ELINT. The equipment was 
carried in a large cylindrical pod with ogival 
front and rear ends which was installed under 
the fuselage. 


Polish IL-14P Photo-Survey Conversion 
IL-14Ps SP-LNB (c/n 4340510) and SP-LNE 
(c/n 6341602) were modified for photo survey 
work by LOT Polish Airlines. This involved 
removing most of the seats and equipment 
associated with airline use and cutting a cam- 
era port offset to starboard in the centre fuse- 
lage just aft of the wings. The crew was 
increased to 7-9 persons, including a photo 
navigator, a camera operator and one to three 
assistants. 

The first aircraft thus converted entered 
service in March 1968. Both machines remained 
with LOT until mid-1974 when they were sold 
to the Aeropol air services agency, which 
used them further, 


Polish IL-14P Calibrator Conversions 
Two IL-14Ps - the abovementioned SP-LNB 
and East German-built SP-LNG (c/n 
14803010, see below) — were converted into 
navaids calibration aircraft for the Polish Civil 
Aviation Authority (ZRLILK — Zarzad Ruchu 
Lotniczego i Lotnisk Komunikacyjnych). They 
used the former aircraft from 1983 to 1989 
andthe latter aircraft until 1990. Apart from the 
special livery, they were characterised by two 
additional blade aerials on top of the fuselage. 


Polish IL-14 Bombardier Trainer 
Version 

At least one Polish Air Force IL-14 (identity 
unknown) was converted into a bombardier 
trainer version with trainee workstations in the 
cabin. 


IL-14TD Transport/Troopship 


This designation was used by the Polish Air 
Force for several IL-14Ps modified to give 
them paradropping capability (hence the TD 
for transportowo-desantowy). Such aircraft 
were readily identifiable by the crude sighting 
blister at the navigator's station (the same 
type of blister was used on the Polish photo 
Survey conversions). 


Licence-Built Versions 

Apart from the Soviet Union, the IL-14 was 
built under licence in Czechoslovakia as the 
Avia-14 (Av-14) and in the German Democra- 
tic Republic. Oddly, the East German-built 
IL-14s are sometimes referred to as the VEB 
IL-14, although the acronym VEB (Volks- 
eigener Betrieb — people's enterprise) was a 
prefix to the name of any East German enter- 
prise! 


FWD IL-14P Airliner 

Atotal of 80 IL-14P aircraft was built by aircraft 
factory No.803 in Dresden (FWD - Flugzeug- 
werke Dresden), hence the more correct 
appellation FWD IL-14 found in some sources. 
The FWD IL-14P was the only version fitted 


Above: A sensor of unknown purpose at the end of a short boom under the nose of an IL-14 testbed. 


Above: The IL-14SLL avionics testbed (CCCP-48106) sits on a rain-soaked hardstand, showing to 
advantage the missile seeker head mounted under the nose radome. 


CCCP-58641, the IL-14IRE avionics testbed with the suspended avionics pod just visible under the 
fuselage. 
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Above: IL-14FK CCCP-91483 was converted for 
aerochemical research. It is seen here at Prague- 
Ruzyne during the ANEX-87 ecological programme. 


Left: A Cuban IL-14M converted for weather 
research. 


Below left: The cabin of a Polish Air Force IL-14P 
converted into a bombardier trainer. 


with 26 passenger seats; no IL-14s with this 
seating arrangement were built in the Soviet 
Union. Structurally the aircraft was identical to 
the IL-14P-24. 

In the mid-1960s the IL-14Ps of the East 
German airline Interflug were converted to 32- 
seaters by FWD (which had by then become 
an aircraft repair plant, changing its name to 
Flugzeugwerft Dresden). Outwardly such air- 
craft were identifiable by the altered window 
arrangement (1--2--exit--3-- exit to port and 
1+3+exit+3+exit+door to starboard) and 
the lack of the astrodome. Polish examples 
similarly upgraded by FWD had a symmetri- 
cal window arrangement (1+3+exit+3+exit). 


FWD IL-14S VIP Aircraft 

Two FWD IL-14Ps serialled '482 Black' and 
'485 Black' (c/ns 14803035 and 14803027 - 
that is, IL-14, plant No.803, 035th and 027th 
examples built) were outfitted with a VIP inte- 
rior and operated by the East German Air 
Force as government machines under the 
designation IL-14S (Salonflugzeug). The win- 
dow arrangement on ‘482 Black’ was stan- 
dard; the other aircraft had two extra windows 
on each side (1+3+exit+4 to port and 
1+3+exit+ 1+exit+2+door to starboard). 


FWD IL-14P/T Transport/Troopship 

This was a convertible passenger/cargo 
version of the IL-14 based on the IL-14P. It 
was rather different from the IL-14T; instead of 
a port side two-piece cargo door, the East 
German transport version had a one-piece 


upward-hinged cargo door to starboard mea- 
suring 1.6 x 1.9 m (5 ft 3 in x 6 ft 2°% in) and 
incorporating an entry door, as on the Li-2T. 

Two examples of this version (‘405 Black’ 
and ‘433 Black’, c/ns 14803043 and 
14803031) were delivered the East German 
Air Force and one (‘47 Red’, c/n 14803073) to 
the Polish Air Force. Four civil-registered 
machines (DM-SAM through -SAO, c/ns 
14803073, 14803075 and 14803079) saw ser- 
vice with Interflug until sold to Egypt and 
Syria, and HA-MAE (c/n 14803029) was con- 
verted for Malév Hungarian Airlines. 


FWD IL-14F (IL-14PF) 

Photo Reconnaissance Aircraft 

Three East German Air Force IL-14Ps were 
converted to IL-14F (IL-14PF) aerial photog- 
raphy (photo reconnaissance) aircraft. An 
example serialled ‘411 Black’ (c/n 14803002) 
was modified in 1962; two more machines 
(416 Black’ and ‘422 Black’, c/ns 14803044 
and 14803045) followed in 1965. 

In addition to aerial cameras, the IL-14PF 
featured a large gondola under the fuselage; 
this incorporated a hemispherical forward 
transparency enabling the operator to per- 
form visual sighting. The transparency was 
protected from flying debris by special shut- 
ters during take-off and landing; for safety 
reasons the operator left the gondola during 
this time. 


FWD IL-14 Aerodynamics Testbed 

In 1958 the first FWD-built IL-14 (DM-ZZB, c/n 
14803001) was converted into an aerody- 
namics testbed for testing the horizontal tail of 
the Baade ‘152’ four-turbojet short-haul air- 
liner then under development in the German 
Democratic Republic. The swept tailplane 
featuring strong dihedral was installed above 
the fuselage on streamlined struts. The air- 
Craft was flown with the entry door removed; 
the open doorway was used for observing the 
wool tufts on the undersurface of the tested 
tailplane and for filming it. 


FWD IL-14P Navaids Calibration 
Aircraft 

Re-registered DM-SAZ and repainted in the 
red/white colours of the state airline Interflug, 
the same aircraft was later used as a flight 


Top right: The first East German-built IL-14P, 
DM-SAZ, preserved in standard Interflug colours. 
The aircraft has a standard window arrangement. 


Centre right: East German Air Force FWD IL-14P 
‘475 Black’ was one of several converted to 32- 
Seaters with an IL-14M style window arrangement. 


Above right: A model of IL-14P DM-ZZB as an 
aerodynamics testbed for the Baade 152. 


Right: ‘422 Black’, one of the three IL-14PF photo 
recce aircraft with the ventral observer's gondola. 


checker to monitor the navigation aids a 
East German airports. Additional aerials on 
the fuselage and a non-standard colour 
| scheme with a Dayglo orange nosecone 
revealed its new mission. In 1968 this aircraft 
was replaced in the same role by DM-SAL 
(later re-registered DDR-SAL, c/n 14803026). 
One more FWD IL-14P (SP-LNG, cn 
14803010) was operated by the Polish CAA 
in 1983-89, later going to the Aviation Institute 
as SP-FNM. 


Above: The first Czechoslovak-built IL-14P (Avia-14P) seen during a test flight with its original pre-1 957 FWD IL-14P Navigator Trainer ! 
serial V-18. Note the air data probe on.the nose. Another FWD IL-14P (‘445 Black’) was modi- 


fied for training navigators, the cabin featuring 
multiple workstations with navigation equip- 
ment. 


Avia-14-24 (Avia-14P) Airliner 

The IL-14 was also built under licence in 
Czechoslovakia by the Avia company at 
Prague-Letnany. To this end a Tashkent-built 
example (c/n 4340507) was supplied as à 
pattern aircraft, receiving Czechoslovak Air 
Force insignia and the serial V-17. Tooling-up 
began in 1954 and the first locally-built 
Avia-14 (originally bearing CzAF insignia and 
the serial V-18, later registered OK-KAA, c/n 
601101 - that is, year of manufacture 1956, 
Above: The Avia-14T differed from the Soviet-built IL-14T in fuselage length, in window arrangement and Batch 01, an aircraft of Soviet origin (code 1), 
in cargo door design. This example, 3109, has unidentified non-standard fairings under the fuselage. 01st aircraft in the batch) entered flight test on 
14th August 1956. This version was identical 
to the IL-14P; hence some sources call it 
a | Avia-14P. 

ie. In 1957 the aircraft was presented at the 
22nd Paris Air Show in the 24-seat configura- 
tion, attracting well-deserved attention. 
Check-out tests of the seventh Avia-14 built 
(c/n 601107) in the USSR were completed on 
9th May 1957. 

A total of 203 Avia-14s was produced in 
1956-60; 127 of them were exported, primar- 
ily to the Soviet Union. This was the largest 
and most complex aircraft Avia had ever pro- 
duced. Avia also built the ASh-82T engine 
under licence as the M-82T. Each batch had 
a different number of aircraft, the highest 
number being 73 (Batch 13); moreover, it 
appears that batches 1 and 2 somehow got 
united — c/n 601109 was followed by 602110 ` 
and then running on to 602122. Apart from the 
c/n, the sequential line number of Czech-built 
IL-14s is often quoted; thus, c/n 601109 - 
(Czech Air Force *1109") equals l/n 009 and 
c/n 806108 (OK-MCO) equals l/n 085. To 
complicate things further, a higher c/n did not 
necessarily equate to a higher l/n — aircraft 
from different batches were often inter- 
spersed in the production order. Thus, l/n 122 
(CCCP-66751, c/n 911103, a Batch 11 air- 
craft) comes between two Batch 13 machines - 
OK-MZC (c/n 913110, I/n 121) and OK-MZE 
(c/n 913111, I/n 123)! 


Above: This view of the same aircraft clearly shows the IL-14M-style long wheelbase. 


OK-MCU, an Avia-14-32A of CSA Czechoslovak Airlines. 
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Avia-14-32 (Avia-14M) Airliner 

This version was based on the Soviet IL-14M 
with a 32-seat passenger cabin layout. The 
Czechoslovak version was identical to its 
Soviet counterpart, hence the designation 
Avia-14M quoted occasionally. 


Avia-14-40 (Avia-14-32A) Airliner 

The Avia-14-40 was a version developed 
entirely in Czechoslovakia (known locally as 
‘dlouha’ varianta — ‘long’ version, a reference 
to the longer cabin). It had a cabin configured 
for 40 passengers in 10 four-abreast rows 
(this version was also known as Avia-14-32A). 
All Avia-14-32s operated by CSA were gradu- 
ally refitted to this configuration. 

In 1959 Avia-14-32A OK-MZA was demon- 
strated at the Paris Air Show where it received 
ahigh appraisal from specialists. The increase 
in seating capacity was achieved by using 
more lightweight materials and onboard 
equipment reducing the empty weight by 
800 kg (1,764 Ib). 


Avia-14 Salon (Avia-14S) VIP Aircraft 
This aircraft, sometimes called Avia-14S, was 
based on the Avia-14-32 and had two cabins; 
one of them was a 'conference room' with 
armchairs and a massive table, while the 
other one was outfitted as sleeping quarters. 
Cigar-shaped additional wingtip fuel tanks 
were sometimes fitted to increase range. 


Avia-14 Super Airliner 

This version was developed in Czechoslova- 
kia, making its first flight in 1959. The 'Super 
appellation applied to three versions. The 
Avia-14 Super-32 was intended for medium- 
haul international services and had 32 pas- 
senger seats. The Avia-14 Super-36 was 
intended for short-haul international services 
and had 36 passenger seats; examples of this 
version were exported to Guinea, the Soviet 
Union, Mongolia and Bulgaria. Finally, the 42- 


Above: Avia-14 Super 3X-CKY, still with the pre-delivery test registration OK-OZC, shows off the circular 


windows and the tip tanks. 


seat Avia-14 Super-42 was used on short-haul 
domestic services. 

The Avia-14 Super could be identified 
by the circular windows and the wingtip 
fuel tanks. The window arrangement was 
4+exit+6 to port and 1+3+exit+5+door 
to starboard (the foremost window was rec- 
tangular). 


Avia-14 Navaids Calibration Aircraft 

A single Avia-14-32 registered OK-LCE (c/n 
703113) was converted into a flight checker to 
monitor the navigation aids of airports and 
was used for this purpose by the CSSDL 
(Československá sprava dopravních letišti — 
Czechoslovak Directorate of Civil Airfields) 
between 1960 (1966, according to other 
sources) and 1977. 


Avia-14T Transport Aircraft 

This version was based on the ‘stretched’ 
Avia-14-32 and was structurally similar to the 
Soviet IL-14T. The cargo hold was 12.95 m 


(42 ft 5% in) long, 2.65 m (8 ft 8% in) wide and 
1.95 m (6 ft 4% in) high. A cargo door measur- 
ing 2.75 x 1.60 m (9 ft 0% in x 5 ft 3 in) was 
located on the port side; unlike the IL-14T, its 
sections were of unequal size, the larger for- 
ward section opening outwards and the rear 
section inwards for paradropping. The proto- 
type was flown in 1958. The Avia-14T could be 
fitted with the optional wing-tip fuel tanks. 


Avia-14F Photo Mapping Aircraft 

This version, developed in Czechoslovakia, 
appears to be a straightforward adaptation of 
the basic IL-14 airframe similar to the IL-14FK; 
it differed from the Soviet counterpart in the 
mission equipment and in having tip tanks. 


Avia-14-40F (Avia-14MF) Photo- 
Mapping Aircraft 

This version of the stretched Avia-14-40 was 
broadly equivalent to the IL-14FKM, again dif- 
fering in the mission equipment. Several 
examples were supplied to China. 


Above: Czechoslovakian Air Force '6102' is one of the Avia-14MFG photo mapping aircraft based on the stretched IL-14M airframe. 
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IL-14P-18 


Avia-14FG Photo Mapping Aircraft 
This version, alias IL-14FG (fotogrammetricky — 
photo mapping, used attributively), appeared 
in the second half of the 1960s. It featured a 
new glazed bulbous drooping nose providing 
accommodation for the navigator. The cabin 
housed aerial cameras and a darkroom for 
processing films in flight. A dozen machines 
of different versions, including the Avia-14-24, 
Avia-14-32 and Soviet-built IL-14s, were 
converted to this configuration by the Aero 
Vodochody factory (pronounced Vodokhooy). 
Known examples were serialled 1103 (c/n 
601103, I/n 003), 1105 (c/n 601105, l/n 005), 
1106 (c/n 601106, I/n 006) and 3111 (c/n 
703111, I/n 033). 
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Avia-14MFG Photo Mapping Aircraft 
This version similar to the Avia-14FG was 
based on the stretched Avia-14M. Two exam- 
ples serialled 6101 and 6102 (c/ns 806101 
and 806102, I/ns 078 and 079) are known. 


Avia-14 Navigator Trainer Version 

In the early 1960s two Avia-14Ts were con- 
verted into navigator trainers for the 
Czechoslovak Air Force. The aircraft were 
equipped with a nose radar in a thimble- 
shaped radome and had three big 
astrodomes above the fuselage. One of these 
aircraft, serialled 3147 (c/n 913147, I/n 171), 
was later reconverted to the transport version. 


Avia-14 Cargo/Mailplane Conversion 
After retirement from mainline passenger 
services three Avia-14s operated by SCA 
Czechoslovak Airlines (OK-LCA, -LCB and 
-LCD) were relegated to the freighter and 
mailplane role and suitably converted. At 
least one of them (OK-LCA, c/n 703109, l/n 
031) had most of the cabin windows deleted 
in the process; the window arrangement on 
both sides was 1+exit+1+door. 


Avia-14 Engine Testbed (LL-14) 

A single Czechoslovak Air Force Avia-14 seri- 
alled 1104 (c/n 601104, l/n 004) was con- 
verted into an engine testbed by VZLÜ 
(Vyzkumní a zkušební létecky ústav — Flight 
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The pictures on these pages illustrate the various interior layouts of the IL-14 versions. 


Research and Test Establishment). Bearing 
the registration OK-14 in the experimental cat- 
egory, the aircraft served for testing the Wal- 
ter M 601 turboprop engine developed for the 
Let L-410A Turbolet feederliner. The turbo- 
prop was mounted under the nose, driving an 
Avia VJ8-508 three-bladed propeller. The air- 
craft was sometimes called LL-14 (letajici 
labor — ‘flying laboratory’ or testbed). 

839 IL-14s of 40 different versions were 
built by two Soviet factories; in addition, 203 
aircraft were manufactured in Czechoslovakia 
and 80 in East Germany, giving a total of 
1,122. The NATO reporting name was Crate. 

The machine was steadily improved dur- 
ing the whole period of production and even 
after its termination. For example, flight tests 
of the IL-14P with an AUW of 18,000 kg 
(39,690 Ib) began on 14th July 1959. 
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The IL-14 remained in operation until the 
early 1990s. The variety of missions fulfilled 
by its many versions in the course of such a 
lengthy period testifies to their high perfor- 
mance and operational qualities and places 
the IL-14 among the outstanding examples of 
world aviation hardware. 

The IL-12 and IL-14 constituted a whole 
epoch in the development of the Soviet Civil 
Air Fleet. In the course of the first post-war 
decade they ensured the expansion of he net- 
work initially of the domestic and international 
trunk services and subsequently of the com- 
muter services as well. A growth of the IL-12 
and IL-14 fleet, and an increase in the inten- 
sity of flights on air routes ensured a consid- 
erable increase in the volume of passenger 
traffic. Other contributing factors were the 
IL-12’s and IL-14's higher level of dispatch 


Above left: The original installation of the M-601 
turboprop on the LL-14 testbed in a very basic 
housing with an aft-mounted air intake. 


Above: Later the test engine was installed in a real 
engine nacelle as developed for the L-410 airliner. 


Left: The LL-14 in flight on the power of the M-601 
turboprop alone (note the feathered propellers). 


reliability as compared to the Li-2, and more 
advanced radio navigation equipment which, 
in combination with the development of a sys- 
tem of ground-based radio devices, enabled 
Aeroflot pilots to quickly master scheduled 
passenger flights in adverse weather condi- 
tions and at night, including instrument land- 
ing approach. The introduction of the IL-12 
and IL-14 was to a large extent a determining 
factor in shaping the level of the airports’ tech- 
nical equipment; it necessitated the creation 
of a system of preventive maintenance of air- 
craft in accordance with specially prescribed 
procedures and dictated an improvement in 
the organisation of repair services. 

Several IL-14s were preserved as monu- 
ments at air bases and airports. In October 
1984 a Soviet Air Force IL-14 coded ‘01 Red’ 
(c/n 147001621) was inaugurated as a monu- 
ment at lvanovo-Severnyy AB, home of the 
Military Airlift Aviation's 601st Combat & 
Conversion Training Centre (named after Air 
Marshal Nikolay S. Skripko on 6th May 1995) 
in Ivanovo. On 28th June 1988 an IL-14 
operated by MAP with the non-standard 
registration CCCP-64455 was erected as a 
monument in Krasnaya Gorka township, Nuri- 
man Region, Bashkiria. The aircraft was fer- 
ried to its final resting place by a crew 
captained by I. V. Ognev. One more IL-14 was 
placed on a plinth as a monument at Mys 
Schmidta (Cape Schmidt) airport on 30th 
September 1991. 


On 13th August 1952, when the state accep- 
tance trials were still in progress, service tests 
of the IL-14P started at GK NII VVS and in air- 
line service in various regions of the Soviet 
Union. The IL-14P proved to be a very reliable 
aircraft, simple to fly and maintain, capable of 
operating from small dirt airstrips and eco- 
nomically efficient. The IL-14P was 30 km/h 

(18.6 mph) faster than the IL-12; the range 

was also increased, despite the reduction in 

fuel capacity — so great was the effect of the 
aerodynamic improvements. The IL-14P’s 
greater all-up weight (an increase of 400 kg/ 

880 Ib was due primarily to additional equip- 

ment and radios) did not affect the aircraft's 

rate of climb. 

The service tests were finally completed 
on 11th November 1954. Nineteen days later, 
on 30th November 1954, the IL-14P made its 
first revenue flight. As production built up, 
more and more Aeroflot units took delivery of 
the type and introduced it on scheduled pas- 
senger services. The operation of these air- 

_ craft on Aeroflot's routes confirmed their high 
safety level, reliability and ease of mainte- 
nance. Confirmed Aeroflot units operating the 
type are listed in the table. 

Until the first Soviet turbine-engined airlin- 
ers (the Tupolev Tu-104 and the ‘second-gen- 
eration’ turboprop-powered IL-18) came on 
the scene, the IL-14 was also widely used for 
government missions of special importance. 
The government flight was originally called 
MAGON (Moskovskaya aviagrooppa oso- 
bovo naznacheniya — Moscow Special Mis- 
sion Air Group) and based at Sheremet'yevo 
(which was not yet a civil airport in those 
days). Later the government flight moved to 
Moscow-Vnukovo, which is rather closer to 
the city than Sheremet'yevo, and became the 
235th Independent Air Detachment. In 1955, 
during the visits of a Soviet Government dele- 
gation to India, Burma and Afghanistan, ten 
IL-14Ps logged in all 22,500 km (13,984 miles) 
each. During all stages of the flight the hard- 
ware functioned faultlessly. 

Under the five-digit registration system of 
1958 the IL-14s were reregistered in the 
41x, 52xxx, 61xxx and 91xxx blocks. Again, 
this was sometimes done by simply replacing 
the L' operator designator with an extra digit — 

a practice not followed by other Aeroflot 
types; thus, Moscow-built IL-14P CCCP-/11875 


Chapter 5 


IL-14 in Service 


(c/n 146000609) and IL-14M CCCP-/11580 
(c/n 147001309) became CCCP-41875 and 
CCCP-91580 respectively. (However, this 
was not always the case; for instance, IL-14M 
CCCP-/11435 (c/n 147001519) received the 
unrelated registration CCCP-61778.) Interest- 
ingly, sometimes Aeroflot IL-14s used fake 
registrations as ATC callsigns (a practice usu- 
ally followed by Air Force aircraft — both quasi- 
civil and in overt military markings — and 


Confirmed Aeroflot units operating the IL-14 


industry-operated aircraft); thus, IL-14LR 
CCCP-04181 of the Central Regions CAD/ 
Myachkovo UAD/229th Flight used callsign 
CCCP-30863 on 27th March 1987. 

Until the mid-1970s Aeroflots colour 
schemes were as disparate as the aircraft it 
operated. Each type had its own livery — or, in 
the case of such aircraft as the An-10 and the 
An-24, several liveries; even the graphic pre- 
sentation of the Aeroflot titles varied. Most 


United Air Detachment & constituent Flight 


Civil Aviation Directorate Home base 
Arkhangel'sk CAD ' Arkhangel'sk UAD / 422nd Flight Arkhangel'sk-Talagi 
Central Regions CAD * Myachkovo UAD / 229th Flight Moscow-Myachkovo 
East Siberian CAD 1st Irkutsk UAD / 134th Flight Irkutsk-1 
Ulan-Ude UAD / 15th Training Flight Ulan-Ude / Mookhino 
Far Eastern CAD 1st (?) Khabarovsk UAD Khabarovsk-Novyy? 
Sakhalin CAPA * / Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk UAD Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk 
(Khomutovo) 
International Services Directorate 
(TU MVL ‘) 63rd Flight Moscow-Vnukovo, later 
Moscow-Sheremet yevo 
Kazakh CAD Burundai UAD Alma-Ata / Burundai 
Krasnoyarsk CAD Igarka UAD / 251st Flight Igarka 
Leningrad CAD ' 2nd Leningrad UAD / 74th Flight / 4th Squadron Leningrad-Rzhevka 
Magadan CAD Chaunskoye UAD / 6th Flight * / 1st Squadron Chaunskoye 
Moldavian CAD € Kishinyov UAD Kishinyov 
Northern Territorial CAD 7 
Polar Aviation Directorate ° 
Ukrainian CAD Simferopol'UAD / 370th Flight Simferopol’-Zavodskoye 
8th Training Flight Kiev-Zhulyany? 
West Siberian CAD Novosibirsk UAD / 6th Flight * Novosibirsk-Severnyy 
Yakutian CAD Kolyma-Indigirka UAD / 248th Flight Cherskiy? 
235th Independent Air Detachment Moscow-Vnukovo 
Training Establishments 
Directorate (UUZ) Ul'yanovsk Higher Civil Aviation Flying School Ul'yanovsk 
State Civil Aviation 
Research Institute (GosNII GA) Moscow / Sheremet yevo-1 


. Formerly parts of the Northern CAD. 


c CO no — 


number is quoted! 


. Formed in 1971, absorbing the Moscow Special Mission (that is, agricultural work) and Commuter Air Traffic Directorate. 
. Civil Aviation Production Association. The Far Eastern CAD included two of them (the Kamchatka and Sakhalin CAPAs). 
. Later became the Central Directorate of International Services (TSUMVS). 

. Numbers as per official documents, but these are clearly NOT the true numbers of the Flights, especially since the same 


6. The Latvian and Moldavian divisions were called Republican Civil Aviation Production Associations (RCAPA) in the late 


1970s but were later renamed Civil Aviation Directorates. 


7. Divided into the Arkhangel'sk and Leningrad CADs in 1973. 


8. Liquidated by 1980 in the course of reorganisation. 
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Busy scene at an East German airport with Aeroflot IL-14M-24 CCCP-J11605, a an IL-14M operated by TAROM of Romania and an Interflug IL-14P. 


IL-14s for the home market had a natural 
metal finish with thin blue stripes running 
above and below the cabin windows, a white 
tail with a Soviet flag, and natural metal wings 
and undersurfaces. Some were more attrac- 
tive, featuring a white top, a twin blue cheat- 
line and a blue/white tail; those operated by 
the Polar Aviation had Dayglo red noses and 
tails, the colour extending aft from the flight- 
deck into a heavy cheatline stopping short of 
the tail. In March 1973 MAP and the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation (MGA - Ministerstvo grazh- 
dahnskoy aviahtsii) approved a fleetwide 
standard livery with a white upper fuselage/ 
vertical tail, grey undersurfaces and a blue 
cheatline. Aircraft operating in the Polar 
regions had a red cheatline, a red/white verti- 
cal tail and red outer wings and horizontal tail 
for high definition against white backgrounds. 
The IL-14 fleet was progressively repainted in 
the new colours during major overhauls. 
Speaking of overhauls, it was common 
practice in the Soviet Union that a single over- 
haul plant would repair all aircraft of a given 
type, regardless of where they were based; if 
the aircraft was built in large numbers, several 
plants were assigned. Initially ARZ No.400 at 
Moscow-Vnukovo handled the type; from 
March 1957 onwards all IL-14 refurbishment 
and upgrade work passed to ARZ No.407 in 
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Minsk which accepted the first IL-14 (CCCP- 
J11776) in December 1953 and completed the 
final example (CCCP-61788) in December 
1986. Working together with the ll'yushin 
OKB, ARZ No.407 steadfastly strove to extend 
the IL-14’s_ service life. The latter was 
increased to 10,000 hours by June 1962, to 
15,000 hours by November 1963, to 25,000 
hours by January 1966, to 30,000 hours by 
July 1969 and finally to 35,000 hours by April 
1972, with a time between overhauls 
increased to 3,500 hours. 

To increase the aircraft's payload and 
improve its operating economics, ARZ 
No.407 and GosNII GVF devised new cabin 
layouts with increased seating capacity. The 
first of these was the conversion of the base- 
line 18-seater into the IL-14P-24 by changing 
the three-abreast seating to four-abreast. 
However, simply replacing the existing seats 
with the model used on the 24-seat IL-14M 
meant the original seats would have to be 
thrown away, which was uneconomical. 
Hence it was decided to group 18-seat 
IL-14Ps into foursomes as they came in for a 
refit. The 18 passenger seats removed from 
each aircraft were then pooled and modified 
to permit four-abreast installation, whereupon 
the pool of 72 seats was divided between 
three machines; the fourth aircraft received a 


brand-new set of seats as fitted to the IL-14M. 
This gave a saving of more than 20,000 rou- 
bles. Concurrently a feel spring was installed 
in the elevator control circuit, allowing the 
maximum aft CG position to be shifted from 
18.6% mean aerodynamic chord to 21% 


MAC. CCCP-/15053 was the first IL-14P to be 


thus modified. 

As Aeroflot and Soviet Air Force units 
phased out the type, surplus IL-14s (espe- 
cially the transport versions) found further use 
with various industrial enterprises and 
research establishments. MAP subdivisions 
having at least one IL-14 included the 
Moscow UAD/202nd Flight of the "Transport 
Aviation' Production Association, the aircraft 
factories in  Kuibyshev (No.18, KuAZ 
‘Progress’), Komsomol'sk-on-Amur (No.126, 
KnAAPO), Moscow (MMZ No.30 ‘Znamya 
Truda’), Tashkent (No.84, TAPO) and Tbilisi 
(No.31), Taganrog (No.86, TMZD), the aero 
engine factories in Perm’ (No.19, PPOM) and 
Ufa (No.26, UMPO) and the OKB-51 ‘fighter 
maker’ design bureau named after Pavel O. 
Sukhoi. The Ministry of General Machinery 
(the space and missile industry) had IL-14s 
operated by the Arsen’yev Machinery Plant 
(formerly aircraft factory No.116) and the test 
centre in Nizhniy Tagil. IL-14 operators in the 
Ministry of Electronics Industry framework 


included LNPO Leninets in Leningrad (with a 
test facility in Pushkin), Moscow/Zhukovskiy- 
based NPO Vzlyot and the research institute 
in Gorkiy which is currently known as the 
Nizhniy Novgorod Electronic Equipment Insti- 
tute (NNIIRT — Nizhegorodskiy naoochno- 
issledovatel'skiv institoot rahdiotekhniki). 
Even the Ministry of Shipbuilding had its flight 
detachments supporting the operation of 
major shipyards, and the Komsomol'sk-on- 
Amur Shipyard operated an IL-14 

Unfortunately, there is hardly an aircraft 
type in the world which has avoided accident 
attrition altogether, and the IL-14 is no excep- 
tion. Admittedly some of the accidents were 
caused by hardware failure. For instance, on 
14th November 1974 IL-14M CCCP-91515 
(c/n 147001425, callsign CCCP-52577) of the 
Ukrainian CAD/8th Training Flight crashed 
10.8 km (6.7 miles) southeast of Kiev- 
Zhulyany, killing all aboard, when a fire 
erupted in the starboard engine immediately 
after take-off, causing catastrophic failure 
of the starboard wing. Similarly, IL-14M 
CCCP-91611 (c/n 148001944) of the 
Leningrad CAD/2nd Leningrad UAD/74th 
Flight ditched and sank in Irben Strait off 
Saaremaa Island, Estonia, on 16th Septem- 
ber 1984 during a research flight when the 
starboard engine failed; luckily all occupants 
escaped unhurt. 

However, as often as not the tell-tale 
human factor or bad weather was the cause 
and the aircraft itself was blameless. For 
example, IL-14M CCCP-52056 (c/n 7342804, 
calisign CCCP-52827), another 2nd 
Leningrad UAD/74th Flight aircraft, hit high 
ground in clouds on approach to Bagdarin 
airport near Ulan-Ude on 9th August 1975 
when the crew intentionally departed from the 
prescribed approach pattern in poor weather. 
On 12th February 1981 IL-14T CCCP-04188 
(c/n 6341301) of the Central Regions 
CAD/Myachkovo UAD/229th Flight landed 
into deep snow beside the runway on Hayes 
Island, Franz-Joseph Land, because the run- 
way had not been cleaned properly and the 
pilot could not see the runway lights clearly; 
the nose gear collapsed and the long-range 
fuel tanks in the cabin broke loose, fatally 
injuring two passengers. As an example of 
causes beyond human control, IL-14FKM 
CCCP-04193 (c/n 7343506) belonging to the 
same unit stalled and crashed on take-off at 
Ice Station Molodyozhnaya, Antarctica, on 
2nd January 1979 due to wind shear while 
working for the 24th Soviet Antarctic Expedi- 
tion. 


Special Missions 

Apart from regular passenger and cargo 
transportation, the IL-14 was widely utilised 
for all manner of special missions. The KGB's 
Border Guards used radar-equipped IL-14s 


Above: IL-14P CCCP-91496, pictured here in pre-1973 silver/red Polar colours, belonged to the Magadan 
CAD and wore appropriate 'subtitles' underneath the Aeroflot titles, as was customary in those days. 


CCCP-04175, a Polar Aviation IL-14T on wheels, taxies in as the passengers wait to board. Oddly, the 
aircraft retains the natural metal finish without the Dayglo red elements. 


(both quasi-civil ones and aircraft in overt mil- 
itary markings and with a red Border Guards 
identification stripe on the rudder) for 
patrolling the 200-mile economic exclusion 
zone (EEZ) on the Baltic Sea, the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Japan. Such aircraft keeping a 
watch for intruding vessels — usually poachers 
fishing illegally in Soviet territorial waters (a 
problem especially acute in the Far East) 
but occasionally also Western intelligence 
vessels - were a common sight until the 
mid-1980s. Modified IL-14s were capable of 
promptly and efficiently fulfilling the tasks 
tackled by Border Guards; they ensured a 
much stricter control of the sea areas adjoin- 
ing the country’s coasts, guiding corvettes 
and fast patrol boats towards intruders. Such 
aircraft were also used actively in the huge 
search and rescue operation mounted after 


the notorious incident on 1st September 1983 - 


when Korean Air Lines Boeing 747-230B 
HL7442 intruded into Soviet airspace in the 
Far East and was shot down by a Soviet 
Sukhoi Su-15TM fighter. 

When the IL-14s ran out of service life and 
the fleet started dwindling rapidly, the Border 


Guards Aviation had to seek substitutes. The 
KGB's An-26 turboprop transports and, occa- 
sionally, even impressed Yakovlev Yak-40 tri- 
jet feederliners of the local Aeroflot units were 
used for maritime border patrol duties. It was 
not until the advent of the armed An-72P (a 
dedicated border patrol version of the An-72 
short take-off and landing twin-turbofan trans- 
port) that a worthy successor was found. 

In a more peaceful line of work, the IL-14 
proved extremely useful in fulfilling various 
survey tasks. In the year of 1958 alone, 
Aeroflot's air survey detachments operating 
IL-14FKs and IL-14FKMs performed aerial 
photography of an area totalling 2.3 million 
km? (888,415 sq miles); the greater part of this 
area was in the northern regions (Siberia, the 
Far East) and in Kazakhstan (the virgin soils 
zone). Much of this survey work was per- 
formed by the Myachkovo United Air Detach- 
ment whose 229th Flight operated numerous 
modified IL-14s; this unit was Aeroflot's top- 
notch air services enterprise. Even when the 
purpose-built An-30 turboprop took over the 
photo mapping duties at Myachkovo and 
elsewhere, the venerable IL-14 continued 
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Above: Central Regions CAD/Myachkovo UAD/229th Flight IL-14FK CCCP-41834 wrecked in Antarctica on 
7th November 1987. A complete replacement nose was taken from IL-14G CCCP-04180 to repair it! 


Above: A partially dismantled Polar Aviation IL-14 is unloaded from a ship in Antarctica, using a special 


sling and truss. Note that each propeller has had one blade removed. 


IL-14LIK-2 CCCP-41822 (in 1973-standard blue/white colours) at work checking an airport ILS. 
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performing survey missions for which the 
An-30 was unsuitable. 

Another special area where the IL-14 
found an application was fire-fighting. Forest 
fires were a perennial problem in the Soviet 
Union, especially in the eastern regions with 
their vast expanses of taiga. IL-14s equipped 
with radars and special flare dispensers for 
cloud-seeding were used successfully in the 
1970s for putting out forest fires in the 
Khabarovsk, Irkutsk and Krasnoyarsk 
Regions, the Tuva Autonomous Republic and 
in northern Kazakhstan. 

A special chapter in the IL-14's biography 
is associated with Arctic and Antarctic mis- 
sions - that is, support of research facilities 
and outlying weather stations or geological 
prospecting teams — where it took over from 
the IL-12 in the early 1960s. In the High North, 
transport/supply and liaison missions were 
flown all along the Soviet Union's northern 
coastline. These included flights to the Sev- 
ernyy Polyus drifting research stations in the 
Arctic Ocean and ice reconnaissance for the 
ship convoys bringing the all-important fuel 
and goods for the winter season to the remote 
eastern regions of the country along the 
Northern Sea Route. 

Originally these operations were the 
responsibility of the specialised Polar Aviation 
Directorate whose aircraft were normally reg- 
istered in the CCCP-04xxx block. When this 
was disbanded, its duties were taken over by 
the Krasnoyarsk, Magadan and Yakutian 
CADs - and the Central Regions CAD’s 
Myachkovo UAD which, though home-based 
in Central Russia, was closely associated with 
Polar research activities. 

True enough, by the early 1960s 
Aeroflot's Polar division was in possession of 
more modern and far more capable aircraft - 
the turboprop-powered An-12 transport and 
IL-18 airliner. The heavy An-12 was consid- 
ered to have 10-12 times the cargo trans- 
portation capability of the piston-engined 
IL-14G, taking into account not only payload 
but also speed and other factors. However, 
the good old IL-14 had an important advan- 
tage - it could operate from tiny airstrips 
which the An-12 could not-use: for instance, 
on ice floes which were home to drifting 
research stations. Many a time the shifting ice 
cracked and the already short runway 
became even shorter, turning the take-off into 
a real problem. 

In Antarctica, IL-14s operated from Ice 
Stations Molodyozhnaya and Mirnyy which 
had the longest and highest-quality runways. 
From there they flew research and supply 
missions to the other Soviet ice stations — Vos- 
tok, Soyuz, Leningradskaya, Roosskaya, 
Droozhnaya and Novolazarevskaya, and also 
paid visits to the research stations of other 
countries. During such visits the IL-14s 


caused many a raised eyebrow; the American 
Polar researchers at Ice Station Amundsen- 
Scott, who were accustomed to support 
flights by state-of-the-art Lockheed LC-130 
Hercules turboprops, were amazed that ‘the 
Russians’ were still flying antiquated piston- 
engined aircraft. Yet this did not deter foreign 
researchers from making use of the IL-14's 
services occasionally. Thus, on 26th January 
1964 one such aircraft took a team of glaciol- 
ogists, including some French researchers, to 
Ice Station Mirnyy. 

As had been the case with the Soviet air- 
craft previously based there, the IL-14s were 
delivered to the glacial continent by ship and 
assembled on site; the ships used for this 
included the research vessels M/V Kapitan 
Gotskiy and M/V Pioner Estonii (in 1983). 
Quite often the aircraft stayed in Antarctica for 
several years, outlasting several Soviet 
Antarctic expeditions (that is, shifts of 
researchers). After the demise of the Polar 
Aviation Directorate, the only Soviet fixed- 
wing aircraft and helicopters operating in 
Antarctica were those from Myachkovo. 

Thus, old as it was, the IL-14 was notto be 
dismissed so easily — especially since no suc- 
cessor was in sight. The An-74, originally con- 
ceived as a civil Arctic version of the military 
An-72, proved to be ill-suited for Polar opera- 
tions and turned into an ordinary commercial 
airlifter. In fact, the need to keep the few 
remaining Polar IL-14s flying sometimes led 
to curious results. IL-14G CCCP-04180 was 
written off in a non-fatal accident at Ice Station 
Komsomol'skaya when the engines failed to 
develop take-off power (date unknown) and 
was used for spares. When IL-14FKM 
CCCP-41834 (c/n 8343903) ran off the run- 
way at Ice Station Molodyozhnaya on 7th 
November 1987, collapsing the nose gear 
and crushing the fuselage nose, the cockpit 
Section was cut off from the hulk of 
CCCP-04180 and grafted onto the airframe of 
CCCP-41834 as a replacement! 

Sadly, the IL-14's Polar Aviation career 
also included several tragic accidents, not 
least due to the extremely complicated oper- 
ating conditions. On 17th February 1986 
IL-14M CCCP-41816 (c/n 147001603) ran out 
of fuel en route from Ice Station Molodyozh- 
naya to Ice Station Mirnyy after encountering 
unexpectedly strong headwinds; the aircraft 
crashed into a glacier slope in whiteout con- 
ditions while attempting an emergency land- 

ing, killing all on board. 

The IL-14's ability to perform lengthy 
flights under the most daunting weather con- 
ditions, in rarefied air and at ambient temper- 
atures as low as -70°C (-94°F) and in the 
conditions of intensive icing, its ability to oper- 
ate from short ice airstrips, including those 
picked from the air, and ease of maintenance 
assured this type a long career in Polar Avia- 


tion. The aircraft even received the affection- 
ate nickname Yevo Velichestvo Ledovik 
Chetyrnadtsatyy — ‘His Majesty King Iceman 
XIV’ (a pun on Louis XIV, who is referred to in 
the Russian language as Lyudovik Chetyr- 
nadtsatyy — a form derived from the Latin form, 
Ludovicus). Few aircraft earn such praise. 
Moreover, IL-14 CCCP-41808 was preserved 
at Ice Station Droozhnaya for a while. 


In Military Sefvice 

The type also had quite an active military 
career both at home and abroad. In the Soviet 
Air Force the IL-14T filled the tactical transport 
role alongside the turboprop-powered An-8 
and An-12 from 1958 to 1967 when the An-26 
turboprop transport entered mass produc- 
tion, ousting it from first-line service; a total of 
258 examples of the transport version were 
on strength with the VTA. The IL-14T's useful- 
ness as a military transport was somewhat 
limited, though, because of its low-wing lay- 


out (and hence high cabin floor) and side 
cargo door making it impossible to paradrop 
bulky items; the high-wing Antonov types with 
their rear cargo doors were better suited to 
the Air Force's requirements. 

VIP-configured examples, including suit- 
ably refitted IL-14Ts, served on in the staff 
transport role throughout the 1970s. As dis- 
tinct from regular transport examples painted 
light grey overall, such aircraft usually wore a 
stylish colour scheme with light blue under- 
sides and a dark blue 'lightning bolt' cheat- 
line. Eventually, however, they had to be 
retired as well due to advanced age and the 
shortage of aviation gasoline, now that the 
vast majority of the nation's civil and military 
aircraft fleet was turbine-powered. 

Unlike Soviet examples, the IL-14s deliv- 
ered to some foreign air arms saw actual com- 
bat. Egyptian Air Force IL-14s participated in 
the third Arab-Israeli war, commonly referred 
to as the Six-Day War (5th-11th June 1967). 


Above: A KGB Border Guards IL-14M (the radar-nosed patrol version) coded ‘06 Red’ stands on alert, 
ready at any time to go searching for an intruding vessel. 


Maintenance work on a Soviet Air Force IL-14PS coded ‘60 Red’ (c/n 146001044); the natural metal finish 
has been spruced up by a lightning bolt cheatline. 
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At least one of these transports was shot 
down by Israeli fighters over the Sinai Penin- 
sula. However, the Egyptian Air Force suf- 
fered non-combat losses as well; on its 
delivery flight one IL-14P purchased from 
East Germany was accidentally shot down by 
‘friendly’ anti-aircraft defences which mistook 
it for an Israeli aircraft. 

No proof positive has yet been found that 
the Indian Air Force’s IL-14s have seen com- 
bat; however, it appears very likely that they 
were used for troop deployment in the first 
war with Pakistan over Jammu and Kashmir in 
1965. By the time the two nations clashed in 
armed conflict again in December 1971 the 
IL-14 had been withdrawn. 


The Veterans Fly On 

Fortuitously, not all IL-14s have gone the way 
of all aluminium after being retired; thanks to 
the efforts of enthusiasts several examples 
have been not simply saved from the 
breaker's torch but restored to airworthy con- 
dition, joining the airshow circuit. The first of 
these was a Soviet Air Force IL-14M coded '01 
Red' (c/n 146001042). This aircraft had 
served the command of the DOSAAF para- 
military sports society (Dobrovol'noye 
obshchestvo sodeystviya armii, aviahtsii i 
flotu — the Voluntary Society for the Support 
of the Army, Aviation (read: Air Force) and 
Navy), belonging to this organisation’s Cen- 
tral Air Club named after Valeriy P. Chkalov 
and operating from Moscow-Tushino. By the 
end of the 1990s the aircraft had fallen into 
disrepair and would certainly have been 
scrapped on site, had it not been for the local 
branch of the Aviation Enthusiasts’ Federa- 
tion of Russia (FLA RF — Federahtsiya lyubit- 
eley aviahtsii Rosseeyskoy Federahtsii) 
headed by former military pilot and cosmo- 


naut Igor’ P. Volk. A dedicated team of enthu- 
siasts from the Ikar (Icarus) club took charge 
of the aircraft, working during weekends and 
using all available means to obtain the neces- 
sary parts and materials. 

Still wearing its original Air Force colours, 
the aircraft made its first post-restoration flight 
on 15th April 1993; that year it made its pub- 
lic debut during the Aviation Day air fest in 
August. The following year the IL-14 was reg- 
istered RA-01301, making its first public out- 
ing under its new identity during the ‘open 
house’ at Kubinka airbase west of Moscow on 
14th May 1994. Since then the aircraft has 
participated in numerous airshows. Curi- 
ously, at the Civil Aviation 2002 show held at 
Moscow-Domodedovo on 14th-17th August 
2002 it was displayed as CCCP-01301 - obvi- 
ously for ‘nostalgic’ reasons! 

The IL-14SLL avionics testbed (CCCP- 
48106, c/n 8344001) was purchased by a pri- 
vate owner, becoming RA-02299, although 
the registration was later changed to 02299 
ONA Po (that is, 02299 FLA RF). Wearing the 
titles of the charter airline Yoozhnyy Eks- 
press/Southern Express and numerous spon- 
sor logos, the machine was first displayed at 
the MAKS-97 airshow at Zhukovskiy on 
19th-24th August 1997, both statically and in 
flight. The effect was heightened by the 
‘pumps and bulges’ which the machine 
retained from its days as a testbed. 

Soviet Air Force IL-14T ‘06 Blue’ (c/n 
147001647), which, too, had sat semi-derelict 
at Tushino for a while, was also restored by 
the Ikar club, becoming 01707 ®NA Po in 
2000. In 2004 this aircraft had a cameo 
appearance in the Russian TV series 
Moskovskaya saga (Moscow Saga) with the 
code '18 White' as a stand-in for a wartime 
Li-2; the movie makers had to resort to this 
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deception because the sole airworthy Li-2 in 

Russia (RA-1300K) had crashed tragically on 

26th June 2004. Other IL-14s restored to fly- 

ing condition included IL-14T '01114' (later 

reregistered RA-1114K under the new sys- 

tem; c/n 146001640) and IL-14T '01146' (c/n 

7343408), both based at Myachkovo. The lat- 

ter aircraft deserves special mention. For one 

thing, it wore large Cyrillic 'Rossiya' (Russia) 

titles, leading some people to conclude in jus- 
tifiable amazement that the Russian govern- 
ment flight (the Rossiya State Transport Co.) 
was still operating piston-engined types! For 
another, this aircraft, which had been with- 
drawn from use at Zhukovskiy since 1998, 
was recently sold to a private owner in 
Switzerland. After repairs and checks in order 
to return it to flying condition the aircraft was 
placed on the Kyrghyz register as EX-1146K 
(it should have been RA-1146K, but legal 
obstacles due to changing rules concerning 
general aviation in Russia made that impossi- 
ble). On 7th April 2005 the aircraft made its 
first flight in a long, long time; finally, on 
25th-26th June it was ferried to Zurich-Kloten 
via Warsaw to become part of a restaurant 
called 'Runway 34' to reflect its location. 

As a tribute to the type's long and distin- 
guished career, several IL-14s have been pre- 
served as monuments and ‘gate guards’. 
These include IL-14M CCCP-91484 at 
Moscow-Bykovo airport, IL-14 CCCP-64455 
preserved in Krasnaya Gorka township (the 
Nurimanovo District of Bashkiria) on 28th 
June 1988 and IL-14T '01 Red’ (c/n 
174001621) preserved at lvanovo-Severnyy 
AB, seat of the VTA's 610th Combat & Con- 
version Training Centre named after Air Mar- 
shal Nikolay S. Skripko. This unit had 
undertaken IL-14 conversion training for both 
Soviet and foreign military aircrews. 


Splendidly restored and stil! retaining some of the ‘bumps and bulges’ from its days as the IL-14SLL testbed, IL-14TG 02299 DJIA P9 is one of several IL-14s 


maintained by aviation enthusiasts in Russia. 
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The following brief description applies to the 
basic IL-14P as produced in early 1955. 
Details of other versions are given as appro- 
priate. 


Type: Twin-engined short-haul airliner (IL-14P/ 
IL-14M) or VIP transport (IL-14S/IL-14SI), 
commercial cargo aircraft (IL-14G) and mili- 
tary transport/troopship (IL-14T). The flight 
crew comprises two pilots, a navigator and a 
radio operator/flight engineer; a single flight 
attendant is included on passenger versions. 

The airframe is of riveted all-metal con- 
Struction and is largely made of D16T Duralu- 
min. To ensure corrosion protection the skin 
panels and internal structural members are 
electrochemically coated. 


Fuselage: Semi-monocoque stressed-skin 
Structure of beam-and-stringer construction 
with 48 frames (on short-fuselage versions; 
the stretched IL-14M has 50 frames) and 51 
L-section stringers. The frames are set at 
irregular intervals (mostly at 460 or 530 mm/ 
1ft 6%: in or 1 ft 8%: in). The cross-section is 
basically circular, with a maximum diameter 
0f2.8 m (9 ft 2% in), changing to elliptical with 
the longer axis vertical at the rear extremity; 
maximum cross-section area is 6.15 m* (66.1 
sq ft). 

Structurally the fuselage is similar to that 
ofthe IL-12 and is divided into three sections: 
the forward fuselage, the centre fuselage and 
the tailcone. The forward fuselage (frames 0-8) 
incorporates the forward half of the crew 
section, terminating in a bulkhead with a 
doorway. The nosecone is split horizontally 
up to Frame 2, the upper half hinging 
upwards to provide access to the No.1 equip- 
ment bay. The flightdeck glazing is similar to 
thelL-12's, comprising two optically-flat wind- 
Shield panes arranged in V fashion and five 
Side windows on each side; however, the 
Windshield panes are TSBP-19 electrically 
de-iced units. 

The centre fuselage (frames 9-48) is cylin- 
drical between frames 14-28, tapering gently 
at either end; the aft portion incorporates 
attachments for the tail unit. The nosewheel 
wellis located between frames 8-14; a cut-out 
for the monobloc wing centre section is 
located between frames 19-23. Two channels 
accommodating control runs, electric wiring 


Chapter 6 


The IL-14 in Detail 


and hydraulic piping run along the forward 
and centre fuselage sides from frame 2 to 
frame 17; they are closed from outside by 
detachable covers. 

The front portion (frames 8-11) accom- 
modates the rear part of the flightdeck (the 
navigators and radio operators stations) 
separated by a bulkhead from the No.2 equip- 
ment bay (frames 11-13). An escape hatch of 
0.38 m (1 ft 2°% in) diameter closed by an 
astrodome is provided in the flightdeck roof 
between frames 9 and 11. The basic 18-seat 
IL-14P has a forward baggage compartment 
with an expandable-mesh internal door on the 
port side between frames 13 and 17; a galley 
is located symmetrically to starboard. On the 
IL-14M a 1-m (3 ft 3% in) ‘plug’ is inserted in 
this area (frames 15A and 15B) to increase the 
volume of the forward baggage compartment 
located between frames 13-15B which is split 
into port and starboard halves by a central 
passage (the galley is located aft). The for- 
ward baggage compartment is accessible via 
a 0.58 x 0.95 m (1 ft 109& in x 3 ft 177 in) rec- 
tangular port side door opening upwards and 
up on a piano hinge; this door is omitted on 
transport versions. 

The centre fuselage features rectangular 
windows measuring 330 x 460 mm (1 ft 1 in x 
1 ft 6%: in) whose number varies, depending 
on the version. They have double Plexiglas 


glazing; on the IL-14T most of the windows 
feature ports enabling troops in the cabin to 
use their firearms, while the IL-14S has 8-mm 
(0%. in) bulletproof glazing. The initial basic 
passenger version has seven windows on 
each side; the foremost pair is at the naviga- 
tor's and radio operator's stations (frames 9- 
11). Passenger and transport versions have 
overwing emergency exits at frames 20-21 
opening outwards and upwards on piano 
hinges. On the IL-14S and IL-14SI the emer- 
gency exits are moved aft to frames 22-23. 

An entry door measuring 0.68 x 1.44 m 
(2 ft 2%. in x 4 ft 8'%c in) is located on the star- 
board side between frames 31 and 33. It has 
a quasi-oval shape and opens outward and 
forward on most versions. On the IL-14S, 
IL-14SI and IL-14M-14 this door opens inward 
and aft; on the IL-14T and IL-14G itis enlarged 
to 0.9 x 1.6 m (2 ft 114 in x 5 ft 3 in), likewise 
opening inward and aft, and located further 
forward. The transport versions have a double 
cargo door measuring 2.4 x 1.65 m (7 ft 107 
in x 5 ft 3 in) located on the port side between 
frames 28 and 34; on the IL-14T its forward 
half incorporates an additional paradropping 
door which opens inward and aft. 

The cabin terminates at frame 34 on pas- 
senger versions or frame 39 on the IL-14T. A 
bulkhead separates the cabin from the toilet 
(offset to starboard, frames 34-39 or, on the 


The forward fuselage of an IL-14T, showing the port side observation blister and the astrodome. Note the 
towbar attached to the nose gear unit. 
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Above: The centre fuselage and wing/fuselage joint of a Polar Aviation IL-14P with a makeshift port side 


blister. 


The port side cargo door of an II-14T, showing the paradropping door in the forward half and the extra 
heat insulation. Note the exhaust pipe of the petrol-driven generator characteristic of Polar examples. 


IL-14T, frames 36-39) and the rear baggage 
compartment (frames 34-40); the rear bulk- 
head incorporates a maintenance access 
door. The rear baggage compartment is 
accessible via a 0.6 x 0.7 m (1 ft 11% in x 2 ft 
3%. in) rectangular port side door (frames 
35-38) opening upwards and up on a piano 
hinge; this door is omitted on transport 
versions. 

Further aft the fuselage features cutouts 
for the horizontal tail splitting frames 42-48 
into upper and lower halves joined together 
by the stabilisers' root ribs. 

The tailcone has its own frame numbering 
sequence (1-3). It is attached to frame 48 by 
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bolts with anchor nuts and can be detached 
for control system inspection. 


Wings: Cantilever low-wing monoplane 
wings of basically trapezoidal planform. For- 
ward sweep at quarter-chord 3°, dihedral 3° 
inboard of the engine nacelles and 3°30' out- 
board, incidence 2°, no camber, aspect ratio 
10, taper 2.81. 

The wings are a monobloc three-spar 
stressed-skin structure with a rear false spar; 
they are built in three pieces: the centre sec- 
tion spanning 9.8 m (32 ft 19& in) and two 
detachable tapered outer panels, each of 
which has a detachable tip fairing. The wing 


centre section spars are attached to fuselage 
frames 19, 21 and 23 by forged fittings. The 
wings utilise the TsAGI SR-5 airfoil through- 
out; the thickness/chord ratio is 18% at roots, 
17.35% at the inner/outer wing joints and 12% 
at the tips. Each outer wing has 24 ribs; Nos 
1 and 24 are one-piece parts manufactured 
from sheet metal while the others are made of 
four pieces each. The outer wing panels are 
bolted to the centre section by means of 
external angle fittings running around mostof 
the perimeter; these are enclosed by special 
fairings. 

The wing leading edge incorporates de- 
icer ducts. The space between the outer wing 
spars accommodates the fuel tanks accessi- 
ble for maintenance via detachable panels 
in the lower skin. The wing/fuselage joint is 
covered by a fairing located between frames 
17 and 34 and attached by screws. 

The wings have two-section slotted flaps 
(one section each on the wing centre section 
undersurface and on the outer wing panels); 
there are no leading-edge devices. The 
inboard flaps are all-metal structures; the 
outer sections have a metal-skinned leading 
edge, with AST-100 linen fabric covering else- 
where. Each flap section is carried on three 
brackets. Flap settings are 20° for take-off and 
45° for landing. 

One-piece Frise ailerons are located out- 
board of the flaps; each aileron is carried on 
five brackets and is a single-spar structure 
with a metal skeleton and AST-100 fabric cov- 
ering. The starboard aileron incorporates à 
trim tab at the inboard end. 

The wing centre section carries two 
engine nacelles running all the way to the trail- 
ing edge. Apart from their main purpose, the 
nacelles also house the main gear units. Each 
nacelle is a semi-monocoque stressed-skin 
structure of basically oval cross-section with 
the longer axis vertical, except in the area of 
the engine cowling (see Powerplant). Main- 
frame 1 carrying the engine bearer doubles as 
a firewall. The nacelles are attached to the 
wings by L-section fittings and feature numer- 
ous detachable access panels. 


Tail Unit: Conventional -cantilever tail sur- 
faces. The horizontal tail of basically trape- 
zoidal planform with rounded tips utilises an 
M-2 symmetrical airfoil with a thickness/chord 
ratio of 11.1%. It consists of a stabiliser and 
two elevators; dihedral 4°, incidence —2*30, 
aspect ratio 4, taper 1.87. The stabiliser is a 
monobloc three-spar stressed-skin structure 
built in two halves, with a manufacturing joint 
down the centreline; the rear spar is curved at 
the ends. The leading edges incorporate de- 
icing ducts. The stabiliser is inserted into lat- 
eral slits in the rear fuselage and attached to 
the fuselage by bolts; the joint is covered by 
fairings. 
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Each elevator is carried on two brackets 
and a tip support. Each elevator is a single- 
spar structure with a metal framework, 
AST-100 fabric covering and a metal-skinned 
tim tab at the inboard end; the elevators 
are aerodynamically balanced and mass- 
balanced. 

The trapezoidal vertical tail consists of a 
detachable fin with a root fillet and a one- 
piece rudder. The three-spar fin is attached to 
the fuselage by screws via a strap running 
around the perimeter of the joint. The rudder 
is similar in design to the elevators, featuring 
ageared trim tab at the root. Again, it is aero- 
dynamically balanced and mass-balanced. 
The rudder is carried on a single bracket, an 
upper support and an axle/lower support. 


Landing Gear: Hydraulically retractable tri- 
cycle type, similar to that of the IL-12. Emer- 
gency extension of the landing gear is accom- 
plished by means of a hand-driven hydraulic 
pump, using the main retraction/ extension 
rams, or (nose unit only) by means of a pneu- 
matic emergency actuator; the main units 
have also free-fall emergency extension. 

The aft-retracting castoring nose unit 
attached to fuselage frame 9 has a single 770 
x 330 mm (30.3 x 13.0 in) Model 48-5 non- 
braking wheel. The forward-retracting main 
units have twin 900 x 300 mm (35.4 x 11.8 in) 
K157/3 wheels equipped with dual brakes. No 
tail bumper. Tyre pressure is 4.5 kg/cm? (64.2 
psi) for the nosewheel and 5.2 kg/cm* (74.2 
psi) for the mainwheels. 

The nosewheel well is closed by two pairs 
of doors; the small forward doors are 
mechanically linked to the nose gear strut. 
Each main unit has two large main clamshell 
doors and a small door aft of the gear fulcrum 
(mechanically linked to the oleo) hinged on 
the outboard side. The main doors are 
hydraulically actuated, opening only when 
the gear is in transit. 


Powerplant: Two Shvetsov ASh-82T 14-cylin- 
der two-row air-cooled radials with a take-off 
rating of 1,900 hp and a nominal rating of 
1,630 hp at the rated altitude of 1,550 m 
(5,085 ft). The engine was manufactured by 
the Perm’ factory in 1953-55. 

The ASh-82T differs from the ASh-82FN in 
having a reinforced reduction gearbox/pro- 
peller shaft, a BNK-10KT delivery pump, an 
NV-82 high-pressure injection pump, an 
MSh-6SV oil pump, an R-50 constant speed 
governor and an SKD-2V electric inertia 
Starter. The starting procedure is automated. 

Length overall (including accessories) 
2037 mm (6 ft 6% in), maximum diameter 
1,375 mm (4 ft 6% in). Dry weight 1,339 kg 
(1234-1,276 Ib). Crankshaft speed 2,600 rpm 
at take-off power, 2,400 rpm at nominal (max- 
imum continuous) power and 1,600-2,200 


Above: The entry door of an IL-14M-24. 


rpm at cruise power; manifold pressure 1,250 
mm Hg at take-off power, 1,020 mm Hg at 
nominal (maximum continuous) power and 
760-850 mm Hg at cruise power. Specific fuel 
consumption 0.325-0.35 kg/hp:hr (0.71-0.77 
Ib/hp-hr) at take-off power and 0.285-0.315 
kg/hp:hr (0.63-0.69 lb/hp:hr) at nominal 
power. Cylinder head temperature 250°C 
(482°F) in take-off mode (with a 5-minute limit) 
or 235°C (455°F) at cruise power. 

The engines are installed in wing- 
mounted nacelles and enclosed by NACA 


The cabin of an East German-built 26-seat IL-14P. 


cowlings. The cowling comprises two semi- 
circular upward-hinged panels secured by 
Camloc tension locks, ten dorsal electrically 
actuated outlet flaps (five on each side), 
three detachable sections (port, starboard 
and lower) further aft, and finally a fixed upper 
portion incorporating the engine intake/dust 
filter fairing with a bypass control shutter. The 
hinged sections incorporate air intakes for 
the de-icing/cabin heating system. The lower 
detachable section encloses the chin- 
mounted oil cooler, incorporating an air 
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Above: No, this is not standard equipment. The rear end of the cabin of a preserved Interflug IL-14 has 
been turned into a bar, complete with barmaid in the extinct airline's uniform! 


intake and an electrically actuated outlet 
flap. 

The engines drive AV-50 four-bladed con- 
stant-speed propellers with a hydraulic pitch 
control/feathering mechanism. The AV-50 
has an operating pitch range of 24° (22-46?) 
and a full pitch range (minimum to feathered) 
of 72° (22-94); feathering and unfeathering is 
controlled manually. Propeller speed is main- 
tained by the R-50 governor. Propeller diam- 
eter is 3.8 m (12 ft 59& in) and dry weight is 
206 kg (454 Ib), maximum propeller speed is 
1,494 rpm. 


Control System: Basically as for the IL-12. 
Directional control is provided by a one-piece 
rudder featuring a Flettner tab/trim tab; the lat- 


ter is actuated electrically and controlled by a 
switch on the central control pedestal. Maxi- 
mum rudder deflection is +25°; the tab is 
deflected +9° in trim tab (electrically con- 
trolled) mode and +14°30' in Flettner tab 
mode. 

Pitch control is provided by one-piece ele- 
vators with a maximum deflection of 30° up 
and 17° down. Each elevator incorporates a 
trim tab controlled manually by means of 
cables and handwheels on the central control 
pedestal; maximum deflection is 10° up and 
17° down. 

Roll control is provided by one-piece 
ailerons with a maximum deflection of 25° up 
and 15° down. The starboard aileron incorpo- 
rates an electrically actuated trim tab with a 


The port wing and port engine nacelle of an IL-14P with the cooling air outlet flaps open. 
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deflection of +18°30'; the switch is located on 
the first officer's side of the central control 
pedestal. 

An AP-45 autopilot is fitted as standard. 
Some special-mission versions (including the 
IL-14FK and the IL-14LR) have the AP-6Ye 
autopilot. 


Fuel System: The IL-14 uses aviation gaso- 
line with an octane value not less than 95, 
such as Soviet B95/130 grade Avgas. 

As standard the fuel system comprises 
eight tanks with BTsN centrifugal transfer 
pumps housed in the detachable outer wing 
sections (two between the front and middle 
spars, and two between the middle and rear 
spars). They are made of welded AMTSM alu- 
minium alloy sheet, with no provision for self- 
sealing, and are divided into front and rear 
groups. Total capacity is 3,520 litres (7744 
Imp gal); an SBES-1357 fuel metering system 
is fitted. Refuelling is done via filler caps on 
the wings' upper surface. Special-mission 
versions may have one or two auxiliary long- 
range tanks on the port side of the cabin. 


Oil System: Each engine has a self-contained 
oil system featuring a 142-litre (31.24 Imp gal) 
oil tank made of AMTsM series alloy sheet 
installed in the engine nacelle's middle por- 
tion and a Model 1107 oil cooler installed in 
the lower front portion (ahead of the main- 
wheel well). Soviet MK-22 grade mineral oil is 
used in the summer and MS-20 grade oil in 
the winter. 


Electric System: Primary 24-28.5 V DC power 
is provided by two GSR-6000 engine-driven 
generators, with two 12A-30 lead-acid stor- 
age batteries (55 A-h) housed in the rear bag- 
gage compartment as a back-up. 115 V/400 
Hz single-phase AC for the avionics is pro- 
vided by PO-1500 and PO-500 AC converters. 
A ground power receptacle is provided on the 
starboard side of the nose between frames 
4-5. The electric system uses a single-wire 
layout, the airframe structure acting as the 
'minus' wire. 


Hydraulic and Pneumatic Systems: Two 
hydraulic systems. The main system is used 
for operating the undercarriage, flaps, wheel 
brakes (in normal mode), autopilot servos 
and windshield wipers. It uses AMG-10 oil- 
type hydraulic fluid; nominal pressure is 110 
kg/cm? (1,571 psi). 

Main hydraulic power is provided by two 
NSh-13-00 gear-type engine-driven hydraulic 
pumps. Additionally, there is an emergency 
system with an RKG-1 hand-driven pump 
serving for emergency landing gear exten- 
sion. The hydraulic tank made of welded 
AMTsM sheet is located in the No.2 equip- 
ment bay (frames 11-13); it holds 84 litres 


(18.48 Imp gal), and total hydraulic system 
capacity is 114 litres (25 Imp gal). 

In addition, there is a pneumatic (nitro- 
gen) system for emergency extension of the 
nose gear unit and a hydro-pneumatic system 
for emergency braking. The system features 
an 8-litre (1.76 Imp gal) nitrogen bottle for 
nose gear extension and a 3-litre (0.66 Imp 
gal) bottle for emergency braking; both are 
charged to 120-150 kg/cm? (1,714-2,142 psi). 


De-icing System: Hot-air de-icing for the 
wings and tail unit. Air captured by scoops in 
the engine cowling lips is heated in 
exhaust/air heat exchangers housed in the 
upper portions of the engine nacelles and 
then fed to ducts in the double-skinned lead- 
ing edges, exiting through slits on the wings’ 
upper surface, the stabiliser undersurface 
and the sides of the fin, the air flow being con- 
trolled by valves. Electric de-icing for the 
flightdeck windshield, pitot and direction 
finder aerial; an AOS-81M automatic wind- 
Shield heating regulator (avtomaht obogreva 
styokol) is included to prevent cracking. The 
windshield has a back-up alcohol de-icing 
System with an SN1-2 pump activated simul- 
taneously with the wipers; on the inside it is 
blown with warm air to prevent misting up. 

The propellers also have an alcohol de- 
icing system with an SN1-2 pump. The alco- 
hol supply is 32 litres (7 Imp gal). 


Heating and Ventilation System: The 
exhaust/air heat exchangers also serve the 
cabin heating system. Part of the air heated 
therein is fed to separate air/air heat exchang- 
és and then discharged to the atmosphere. 
Outside air captured by scoops on the fuse- ^ Above: The starboard wing of Czechoslovak Air Force Avia-14T ‘0507’, showing the aileron and the 
lage sides is heated in these air/air heat starboard landing light. Note the striped leading edge for icing visualisation. 
"exchangers and distributed in the flightdeck | CE 
and cabin as required via two ducts running | 
| 
| 
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along the walls near the floor. This prevents 
exhaust gases from entering the aircraft's 
interior, with potentially fatal carbon monox- 
ide poisoning of the occupants as a result. 
The system operates stably with one engine 
inoperative. 

The ventilation system is of the plenum- 
exhaust type. Fresh air is distributed by ducts 
rumning below the baggage racks in the 
cabin. The air is sucked out through three 
exhaust ports located in the negative pres- 
sure area on the upper side of the fuselage. 


Fire Suppression System: Four 8-litre (1.76 
Imp gal) OS-8 fire extinguisher bottles 
charged with grade 3.5 extinguishing agent 
and a system of manifolds for fighting fires in 
the engine nacelles. A fire warning system 
with sixteen TI type flame sensors is fitted. 
Additionally, three OU hand-held fire extin- | 
guishers charged with carbon dioxide are E m 

provided in the cabin and flightdeck. The tail unit of IL-14LIK-1 '21 Red' (c/n 146000950). 
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Above left: The nose gear unit of an Avia-14T. Note also the observation blister 
riveted on over the rectangular window aperture. 


Above: The starboard main gear unit of an IL-14M. 


Left: Two auxiliary fuel tanks in the cabin of an IL-14 configured for some kind 
of special mission. 


Below left: The starboard engine nacelle of Avia-14P OK-LCA. The short pipe 
between the twin engine exhaust pipes is the outlet pipe of the cabin heating 
system's air/air heat exchanger whose air intake is located dorsally. Note how 
the nacelle adheres to the flaps. 


Below: The port ASh-82T engine uncowled for maintenance, showing the 
reduction gearbox, the exhaust collector rings, the oil cooler and the cowling 
retaining rods. 
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Above left: The captain's seat and instrument panel and the central control pedestal. Above right: The first officer's seat and control panel. 


Avionics and Equipment: 

Navigation and piloting equipment: The stan- 
dard IL-14P and some other versions are 
equipped with an AP-45 autopilot (replaced 
by an AP-6Ye on some special versions). 
Additionally, two ARK-5 automatic direction 
finders, an SP-50 Materik (Continent) ILS fea- 
turing a KRP-F localiser receiver, a GRP-2 
glideslope beacon receiver, an MRP-56P 
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marker beacon receiver and SD-1 distance 
measuring equipment is fitted, as are an AS 
aircraft sextant in the astrodome and an RV-2 
Kristall radio altimeter with dipole aerials 
under the stabiliser tips. 

Communications equipment: Passenger 
versions have an RSB-5/234 communications 
radio (including a US-9 receiver), an 
RSB-5/230 primary command link radio 
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(including a US-9DM receiver) with a wire aer- 
ial running from the forward fuselage to the fin 
leading edge, and an RSIU-3M back-up com- 
mand link radio with a wire aerial running from 
the forward fuselage to the port stabiliser tip. 
The communications equipment also includes 
an SPU-10 intercom. 

Flight instrumentation: The flight instru- 
mentation includes two AGK-47 artificial hori- 
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The instrument panel and the central control pedestal mounting the throttles, propeller controls and elevator trim tab handwheel. 
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The Initsiativa radar of an IL-14LR ice reconnaissance aircraft. 


Specifications of the IL-14 
IL-14P IL-14M 

Year of manufacture 1953 1955 
Engine type ASh-82T ASh-82T 
Take-off power, hp 2x 1,900 2x 1,900 
Length overall 21.31 m (69 ft 10%: in) 22.31 m (73 ft 2'% in) 
Height on ground 7.8 m (25 ft 7 in) 7.8 m (25 ft 7 in) 
Landing gear track 7.7 m (25 ft 3% in) 7.7 m (25 ft 3% in) 
Landing gear wheelbase 5.368 m (17 ft 7%: in) 6.368 m (20 ft 105& in) 
Wing span 31.7 m (104 ft) 31.7 m (104 ft) 
Root chord 4.68 m (15 ft 4% in) 4.68 m (15 ft 4% in) 
Tip chord 1.67 m (5 ft 5% in) 1.67 m (5 ft 5% in) 
Stabiliser span 9.25 m (30 ft 4°% in) 9.25 m (30 ft 4%: in) 
Propeller blade tip clearance 0.5 m (1 ft 7"; in) 0.5 m (1 ft 7"; in) 
Wing area, m? (sq ft) 100.0 (1,075) 100.0 (1,075) 
Flap area, m? (sq ft) 15.79 (169.7) 15.79 (169.7) 
Aileron area, m° (sq ft) 72 (77.4) 7.2 (77.4) 
Vertical tail area, m° (sq ft) 12.6 (135.48) 12.6 (135.48) 
Rudder area, m° (sq ft) 5.84 (62.79) 5.84 (62.79) 
Horizontal tail net area, m° (sq ft) 18.06 (194.19) 18.06 (194.19) 
Elevator area, m° (sq ft) 6.91 (74.3) 6.91 (74.3) 
All-up weight, kg (Ib) 16,500 (36,380) 17,500 (38,590) 
Wing loading at maximum 

AUW, kg/m? (Ib/sq ft) 172.5 (35.36)* n.a. 
Power loading at maximum 

AUW and nominal power, kg/hp (ib/hp) 5.3 (11.68)* n.a. i 
Payload, kg (lb) 3,050 (6,725) 3,400 (7,500) 
Practical range, km (miles) 1,500 (932) 1,600 (994) 
Cruising speed, km/h (mph) 358 (222) 350 (217) 

at altitude, m (ft) 2,430 (7,970) 2,000 (6,560) 
Take-off run, m (ft) 470-500 (1,540-1,640) 485-550 (1,590-1,800) 
Landing run, m (ft) 430-500 (1,410-1,640) 445-500 (1,460-1,640) 
* |L-14-24 


zons, two US-800 airspeed indicators, two à 
GPK-48 directional gyros (gheeropolukom- 
pas), two VD-10 altimeters, two VR-10 vertical 
speed indicators, a DGMK-3 remote gyro 
compass, a UP-2 turn and bank indicator, an 
AB-52 navigation indicator, a KI-12 flux-gate 
compass (indooktsionnyy kompas), AVRM 
and AChKhO clocks and so on. The instru- 
ments are served by twin PVD-6M pitots and 
a TP-156 static port. 

Lighting equipment: Twin BANO-45 navi- 
gation lights at the wingtips (port, red; star- 
board, green), KhS-39 white tail navigation 
light at the tip of the tailcone. The retractable 
LFSV-45 landing lights built into the outer 
wings are augmented by twin FR-100 taxi 
lights located behind Plexiglas windows inthe 
extreme nose (inside the No.1 equipment 
bay). In the course of overhauls a red 
SMI-2KM (samolyotnyy mayak impool'snyy - 
‘aircraft-mounted flashing beacon’) anti-colli- 
sion beacon was installed at the top of the fin. 

The flightdeck features KLSRK-45 lamps, 
ARUFOSh-45 ultraviolet lights for the instru- 
ments panels, SLShK-53 gooseneck lamps 
and P-39 overhead lights. The cabin features 
PS-45 and PSG-45 overhead lights. 


Accommodation: The flightdeck is config- 
ured for a crew of four, with the captain on the 
left and the first officer on the right; the navi- 
gator's station on the left and the radio oper- 
ator's station on the right are located behind 
the pilots. On airline versions the cabin crew 
comprises one flight attendant. 

The IL-14P can be configured in the fol- 
lowing airline layouts: 

* an 18-seat layout with six rows of seats 
three-abreast with an aisle offset to starboard 
(the IL-14SO has a similar arrangement); 

* a 24-seat layout (IL-14-24) with six rows 
of seats four-abreast at 99 cm (39 in) pitch 
with a 40-cm (15%-in) central aisle; 

The IL-14M can be configured in the fol- 
lowing airline layouts: 

* a 24-seat layout with six rows of seats 
four-abreast; 

* a 28-seat layout with seven rows of seats 
four-abreast; 

* a 32-seat day travel layout with one bag- 
gage compartment (IL-12-32) featuring eight 
rows of seats four-abreast. 

The IL-14-30D accommodates 30 troop- 
ers on collapsible seats along the cabin walls. 

The IL-14S and IL-14PS VIP aircraft have 
a 10-seat interior with two pairs of seats (with 
tables in between) and two three-seat sofas; 
in the former version both sofas are located to 
starboard, while the IL-14PS has the rear sofa 
on the port side. The IL-14SI has an 11-seat 
interior similar in layout to the IL-14S's but 
with an extra seat and no table in the forward 
cabin. The IL-14M-14 has seven rows of seats 
two-abreast. 


This chapter has been compiled, using the 
definitive reference book on Soviet airliners 
and transport aircraft, More than half a Century 
of Soviet Transports published in 2004 by the 
Dutch Aviation Society and The Aviation 
Hobby Shop, with the kind permission of the 
book's editorial team. Monthly updates to this 
publication can be found in Scramble Maga- 
zine (www.scramble.nl). 


IL-12 operators will be dealt with first in this 
chapter. The type had little export success for 
two main reasons. Firstly, the national airline 
industry was not in a position to export many 
aircraft because the needs of Aeroflot and the 
Soviet Air Force, which were getting to grips 
with the requirements of the post-war period, 
had to be met first. Secondly, the traditional 
export market for Soviet aircraft in general 
and transports in particular had not yet 
formed. 


Soviet Union 

Aeroflot Soviet Airlines was, of course, the 
biggest operator of the IL-12. Most of the 
Soviet civil examples had pre-1958 alphanu- 
meric registrations. Known airline-operated 
examples are CCCP-J11037, -/11234*, -/11301, 
3302, -/11344, -/11348, -1371, -/11380, 
411390, -1397, -11403, -11411, -711437, 
411445, -[11458**, -/11461, -/11701, -/11704*, 
411723*, -/11730*, -/11743**, -/11806, -/11810, 
411814, -[1816*, -/11817*, -/11822*, -/11831, 
411835, -/11860, -/11921, -/11926, -/11934, 
413925 and -/14155. Post-1958 registrations 
of IL-12s in airline service include CCCP- 
01305*, -01311, -01346, -01374*, -01405*, 
01440, -12587, -41007, -73975, -73982* and 
-73987*. Aircraft marked * are IL-12Bs and 
those marked ** are IL-12Ts. 

Separate mention must be made of the 
Polar Aviation machines. Those registered 
under the old system included two different 
examples registered CCCP-H440 (one was 
an IL-12 sans suffixe, the other an IL-12D), 
CCCP-H441, CCCP-H479 (crashed near 
Mezen' on 4th March 1955), CCCP-H526 and 
CCCP-H561***. Post-1958 Polar Aviation 
examples include CCCP-01807***, IL-12s 
CCCP-04259 and -04250. Aircraft marked *** 
are IL-12Ds. 

Various industrial enterprises within the 

_ frameworks of MAP, MRP (the Ministry of 
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Electronic Industry) and MOM (the Ministry of 
General Machinery responsible for the Soviet 
space programme) were the last operators of 
the type in Aeroflot markings. Known indus- 
try-operated examples are CCCP-27201***, 
-27215 and -48971***. 


The Soviet Air Force operated the IL-12T and 
IL-12D in substantial numbers. Unfortunately 
only six aircraft have been positively identified 
by their construction numbers; these are 
IL-12Ts c/ns 30034, 30064 (the two proto- 
types, both unserialled), 30218 (coded ‘10 
Red’ and preserved at the Soviet/Russian Air 
Force Museum in Monino), 8302416 (coded 
‘53 Blue’) and 8302710 (an icing research air- 
craft, possibly coded ‘32 Red’), plus the first 
production IL-12D c/n 30171. 


China 

The first 20 IL-12s were delivered to China in 
the second half of 1949. There were further 
deliveries which became massive in the sec- 
ond half of the 1950s, when Aeroflot and the 
Soviet Air Force began phasing out the IL-12. 
In China these aircraft were fitted with the 
locally produced version of the ASh-82 
engine. 


In China the IL-12 remained in operation 
for a longer period than elsewhere. 


The Civil Aviation Administration of China 
(CAAC) took delivery of an unknown number 
of IL-12s. They wore simple three-digit regis- 
tration numbers; even though the B- national- 
ity prefix was adopted in 1972, the surviving 
examples (and the last survivors were retired 
in January 1986) never received it. A possible 
explanation is that they never left the country, 
being operated solely on domestic flights. 

Known examples were registered 502 
through 505. IL-12T 503 became a ground 
instructional airframe at the Tianjin technical 
school in 1986. 


The People’s Liberation Army Air Force 
(PLAAF, or Chung-kuo Shen Min Taie-Fang- 
Tsun Pu-tai) operated at least 30 IL-12s and 
IL-12T transports. These were apparently 
serialled consecutively from 35041 Red 


through 35049 Red, 35140 Red (c/n 2505) 
through 35149 Red, 35240 Red through 
35249 Red and 35340 Red; the latter aircraft 
was an ECM variant. (The meaning of PLAAF 
serials is obscure, but in the case of five-digit 
serials the first two digits may be a code 


IL-12B CCCP-01405 climbs out from Moscow-Vnukovo in 1965. 
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Above: IL-12 sans suffixe ‘35244 Red’, its serial almost totally obliterated by the elements, sits at the PLAAF Museum in Changping. Note the closed main gear 


doors. 


Above: OK-CBA was the first IL-12B to be exported and the first example delivered to CSA Czechoslovak 
Airlines. Note the characteristic ‘moustache’ that was part of the ČSA livery in the 1950s and 1960s. 


Wave good-bye... Another ČSA IL-12B, OK-DBC, taxies out with two IL-14s in the background. 
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denoting one of the eleven defence districts, 
the fourth digit a unit code, while the third and 
fifth digits make up the individual number of 
the aircraft in the unit. Thus 35149 equals 19, 
35240 equals 20 and so on. 

Again, by 1986 the PLAAF had retired the 
type. The examples which were serialled 
35140 Red, 35141 Red and 35240 Red (later 
repainted as ‘35046 Red’) were preserved in 
the PLAAF Museum at Datang Shan AB, 
Changping. 


Czechoslovakia 

The nation’s flag carrier CSA Ceskosloven- 
ské Aerolinie (Czechoslovak Airlines) was 
the first foreign operator of the type, taking 
delivery of the first two examples on 11th 
March 1949. A total of ten IL-12Bs (OK-CBA, 
-CBF, -DBB, -DBC, -DBD, -DBG, -DBN, -DBP, 
-DBU and -DBW) were delivered in 1949-51. 
The aircraft saw service on domestic routes in 
a 32-seat layout and on international services 
in a 21-seat layout until 1960. On 4th Novem- 
ber 1956 the machine registered OK-DBF 
crashed near Zurich. After the acquisition of 
more modern airliners by the CSA two 
IL-12Bs (OK-DBG and -DBU) were used as 
freighters. OK-DBD was leased to LOT Polish 
Airlines in 1952-53 as SP-LHF. 


OK-DBW saw service with CSSDL (Cesko- 
slovenská sprava dopravních letišti- Czecho- 
slovak Civil Airfields Service) as a calibrator 
between March 1959 and 1960. 
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The Czechoslovak Air Force (CzAF or CVL — 
Ceskoslovenské Vojenské Létectvo) oper- 
ated two IL-12Ts leased from the Soviet Air 
Force in 1954-56. Serialled D-39 and D-40, 
they served as tugs for Yak-14 gliders (known 
as the NK-14 in CZAF service). When the glid- 
ers were retired, the IL-12s were returned. 


Poland 

LOT Polish Airlines (Polskie Linie Lotnicze 
LOT; ‘lot’ is the Polish word for ‘flight’) 
acquired five IL-12Bs (SP-LHA through 
SP-LHE). The first aircraft, SP-LHB, arrived at 
Warsaw-Okecie airport on 17th July 1949 and 
was used initially for training the flight and 
ground crews. In 1951 the surviving aircraft 
were refitted as 26-seaters; later, cabin lay- 
outs for 24 or 28 passengers were used. 

In 1950 SP-LHE was written off after an 
emergency landing caused by an engine fire. 
On 18th July 1952 SP-LHC was damaged 
beyond repair at Warsaw-Okecie. To make 
up for the resulting reduction in capacity 
LOT leased IL-12B OK-DBD from CSA in 
1952-53. 


At the end of 1957 LOT's remaining IL-12s 
were transferred to the Polish Air Force 
(PWL - Polskie Wojsko Lotnicze), where they 
served as staff and cargo transports for 
another two years. In addition, the PWL had 
several IL-12Ts on strength. They were used 
for the transportation of various cargoes, 
for glider towing, for landing and paradrop- 
ping troops, and as staff machines. The air- 
craft were finally struck off charge in the late 
1960s. 
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Above: A Polish Alr Force IL-12B. 


Romania 

In September 1949 an IL-12-11 was delivered 
to the Romanian government flight. Even its 
registration, YR-PCC (later reused for an 
IL-14), testified to its ‘party allegiance’: PCC 
stood for ‘the [Romanian Communist] Party's 
Central Committee’). 


On 28th February 1957 YR-PCC No.1 was 
transferred to TAROM (Transporturile Aeriene 
Romane - Romanian Air Transport), with 
which it flew until 1964 in a regular airline con- 
figuration as YR-ILX. 


The IL-14 was built in much greater numbers 
and operated by many more nations and air- 
lines/air forces. According to available 
sources, 839 examples were built in the 
Soviet Union alone, plus 203 in Czechoslova- 
kia and 80 in East Germany. 


Soviet Union/Russia 

Again, Aeroflot Soviet Airlines was the biggest 
operator of the type. Known airline-operated 
examples in the pre-1958 system are CCCP- 


J11358, -/11386, -/11435*, -/11462, -1502, 
10510, -/11512, -/11522, -/11526, -/11528, 
-11531 through -/11533, -/11548, -/11552, 
-/10559, -/11563, -/11576, -/11580*, -/11605, 
-1625, -/11626, -/11628, -/11632 through 
1634, -/11636, -/11638, -/11644, -/11653, 
10657, -/11658, -/11676, -/11688*, -/11729, 
-M770, -10776, -11779, -/1802, -/11803, 


-/4818, -/11824, -/11844, -/11869, -/11870*, 
-111873 through -/11878, -/11880, -/11889*, 
-/4890, -/11891, -/15053, -N5060 through 
-15063 and -/15081. Aircraft marked * are 
IL-14Ms. Known post-1958 registrations of 
IL-14s in the regular series leave tantalising 
gaps, but one might justifiably suppose they 
ran in sequence from CCCP-41690 to -41764, 


Aeroflot IL-14M CCCP-61644 makes a low pass at Moscow-Sheremet'yevo. Interestingly, the flaps are fully up. 
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Above: Grey-painted IL-14T ‘206 Black’ of the Afghan Republican Air Force is pictured at Minsk-2 after an overhaul at ARZ No.407 (prior to delivery). The serial on 
the other side was in Arabic numerals. 


IL-14P ‘15-09’, one of four delivered to the Albanian Air Force, is pictured during one of its infrequent foreign visits. 
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With a puff of white smoke, Balkan Bulgarian Airlines IL-14M LZ-ILP starts up its port engine. 
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from -41800 to -41899, from -52000 to -52099, 
from -61600 to -61875, and from -91400 to 
-91699. 

Additionally, Polar Aviation aircraft were 
registered CCCP-H813, CCCP-01450, -01477, 
-04117, -04170, -04174, -04176 through 
-04182, -04188 through -04193, -04195, 
-04198, -04199, -04201, -04202, -04204 and 
-04243. Other registrations of industry-oper- 
ated aircraft include CCCP-01404, -01512, 


-03450, -06103, -06132, -06142 through 
-06147, -06150, -06197, -10585, -13321, 
-13339,-13999, -21510, -26199, -27212, 
-29101, -29107 through -29109, -29112, 
-29118 through -29120, -33682, -33683, 
-40310, -42834, -46239, -48073, -48098, 
-48106, -48108, -48313, -58641, -58648, 
-63926, -64453, -64455, -64456, -66750, 
-66756, -66826, -67242, -68157, -68724, 
-69306, -69311, -73957, -79118, -79169, 
-83964, -85471, -92091, -93915, -93917, 


-93921, -93923, -93930 and -93932. 


The Soviet Air Force was a major operator of 
the type. Due to the Soviet system of serials 
or, after 1955, tactical codes only positively 
identified examples are listed here. These are 
IL-14Ps 003 Black (c/n 4340403), 004 Black 
(c/n 4340405), 005 Black (c/n 4340301), 006 
Black (c/n 4340303), 008 Black (to 016 Black, 
c/n 4340302) and, 010 Black (c/n 4340204) 
under the old system. Those with post-1955 
serials include 01 Red (c/n 4340306), 03 Blue 
(c/n 6342108), 03 Red (c/n 7343309), 07 Yellow 
(c/n 8343807)*, 21 Red (c/n 146000950)*, 
01 Red (c/n 146001042, IL-14M), 15 Red 
(c/n 147001621)*, 23 Red (c/n 147001640)*, 
08 Blue (c/n 147001647)*, 01 Blue (c/n 
147001729), 15 Blue (c/n 147001732), 48 
(c/n 147001750)*, 04 Red (c/n 147001821)*, 
05 Red (c/n 147001823)*, 08 Red (c/n 
148001908)*; those marked * are IL-14Ts. 


Privately owned IL-14s restored to flying 
condition in Russia included 01114 ONA P® 


(later RA-1114K), 01146, RA-01301, 01707 
OJIA Po, RA-02254 and 02299 DNA Po. 

Export deliveries of the IL-14 commenced 
on 30th July 1957. In all, 119 Soviet-manufac- 
tured aircraft were delivered to 31 nations; on 
the other hand, licence-built examples were 
supplied new or second-hand to the Soviet 
Union. 


Afghanistan 

In 1955 the Afghan Air Force (Afghan Hanai 
Qurah) took delivery of a quasi-civil IL-14 reg- 
istered YA-AAF (although some sources'state 
YA-AAE). Another (or possibly the same) VIP 
aircraft, an IL-14M, wore full military markings 
as T-002 (reportedly ex-200). Apart from that, 
at least ten IL-14Ts serialled 201 through 210 
were operated by the Afghan Air Force's 
transport regiment. 


Albania 

The Albanian People’s Republic Air Force 
(Forcat Ushtarake Ajore Shquipétare, later 
renamed Aviacione Ushtarak Shquipétare) 
took delivery of four IL-14s — IL-14Ps 12-25 
and 30-59, IL-14M 15-09 and Avia-14T 31-61. 
The aircraft were based at Tirana-Rinas air- 
port. By the mid-1990s they had fallen into 
disrepair; after sitting derelict for nearly ten 
years they were finally scrapped in 2003. 


Bulgaria 

Established in 1949 as a Bulgarian/Soviet joint 
venture, TABSO - Bulgarian Air Transport 
operated nine IL-14s delivered in 1956-58 
(appropriately registered in the ILx series) on 
both domestic and international routes. LZ-ILA, 
-ILC through -ILE and -ILK were IL-14Ps; LZ-ILB 
and -ILP were IL-14Ms, while LZ-ILF and -ILG 
represented the Avia-14-40 Super version. 

On 1st April 1968 TABSO was renamed 
Balkan Bulgarian Airlines. When the airline 
introduced turbine-powered aircraft, the 
IL-14s were 'demoted' to regional services. 
LZ-ILA and both Avia-14s were written off in 


The Burmese government flight's IL-14PS was aptly registered XY-VIP. 
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accidents; the others were disposed of in 
mid-1970s (LZ-ILC and -ILD were sold to 
Bulgarian Air Force). 


The Bulgarian Air Force (BVVS - Bolgarski 
Voyenno Vozdooshni Seeli) operated IL-14Ps. 
coded ‘085 Black’ and ‘094 Black’, IL-14Ts 85 
Black’, ‘91 Black’, ‘93 Black’, ‘95 Black 
through ‘97 Black’ and Avia-14T LZ-ILM (pos 
sibly coded ‘82 Black’ later). 


Burma (Myanmar) 
The Burmese government operated an 
IL-14S, which was delivered in January 1956. 
It was eloquently registered XY-VIP. 


China 
In 1954-58 CAAC took delivery of more than80 
IL-14s of various origin; their registrations 
appear to run in sequence from 600 to 678. 
These included Soviet-built IL-14Ps 604, 606, 
608, 610, 612, 614, 617, 620, 622, 624, 626, 
630, 634, 636, 638, 648, 650, 652, 654 and 678, 
IL-14Gs 611, 613 and 615, as well as FWD-built 
IL-14Ps 662, 664, 668, 670, 672, 674 and 676, 
Avia-14Ts 605, 607, 609 delivered in 1958 and 
four Avia-14-40F photo survey aircraft (619, 
621, 623 and 625) bought in 1959. It appears 
that at some point in time the IL-14s remaining 
active were reregistered in the B-42xx series. 


In the mid-1980s, when deregulation set in 
and CAAC was divided into numerous small 
airlines, some of them continued operating 
IL-14s. China General Aviation, an enter- 
prise concerned mainly with aerial work, took 
over Avia-14-40Fs B-619, B-621, B-623 and 
B-625 in July 1989. 


Shaanxi Airlines operated IL-14s B-4214 and 
B-4216; the latter crashed on 8th October 1988. 


Wuhan Airlines operated Avia-14Ts B-4209 
through B-4212. B-4211 crashed near 
Lanzhou on 8th October 1992 


Avia-14-40s B-4201, B-4202 and B-4204 
through B-4207 were operated by Zhongyuan 
Airlines until retired in 1991. 

The People's Liberation Army Air Force 
also operated a number of IL-14Ts. Known 
serials are 3266, 3286, 5051, 5061, 5415, 
5425, 5513, 9232, 50736, 50753 and 50755 
through 50757. 


Congo-Brazzaville 

The Congo Air Force (Force Aérienne Con- 
golaise) had at least seven IL-14s. Known air- 
craft were serialled 203, TN-104, TN-109, 
TN-112, TN-117, TN-120 (later reregistered 
TN-225 through TN-229) and TN-215. 203 (or 
possibly TN-203) was an IL-14S used as the 
presidential aircraft. 


Above: B-4209 was one of four IL-14Ms operated by Wuhan Airlines. 


Cuba 

The fleet of the Cuban flag carrier Empresa 
Consolidada Cubana de Aviación, or simply 
Cubana, included 15 IL-14s. One of them 
was IL-14FKM CU-F925, the F referring to its 
photo survey role (CU-F638 was also 
reported but remains unconfirmed); the oth- 
ers were used for regular airline duties and 
registered CU-T322 and CU-T814 through 
CU-T825. CU-T322 and CU-T819 were lost in 
crashes. 


Later, when an An-30 photo survey aircraft was 
delivered, Cubana transferred its IL-14FKM to 
Aerocaribbean, a charter subsidiary formed in 
1982. In so doing CU-F925 was reconverted to 
transport configuration, becoming CU-T925. 


The Cuban Air Force/Air Defence Force 
(DAAFAR - Defensa Anti-Aérea y Fuerza Aérea 
Revolucionaria) received an unknown num- 
ber of IL-14Ts. Serials reported to date are 
12-33, 12-51 through 12-53 and 12-55. 


Czechoslovakia 

CSA Czechoslovak Airlines introduced the 
type in 1957, purchasing a total of 29 Avia-14s 
in a mix of versions. OK-LCA through -LCD 
were originally Avia-14-24s but were later 
updated to 32-seaters; they were eventually 
converted to Avia-14Ts, except OK-LCC 
which went to the CzAF as 1103. The others 
were registered OK-LCE*, -LCF, -MCC*, 
-MCD*, -MCG through -MCP, -MCR through 
-MCZ, -NCB and -OCA. All were Avia-14-40s, 


Radar-equipped IL-14FKM CU-T925 (ex-CU-F925) in its latter days with Aerocaribbean; note the deleted blister. The aircraft was obviously non-airworthy when 
the picture was taken. 
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Above: A fine row of CSA Czechoslovak Airlines Avia-14-32As. 


except those marked * (which were Avia-14- 
32s) and OK-OCA, a former CzAF Avia-14T 
(ex-3147) bought in 1960. Additionally, 
Avia-14-40s OK-MCA/-MCB were leased from 
the CzAF in 1960 but then returned, regaining 
their military identities. 

The Avia-14 was operated on domestic 
and on international services until 1977. The 
type’s career with CSA was not without inci- 
dent. In 1970 there were two hijacks involving 
OK-LCF (to Nuremberg on 8th June) and 
OK-MCG (to Vienna on 8th August). Six 
aircraft were lost in accidents (OK-MCG on 
1st February 1972, OK-MCJ on 11th October, 
OK-MCT on 10th September 1962, OK-MCV 
on 25th October 1973, OK-MCZ on 2nd 


January 1961 and OK-OCA on 11th February 
1977). 

After the acquisition of more modern air- 
liners by CSA the type was relegated to sec- 
ondary roles. The last revenue flight from 
KoSice to Prague via Bratislava and Brno took 
place on 31st March 1977; the last interna- 
tional service (a round trip from Prague to 
Berlin) had been flown on 6th January 1975. 
After that, most of the surviving examples 
were sold to the Soviet Union, mostly ending 
up with the Polar Aviation. 


OK-LCE was transferred to the CSSDL 
agency and converted for navaids calibration 
duties in 1960. In June 1977 the aircraft was 


stripped of mission equipment and sold to 
Aeroflot. 


Over the years the Czechoslovak Federal 
Government Flight (LOMV — Letecký oddil 
ministerstva vnitra; also called LS FMV - 
Letecká společnost federalního ministerstva 
vnitra, Airline of the Federal Ministry of the 
Interior) operated eight Avia-14 ‘Salon’ VIP 
aircraft. They were registered OK-BYL, -BYO, 
-BYP, -BYQ, -BYT, -BYU, -BYW and -BYZ; at 
least one of them (OK-BYU) had tip tanks. It 
has to be said here that all of the unit's fixed- 
wing aircraft were registered in the BYx block; 
the B did not denote the year of registration 
but stood for [Veřejná] bezpečnost - ‘public 


CSA Avia-14-32As sit parked on the grass after being phased out by the carrier. Most of them ended up in the Soviet Union, serving on with Aeroflot. 
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Above: DM-SBU, a Soviet-built IL-14P, in the early markings of the East German Deutsche Lufthansa (silver overall with a blue cheatline). 


security’ (that is, police). Eventually OK-BYO, 
BYU and -BYW were sold to ČSA (as 
OK-MCC, -MCD and -NCB respectively) and 
converted to airline configuration. 


The Czechoslovak Air Force was a major 
operator of the type. Initial deliveries were of 
Soviet-built aircraft. One of them (the pattern 
aircraft for Czechoslovak production) was 
serialled V-17. A new system was introduced 
in mid-1957, with four-digit serials matching 
the last four of the aircraft's c/n; known exam- 
ples are 0507, 0508, 0602, 0603 and 0610. 

Others were locally manufactured. Known 
serials are V-18 and D-20 under the old system. 
Those under the new system are 1101 (ex- 
V-18), 1103 through 1109, 3101, 3106 through 
3109, 3111, 3114 through 3116, 3124, 3125, 
3130 through 3133, 3141 through 3160, 4105, 
4106, 5101 and 6101 through 6103. The aircraft 
serialled 3108*, 3114*, 3144*, 3151*, 3152* 
and 3159* were Avia-14T transports; those 
serialled 3101**, 3109**, 3147**, 3150**, 
3154** and 3157** were Avia-14MFs, while 
4105, 4106 and 5101 represented the Super 
version. 1103, 1105 and 1106 were converted 
folL-14FGs; 6101 and 6102 were converted to 
Avia-14MFGs. Though meant to give positive 
identification, the new serial system sometimes 
created confusion because of the Avia-14's c/n 
breakdown; thus there were two examples seri- 
aled 1108 - Avia-14P c/n 601108 (l/n 008) and 
Avia-14M c/n 911108 (I/n 143). 


As already noted in Chapter 4, the VZLU 
research and development establishment 
operated Avia-14 OK-14 converted into the 
lL-14 testbed for the Walter M-601 turboprop. 
Also, the Avia-14F prototype was tested by 
V2LU as OK-51. 
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Two FWD-built IL-14Ps converted to 32-seaters. DM-SAI wears the later blue/white DLH livery. 


East Germany 

A total of 70 IL-14Ps were operated in former 
East Germany (the German Democratic 
Republic). Civil operations began in 1955 
when the East German airline was still called 
Deutsche Lufthansa. Between 1955 and 
1963 there were two Deutsche Lufthansas — 


one in East Germany and the other in West 
Germany. As long as the East German DLH 
flew domestic flights, nobody seemed to 
mind, but any attempt to venture outside the 
country would immediately result in a legal 
spat with its Western namesake. When 
Interflug was established in 1958 as a charter 
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Above: Two East German Air Force IL-14Ps in the splinter camouflage worn by the type in its final days with the EGAF. 


airline serving exclusively international routes, 
the IL-14s led a part-time existence flying the 
services of both carriers; on 1st September 
1963, however, the East German DLH 
merged into Interflug. The latter now had a 
whole range of divisions responsible for dif- 
ferent kinds of aerial work. Most of the IL-14s 
belonged to the largest and most important 
division — Interflug Verkehrsflug (IF/VF) tasked 
with passenger and cargo transportation 

The first civil examples were registered 
DDR-ABA, -ABF, -ABX, -ABZ, -AVF and -AVI. 
In 1956, however, East Germany changed its 
country prefix to DM- and the aircraft were 
reregistered. Under the new system, locally 
built examples were registered DM-SAA 
through -SAI, -SAK through -SAO, -SAR 
through -SAT and -SAZ. Soviet-built IL-14s, 
on the other hand, were registered DM-SBA 
through -SBI, -SBL, -SBM, -SBO, -SBP, -SBR, 
-SBS and -SBU through -SBZ. Additionally, 
the temporary registrations DM-UAA, -UAB 
and in the ZZx block were used. 

DM-SAA served as a Calibrator with the 
Inspectorate of Air Traffic Control & Commu- 
nication (IF/TP-FSNW -— Interflug Technische 
Prüfung — Flugsicherung und Nachrichtenwe- 
sen); upon retirement its mission was taken 
over by DM-SAL. When Interflug started phas- 


ing out the IL-14 in the late 1960s as the 
An-24V took over, the last three machines 
were transferred to the airline's training 
department. The last service by an Interflug 
IL-14 took place on 6th March 1984. 


From 1956 onwards the East German Air 
Force (LSK/LV - Luftstreitkráfte und Luftvertei- 
digung der Deutschen Demokratischen Repub- 
lik, Air Force and Air Defence Force of the 
German Democratic Republic) took delivery of 
22 IL-14s (mostly FWD-built). The aircraft were 
operated by TS-27 (Transportfliegerstaffel — 
Transport Squadron, later renumbered TS-24) 
at Dresden-Klotzsche in passenger, transport, 
paradropping, photo reconnaissance and 
trainer configurations. The VIP machines 
(marked *) served with a separate unit — 
STS-29 (Selbstándige Transportfliegerstaffel — 
Independent Transport Squadron) at 
Marxwalde AB until 1965. Serials used were 
400, 401, 403 (later reserialled 426*), 405, 409, 
411, 416, 421, 422, 427 (later reserialled 485*), 
433, 434, 444, 445, 461, 470, 471, 475*, 488, 
and 491. 444 was a navaids calibrator, 445 was 
the sole navigator/radio operator trainer; 411, 
416 and 422 were converted into IL-14PF 
photo recce aircraft, while 405, 421, 491 and 
were IL-14P/Ts with a large cargo door. 


A Syrian Air Force IL-14T in two-tone 'Middle eastern' camouflage. 
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From 1979 the IL-14s, which were begin- 
ning to suffer fatigue problems, were gradu- 
ally phased out and replaced by An-26 
transports from 1980 onwards. The last flight 
of an EGAF IL-14 was on 17th December 
1982. 


Egypt 

The Egyptian Air Force (EAF, or a/ Quwwat 
al-Jawwiya il-Misriya) had a sizeable number 
of IL-14s, including 19 IL-14Ps purchased 
from East Germany in 1964-67 (although 
one of them crashed during the delivery 
flight). The EAF serials were supplemented 
by civil registrations on some of the aircraft. 
Known serials are 1092, 1096, 1097, 1101, 
1103, 1105/SU-AJI, 1107, 1108, 1121, 1122, 
1124/SU-BBM, 1125/SU-BAE, 1128, 1131, 
1133/SU-BEM through 1136, 1146, 1161 and 
1200. Some examples were strictly quasi- 
civil; these include SU-ANE, -AOE, -AOF, 
-AOH, -BBF, -BBN, -BBO, -BBT and -BBU. 


Guinea 

Air Guinée operated five Avia-14s leased 
from CSA and LS FMV. Three of them had 
custom registrations denoting major cities of 
the country: Avia-14-32F-3X-BKE (for Boké), 
Avia-14 Super 3X-CKY (for Conakry) and 
Avia-14-32 3X-KDA (for Kindia). Additionally, 
two Avia-14 Supers with tip tanks were sup- 
plied new as VIP aircraft used by the Presi- 
dential flight, hence the registrations 3X-PDG 
and 3X-PRG (for Président de [la République 
de] Guinée). 

Later the aircraft were reregistered 3X- 
GAD (ex-3X-CKY), 3X-GAE (ex-3X-PDG), 
3X-GAF (ex-3X-BKE), 3X-GAG, 3X-GAH 
(ex-3X-KDA), 3X-GPA (ex-3X-PRG) and 3X- 
GPE. Eventually all of them were returned (or, 
in the case of the VIP examples), sold to 
Czechoslovakia. 


Above: Avia-14 Salon 3X-PRG equipped with tip tanks and featuring a non-standard window arrangement was the aircraft of the President of the Republic of 
Guinea. 
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IL-14M HA-MAE illustrates the stylish 1960s livery of Malév Hungarian Airlines. 
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Above: The sole Iranian IL-14, seen here in full Imperial Iranian Air Force markings as 5-55. 


Mongol-101, the first iL-14 for MIAT, awaits delivery at Minsk-2. 
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Hungary 

In 1957-58 Malév Hungarian Airlines (thatis, 
Magyar Légikózlekedesi Vallalat — Hungarian 
Air Transport Co.) had three IL-14Ms 
(HA-MAA through -MAC) and seven IL-14Ps 
(HA-MAD through -MAF, -MAH, -MAI and 
-MAK; the latter aircraft was received in 1960). 
In 1966 HA-MAE was converted to a freighter 
with a cargo door to starboard; HA-MAH was 
destroyed by a hangar fire in Budapest on 
17th February 1964. 

Malév phased out the type in 1969, trans- 
ferring the IL-14s to the Hungarian Air Force 
when the twin-turbofan Tu-134 was intro- 
duced on the airline's services. Most of the 
IL-14s were sold to Aeroflot. 


The Hungarian government flight operated 
two VIP-configured IL-14s — HA-MAG (in full 
Malév colours) and HA-VLG. It was trans- 
ferred to Malév as HA-MAK in 1960 and 
stripped of its VIP interior. 


The Hungarian Air Force (MHRC — Magyar 
Honvedseg Repüló Csapatai) received two 
(or three) ex-Malév IL-14Ps serialled 102 Red, 
512 Red and possibly 514 Red. These, too, 
were sold to the USSR by 1976. 


India 

The Indian Air Force (IAF, or Bharatiya Vayu 
Sena) operated at least 22 IL-14s in both 
transport/troopship and VIP versions; they 
were in service with No.42 Squadron. Known 
serials are BL541, BL546 through 548, BL550, 
BL552, BL553 through BL555, BL557 through 
BL569, BL860, IL859 ‘Meghaduta |’ and IL860 
‘Meghaduta II’. The latter three aircraft were 
IL-14S VIP transports used by Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Indonesia 

When President Soekarno was running the 
country in the late 1950s/early 1960s, Indone- 
sia was on good terms with the Soviet Union 
and enjoyed Soviet military aid. Soviet hard- 
ware supplied to the Indonesian Air Force 
(AURI - Angkatan Udara Republik Indonesia; 
later TNI-AU, Tentara Nasional Indonesia — 
Angkatan Udara) included at least 21 IL-14Ts, 
nine being Avia-14Ts. Little is known about 
their operations, except that they were oper- 
ated by the Transport Command's No.2 
Squadron; the transports were quasi-civil for 
awhile (the registrations PK-MZI and PK-MZN 
are known), later receiving military serials in 
the T-401/T-428 range. However, after the 
anti-Communist coup of 1966 the support 
from the Eastern Bloc was withdrawn and all 
Soviet-built aircraft were soon grounded by 
lack of spares. 


Iran 

The government flight of the Imperial Iranian 
Air Force (IIAF) operated a single IL-14M 
(EP-HMI) delivered in March 1957. It subse- 
quently received full IIAF markings and the 
serial 5-55. 


Mali 

In 1964 the national air carrier Air Mali took 
delivery of two IL-14Ps (TZ-ABF and -ABG) 
and one IL-14M (TZ-ABH). Along with the air- 


line's IL-18Vs they operated both domestic 
and international services; TZ-ABH was lost 
on 5th November 1966, crashing into the Col 
de la Cayolle mountain in France. 


Mongolia 

The state airline MIAT (Mongolyn Irgeniy 
Agaaryn Te'ever — Mongolian Air Transport 
Directorate) took delivery of at least 12 IL-14s 
in the late 1950s, There was speculation that 
the aircraft were used mainly by the Mongo- 
lian Air Force. Whatever the case, the aircraft 
wore the civil registrations Mongol-101 
through Mongol-112. Mongol-104 was an 
IL-14M, Mongol-105 was an Avia-14 Super 
and Mongol-111 was an Avia-14T. 


Nepal 

The fleet of the Nepal Royal Flight included 
a single VIP-configured IL-14M used by the 
head of state and appropriately registered 
9N-RF1. 


North Korea 

The national airline Chosonminhang (that is, 
Civil Aviation Administration of Korea - 
CAAK; now Air Koryo) operated at least five 
IL-14s registered 701, 704, 706, 707 and 709. 
Again, none of them received the P- national- 
ity prefix. However, virtually all of North 
Korea's aviation is of a near-military (or very 
military nature and some of the aircraft 


nominally owned by Chosonminhang/Air 
Koryo are in fact operated by the North 
Korean Air Force. 


Poland 

Starting in 1955, LOT Polish Airlines bought 
Six Soviet-built IL-14Ps (SP-LNA through 
-LNF), six FWD-built IL-14Ps X (SP-LNG 
through -LNI and -LNK through -LNM) and a 
single Avia-14 (SP-LNN). SP-LNB was con- 
verted for photo survey work in 1967. Addi- 
tionally, from 1961 onwards four Polish Air 
Force IL-14TDs were leased as SP-LNO (ex/to 
3065), -LNP/-LNS (ex/to 3069), -LNR (ex/to 
3055) and -LNU (ex/to 3073) for carrying fruit 
to foreign destinations during the summer 
seasons. With the exception of SP-LNB and 
-LNE (see below) and SP-LNF, which crashed 
near Moscow on 14th June 1957, all the pas- 
senger-configured IL-14s were eventually 
sold to Aeroflot. 


In 1974 SP-LNB and -LNE were transferred to 
the Aeropol aerial services agency for fur- 
ther use in its photo survey role. 


In 1969 the Polish CAA (ZRLiLK) received 
IL-14P SP-LNG for use as a navaids calibra- 
tion aircraft; in 1982 it was joined by suitably 
modified SP-LNB. SP-LNG was sold to the 
Institute of Aeronautics in 1990 as SP-FNM; 
the other aircraft was retired in late 1989. 


E— 


APolish Air Force crew walks to the debriefing room from an IL-14P serialled ‘005 Red’. Note the Moskvich-400/422 pick-up converted into a ground power unit; 
such vehicles were operated by both the Soviet Air Force and by the air arms of some satellite nations. 
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Above: A gaggle of LOT Polish Airlines IL-14Ps, with a Li-2P of the same carrier in the background, display the early livery worn by these aircraft. 


IL-14P SP-LNK in a later LOT colour scheme. 
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The Institute of Aeronautics (IL — /nstytut 
Lotnictwa) operated IL-14P SP-FNM as a 
research aircraft in 1990-91. 


In 1954-59 the Polish Air Force received a 
total of 14 IL-14s, mostly of East German man- 
ufacture. The picture is thoroughly confused 
because the aircraft were reserialled repeat- 
edly. Known serials are 01, 09, 43, 45 (to 025, 
then to 3069), 46 (to 026, then to 3071), 47** 
(to 024 No.2, then to 3073), 48** (to 024 No.1, 
then to 3067), 49, 001* (to 3078), 002* (to 
3080), 003 No.1 (to 0606), 003 No.2 (to 0608), 
004, 005 (to 0833), 006 (to 0916), 007 (to 
3036), 008 (to 3037), 009 (to 3054), 010 No.1 
(to 3063), 010 No.2* (to 3076), 021 (to 3055), 
022 (to 3063) and 030. Examples marked * 
are VIP aircraft; those marked ** are IL-14TDs 
with a large cargo door. The type was with- 
drawn as late as 1989, even though deliveries 
of the more modern An-26 turboprop to the 
PWL had begun in 1972. 


Romania 

In 1956-58 the Romanian flag carrier TAROM 
took delivery of 19 IL-14Ps — ten Moscow-built 
ones (YR-ILA to -ILG, -ILR, -ILW and -ILZ No.2) 
and nine FWD-built ones (YR-ILH through 
LP). YR-ILC was operated by the Romanian 
CAA as a navaids calibrator. YR-ILB crashed 
near Sibiu on 10th October 1964 and YR-ILL 
was lost near Bekessamson, Hungary, on 
13th June 1963; the surviving examples were 
sold to the Soviet Union. 


The Romanian government flight operated 
two IL-14Ss at different times. One, like its 
iL-12-11 precursor, was registered YR-PCC; it 
crashed on 4th November 1957. The other 
was the first example to be registered YR-ILZ; 
after a tour of duty with the Romanian Air 
Force it became YR-ILR. 


Four of TAROM'S IL-14s (YR-ILH, -ILI, -ILK and 
-ILM) were transferred to the Romanian Air 
Force (Forțele Aeriene ale Republicii 
Socialiste Române) in April 1974. After serv- 
ing for a while with the serials 064, 066, 068 
and 074 they returned to the previous owner 
in May 1975, regaining their previous identi- 
ties. Other examples operated were IL-14S 
922 (ex-YR-ILZ No.1) and 2002. 


Syria 

In 1964-67 the Syrian Air Force (a/ Quwwat al 
Jawwiya al-Arabiya as-Suriya) purchased ten 
IL-14Ps from East Germany. Soviet-built 
IL-14Ts were also operated. 


USA 

Two ex-Polish Air Force IL-14s were purchased 
by private owners in 1988. One, N163RR 
(ex-3063 Red), was East German-built and 
owned by Air Classic Museum in Reno, 


Nevada; the other, N6O6RR, was a Tashkent- 
built example and was owned by the Pacific 
Coast Air Museum of Santa Rosa, California. 


Vietnam 

Hang Khóng Viét Nam (Vietnamese Air 
Transport) operated an unknown number of 
IL-14s, including four FWD-built ones. Known 
examples are VN-C482, VN-C514 and VN- 
C516 (the latter two were IL-14G freighters). 


The Vietnamese People’s Air Force (VPAF, 
or Khóng Quan Nham Dan Viét Nam) operated 
an unknown number of IL-14s. Only two seri- 
als, 22-B (!) and 62624, have been reported 
so far. 


Yemen 

The Yemen Arab Republic Air Force (YARAF) 
government flight operated IL-14S YE-AAE 
and -AAR. Other examples wore full military 


markings; the serials 1131, 1141 and 1148 
(ex-YE-AAE) have been reported to date. 


Two further examples, IL-14Ps YE-AAG and 
-AAR, saw service with Yemen Airways on 
regular passenger flights. Finally, on 24th 
September 1984 the aircraft was sold to 
Balkan Bulgarian Airlines as LZ-BEU. 


Yugoslavia 

JAT - Jugoslovenski Aerotransport, the 
then Yugoslav flag carrier, purchased six 
IL-14Ms (YU-ADE through -ADJ) in 1956-57. 


In 1969 all six JAT IL-14s were transferred to 
the Yugoslav Air Force (JRV - Jugosloven- 
sko Ratno Vazduhoplovstvo) and augmented 
by a seventh aircraft. Originally they were seri- 
alled 7401 through 7407; by May 1970 the 
serials were changed to 71401 through 71407 
in keeping with the current JRV serial system. 


Above: IL-14M YR-ILC was converted for navaids calibration duties in Romania; note the ‘dog nose’ 


radome. 


7404, a Yugoslav Air Force IL-14M, is captured by the camera as it taxies out for take-off at Moscow- 
Sheremet'yevo. 
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The IL-12-6 VIP aircraft. 


Starboard side view of the IL-12-18. 
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Port side view of the 27-seat IL-12 sans suffixe. 


Port side view of the IL-12B. 
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An IL-12D modified for Polar Aviation duties. 
An IL-12D modified for Polar Aviation duties. 
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The first prototype IL-14. 


A typical IL-14P. 
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An IL-14P/T. 
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A typical IL-14T military transport. 


An IL-14PS. 


An IL-14TB glider tug. 


One of the research conversions of the IL-14M. 


Left: The IL-14LIK-1 navaids calibration aircraft. 


Below: The IL-14LIK-2 navaids calibration aircraft. 


One of the varieties of the IL-14LR ice reconnaissance aircraft. 


The IL-14AKS communications relay aircraft. 
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Port side view of the IL-14M-32. 


Starboard side view of the IL-14M-32. 
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The Polar version of of the IL-14M. 
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A Soviet Air Force IL-14M converted as a staff aircraft. 


The FWD IL-14P aerodynamics testbed for the Baade 152 


(DM-ZZB). 


The IL-14SLL avionics testbed (CCCP-48106). 
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Lower view of the IL-14M. 


Rear view of the IL-14M. 
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Above: One of the few surviving IL-12s, IL-12 sans suffixe CCCP-73975, is preserved in good condition at the technical school in the Ukrainian town of Slavyansk. 
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Another view of CCCP-73975. The yellow shade of the electrochemically-coated aluminium skin is showing through where the silver paint has chipped. 
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Above: IL-12T ‘10 Red’ (ex-40 Red, c/n 30218) in less-than-perfect condition at the Central Russian Air Force Museum in Monino. The cabin windows appear to 
have been painted over. 


A poor but rare colour shot of a Soviet Alr Force IL-12D coded ‘27 Blue’ dropping paratroopers through the starboard door. 
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Above: IL-12T ‘35141 Red’ at the People's liberation Army Air Force Museum at Datang Shan AB, Changping. The mainwheels have been removed for some 
reason, exposing the dual brakes for each wheel. 


Another view of IL-12T ‘35141 Red’; note the blue-painted rudder. 
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Above: Another PLAAF Museum exhibit, IL-12T ‘35240 Red’, in very weathered condition after years of open storage. 


Another aspect of ‘35240 Red’ at Datang Shan 
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Above: An IL-14PS in one of several VIP liveries worn by the type in Soviet Air Force service; note the two-tone red star. This particular aircraft saw service with 
the Group of Soviet Forces in Germany. 


Decline and fall: the fabric covering on its control surfaces torn to shreds, retired Soviet Alr Force IL-14T ‘07 Yellow’ (c/n 8343807) languishes on a hardstand 
overgrown with weeds at Ostaf'yevo, an originally military (but now dual-purpose) airfield just outside Moscow's southern limits. 
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Above: Although IL-14T 01146 (c/n 7343408), seen here at Moscow-Myachkovo, wore large ‘Rossiya’ (Russia) titles, it certainly did not belong to the government 
VIP flight. 


With Crimea Airways Antonov An-24RVs in the background, IL-14TG RA-02299 (c/n 8344001) in Southern Express colours runs up its engines at Simferopol’- 
Zavodskoye in the Crimea. Later this aircraft was transferred to the Aviation Enthusiasts’ Federation of Russia register as 02299 OJIA PX (see page 76). 
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Above: Wearing no markings other than large Cyrillic ‘ASK’ (aviatsionno-sportivnyy kompleks - Aviation Sports Complex) titles to starboard, IL-14T c/n 
147001640 in seen at Moscow-Myachkovo in 1992. It subsequently became 01114 OJIA PO and then RA-1114K. 


An atmospheric night shot of IL-14G CCCP-91491 in pre-1973 Aeroflot colours at Stockholm-Arlanda in November 1970. 
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Above: IL-14FK CCCP-91483 (c/n 147001232) of the Central Regions CAD/Myachkovo UAD/229th Flight at Prague-Ruzyne in company with CSA Czechoslovak 
Airlines Tu-134A-1 OK-HFM. This aerochemical research aircraft was used in the ANEX-87 programme, measuring air pollution levels all over Czechoslovakia. 


CCCP-61634 


IL-14FKM CCCP-61634 sits on the grass at Moscow-Bykovo airport after being withdrawn from use. This aircraft was eventually destroyed during a rescue crew 
training session. 
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Above: Polish Air Force IL-14P/T ‘3063 Red’ (c/n 14803063) was one of several East German-built examples fitted with a starboard-side cargo door. 


‘3067 Red’ (c/n 14803067), a Polish Alr Force IL-14TD fitted with a makeshift observation/sighting blister at the navigator's station. 
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Above: Painstakingly restored in Interflug red/white colours, IL-14P DM-SAB (c/n 14803008) is preserved near a restaurant in Cammerswalde, with a Soviet-built 
SPT-154 mobile gangway (minus running gear) serving as the boarding steps. 
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East German Air Force FWD-built IL-14S ‘485 Black’ (c/n 14803027) is seen here in its ultimate guise. Note the eight cabin windows. 
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Looking rather chipped and faded, this IL-14P converted to a 32-seater is seen at the Hungarian Alr Force Museum in Szolnok as ‘426 Red’. In fact, however, it 
never flew in these markings; it is former East German Alr Force ‘426 Black’ (c/n 14803022) donated to the museum! 


Romanian Air Force IL-14P ‘2002 Red’ (c/n 148002002) is seen derelict at Bodoco in the late 1990s. 
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Yugoslav Air Force IL-14P ‘71301’ at the Air Force Museum in Belgrad. The exhibit not being particularly well looked after, the fabric covering on the rudder has 
already decayed away... 
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Above: Czechoslovak Alr Force Avia-14T ‘3114’ (c/n 913114, I/n 128) at Zruč Airpark. Note that the nose gear doors come from a different example serialled 3150. 


Sadly no longer extant, CzAF Avia-14T ‘3173’ (c/n 013173, I/n 196) was preserved at Nove Mesto nad Metuje. The cargo door split into two unequal portions is 
clearly visible. 
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Above: With a Let C-11 (Yakovlev Yak-11) trainer in the foreground, Avia-14MF ‘3157’ (c/n 013157, I/n 180) with tip tanks is preserved at Kunovice. 
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Another preserved Avia-14MF; note the wide starboard-side entry door characteristic of the Avia-14T on which the photo reconnaissance version is based. 
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Above: Chinese People’s Liberation Army Air Force IL-14S ‘4202 Red’ (c/n 6341010), Mao Tse Tung's aircraft, is preserved at the PLAAF Museum at Datang Shan 
AB in Changping. 
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Another view of ‘4202 Red’ in seemingly refreshed markings. Another PLAAF IL-14 is visible in the background. 
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Above: As the cargo door design reveals, B-4212 operated by Wuhan Airlines is an Avia-14T (c/n 013162, I/n 185). Interestingly, the port side blister, which is 
unnecessary on a commercial transport, is replaced by a flat Plexiglas window. 


Another Wuhan Air Lines Avia-14T, B-4210 (c/n 013169, I/n 192); note the enlarged rectangular entry door. This example is finished in silver overall and carries 
the airline titles in English instead of Cantonese. 
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Antonov's Heavy 
Transports 


p" An-22, An-124/225 and An-70 


In recent times the Antonov design 
bureau has created a number of heavy 
transport types. In this volume the An-22 
four-turboprop aircraft is examined in 
detail as is the An-124, the Soviet 
answer to the C-5 Galaxy. Originally 
designed as a military freighter the 
An-124 has also found a niche in the civil 
market, as has its outsize six-engined 
development, the An-225. The book is 
completed by a history and description 
of the propfan-driven An-70 tactical 
transport, which is under development. 


Softback, 280 x 215 mm, 128 pages 
189 b/w photos, 15pp of colour 
1857801822 £18.99 
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Interceptors 
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In the nervous 19505, the Soviet Union 
faced the task of defending its borders 
against intrusions by Western spyplanes 
or bomber attacks. Aircraft developed for 
this priority long-range interception task 
included Mikoyan's I-3, I-7U, I-75 and 
Ye-152 which paved the way for the 
MiG-25, Sukhoi's T-37, terminated 
before it had a chance to fly, and 
Tupolev's Tu-128 — so huge it was 
mistaken for a medium bomber in the 
West. 


Softback, 280 x 215 mm, 128 pages 
159 b/w photos, 12pp of colour, 
plus 23pp of line drawings 
1857801911 £18.99 
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The Lavochkin OKB’s La-17, produced in 
target drone and recce versions, was the 
first Soviet UAV to find large-scale use. 
The Tupolev OKB also developed a line 
of UAVs, including the Tu-123 Yastreb, 
Tu-141 Strizh, Tu-243 Reys and the 
latest Tu-300 recce/strike UAV. Yakovlev's 
unmanned aircraft are also covered 
including the Pchela (Bee) surveillance 
UAV. Mention is also made of UAVs and 
drones developed by such companies as 
Strela and the Moscow Aviation Institute. 


Softback, 280 x 215 mm, 128 pages 
143 b/w photos, 29pp of colour, 
plus line drawings 

1857801938 £18.99 
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The An-72/-74 Family 
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The need to provide a state-of-the-art 
jet successor to the An-26 led Antonov 
to develop a twin-turbofan tactical 
airlifter, the An-72, with its signature 
high-mounted engines, employing the 
Coanda effect to dramatically improve 
wing lift and STOL capability. 

The prototype flew in 1977 but it was 
not until the mid-1980s that production 
began. Comprehensive listings, both of 
An-72s and An-74s, detail registration/ 
Bort number, c/n, f/n and operator. 


Softback, 280 x 215 mm, 128 pages 
125 colour, 90 b/w photographs, 
4pp of line drawings 

1857801997 £19.99 


The prototype Mil’ Mi-6 heavy transport 
and assault helicopter first flew in 1957. 
In 1959 it served as the basis for the 
unconventional Mi-10. In 1967, Mil’ 
amazed the world with the mighty V-12 
capable of lifting a 25-ton payload; then 
in 1977 the OKB achieved success with 
the smaller but more advanced Mi-26, 
the world’s largest production 
helicopter. The development history, 
design and civil and military use of all 
three types is described in detail. 


Softback, 280 x 215 mm, 128 pages 
174 b/w photographs, 21pp of colour, 
10pp of line drawings 

1857802063 £19.99 
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The need for effective protection of 
Soviet airspace in areas lacking adequate 
cover by ground radars led to work on 
airborne early warning systems. The 
Tu-126*AEW aircraft, evolved from the 
Tu-114 airliner, entered service in 1961. 
It was replaced in the early 1980s by the 
Ilyushin/Beriyev A-50 AWACS based on 
the IL-76MD. The highly unorthodox 
An-71 with its tail-mounted rotodome 
and the Ka-31 AEW helicopter are also 
described plus other unbuilt projects. 


Softback, 280 x 215 mm, 128 pages 
144 colour, 70 b/w photographs, 
plus 5pp of line drawings 
1857802152 £19.99 
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Tupolev Tu-144 


Russia's Concorde 


Tasked withi creating a supersonic 
transport ahead of the West as a matter 
of national prestige, Andrey Tupolev 
met the target at the cost of a 
tremendous research and development 
effort. The Tu-144 took to the air in 
December 1968, ahead of the Anglo- 
French Concorde. This detailed account 
includes the reasons behind its 
premature withdrawal and a description 
of its recent use in a joint research 
programme with NASA. 


Softback, 280 x 215 mm, 128 pages 
151 b/w photos, 15 pages of colour 
plus drawings 

1857802160 £19.99 
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